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THE DEBATES ON THE ZULU WAR. 


ig debates in both Houses on the Zulu question have 
been not unworthy of the occasion. Lord Lanspowyg, 
Lord Kimperey, Lord BeacoysFiExp, and other speakers in 
the House of Lords dealt with the facts and principles of 
the case with vigour and ability, and Lord Carnarvon 
brought to the discussion a personal knowledge of South 
African affairs more extensive than that of any other 
member of either House; yet the interest of the debate 
which is now proceeding in the House of Commons has 
not been impaired. Sir C. Dirke and Sir M. H. Beacu 
have in their elaborate speeches nearly exhausted the 
question ; and perhaps the defence has some advantage 
over the attack. Sir C. Dike was scarcely just to 
Sir Bartte Frere in contending that he had long since. 
determined on the war. It would be more strictly accu- 
rate to say that he had thought the war to be in- 
evitable unless his demands were conceded by the Zulu 
Kixe. When the ultimatum was published in this coun- 
try, it certainly produced the impression that it was 
almost equivalent to a declaration of war; but, as Sir 
M. H. Beacu showed, those who were best acquainted with 
the circumstances and with the native character allowed 
that some of Sir BarTLe Frere’s most startling requisitions 
were just and necessary, and even thought it probable 
that the disbandment of the army and the admission of a 
Resident might be promised by Crrewaro. The result 
shows that the more obvious judgment was well founded ; 
and it appears that Sir BartLe Frere himself was never 
sanguine in his hope of a peaceable solution. He had 
determined that, if war was unavoidable, it should not be 
delayed until the harvest had been gathered, and his last 
despatch, if it had been received two or three months earlier, 
might perhaps have induced the Government to leave him 
a wider discretion. If the Government had anticipated 
by his dismissal the present opinion of the Opposition, they 
would have had no difficulty in vindicating their conduct. 
Yet their actual decision is not therefore necessarily 
wrong. Lord BEaconsFIELD perhaps laid too much stress on 
reasons of feeling and generosity ; but he at the same time 
asserted that it was for the public interest to retain Sir 
BartLe Frere’s services ; and on such questions the judg- 
ment of the responsible Ministers is entitled to grave con- 
sideration. Sir C. Dike naturally expressed a fear that 
the precedent might encourage ambitious Governors and 
Viceroys to engage in warlike enterprises without the 
sanction of their superiors. The Viceroy to whom he 
robably referred, whatever may be thought of his policy, 
undoubtedly acted in strict subordination to the Go- 
vernment by which he was appointed. No part of Sir 
M. H. Beacu’s speech was better than his recapitulation of 
the great services which Sir Bartte Frere has rendered 
in South Africa by inducing the Government of the Cape 
to establish a system of self-defence, and by restoring 
harmony between the colony and the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

There can be no doubt that Sir Barrie Frere com- 
mitted a breach of official discipline. He received plain 
instructions to remain on the defensive ; and he neverthe- 
less issued an ultimatum which was equivalent to a de- 
claration of war. It is also olear that his disregard of the 
spirit and letter of his orders was conscious and deliberate; 


and that he believed himself to be acting under a para- 
mount sense of duty. It is of high importance that a 
Governor or Commissioner should obey the Secretary of 
State; but it is still more necessary that he should pro- 
vide for the safety of the colony committed to his charge. 
When NE son applied his blind eye to the telescope which 
would have shown him the signal for retreat, he knew 
that failure, following on defiance of his superior, would be 
fatal to his professional career. Sir Bartte FRERE was 
profoundly convinced that the only security against a Zulu 
invasion was to anticipate the blow. He had with great 
difficulty overcome the reluctance of the Home Govern- 
ment to reinforce him with two regiments; and he may 
have anticipated that the troops would be withdrawn if 
the commencement of the war were postponed for a few 
months. He has not shown forensic skill in the mode of 
presenting his defence. His ultimatum and his declaration 
of war, though they were intelligible to the colonists and 
the Zulus, were not calculated to convince the Govern- 
ment or the nation of the necessity of the war. His latest 
despatch which was published in England is the first 
plausible apology for his conduct. If he had furnished 
the same explanation of his policy when he began the war, 
he would perhaps have disarmed some of his opponents, 
and he would at least have furnished his advocates with 
the means of defence. Sir Barrie Frere explains at 
length the grounds of his conviction that CrerEwayo was 
only waiting for an opportunity of making an attack. 
To the question why he did not allow the Zulu Kine to 
begin the war, he answers that, in his judgment, which 
has not been altered by late events, “the only real defence 
“was to take up such positions in Zululand as should 
“ make it more improbable that the Zulus should cross 
“ the border.” 

It is impossible to conjecture whether Sir BartLe Frere 
will resign his office on the receipt of Sir M. Hicks Beacu’s 
despatch. If he resolves on remaining without regard to 
personal feelings, he may quote respectable precedents for 
his decision. A much severer reproof was addressed by Lord 
Sran.ey to Lord CanntnG, and there was reason to believe 
that one of the objects of Lord Srantey’s despatch was 
to force the Viceroy to resign. Lord Cannino, taking a 
different view of his duty, immediately reversed his policy 
towards the landed nobles of Onde; and it was never 
thought that he had compromised his character by his 
prudence and moderation. Sir M. H. Beacu referred to 
similar precedents in the Colonial Office. Sir Barrie 
Frere will perhaps be less affected by the shock to his 
private feelings than by the direct prohibition of any measure 
of annexation. In his last despatch he dwells with com- 
placency on the probability of civilizing the Zulus by 
converting them into peaceable subjects of the English 
Crown, and he even calculates that it will be easy to raise 
a revenue sufficient to provide for their good government 
in the future. In these respects his hopes are already dis- 
appointed. Sir M. H. Beacu directly condemns the pro- 
position that ‘‘ it is impossible to improve our relations 
‘with the Zulus by any process short of annexation.” 
He nevertheless sanctions Sir Barrie Frere’s favourite 
measure of destroying the military system of the Zulu 
Kine. As the nation is indistinguishable from the army, 
forcible disbandment would require an occupation which 
would resemble annexation ; but for the present the Govern- 
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ment will not approve of the acquisition of fresh 
territory. If Sir Barrie Frere retires, it would perhaps 
be judicious to appoint Sir H. Butwer as his successor. 
Sir C. Dike was fully justified in tracing the connexion 
between the annexation of the Transvaal and the present 
war; nor can it be said that his argument was confuted 
either by Lord Carnarvon or by Sir M. H. Beacn. It may 
be true that, but for the annexation, the Zulu war would 
have begun earlier; but it would have been a war, not 
with England, but with the Dutch Republic. It might 
probably have become necessary to afford aid and pro- 
tection to the Boers; but any service would have been 
rendered on the terms which the protecting Power 
thought fit to impose. The inhabitants of the Transvaal 
would probably have offered a willing allegiance in 
return for voluntary service. They are now threatening 
secession at the moment when the English are hampered 
by a struggle with the deadly enemy of the Boers. The 
question fully deserves examination ; but it is diflicult to 
fix the attention of the House of Commons on separate 
issues. Colonel Mvre’s proposed censure of the Govern- 
ment for not sending out sufficient reinforcements involved 
a still wider divergence from the question in which the 
House is immediately interested. The ablest apology for 
Sir Barrie Frerr delivered in either House was contained 
in the speech of Lord Carnarvon, who had been re- 
sponsible for his appointment. He also took occasion to 
defend his own annexation of the Transvaal, which was 
certainly one of the causes of the present war. It may 
be remembered that the hand of the Government was then 
forced by Sir Tueornitus SHepstone, as now by Sir 
Bartte Frere. 


agent had not been able to comply. When the Re- 
public was suppressed, Lord Carnarvon took the op- 
posite course to that which has been followed by 
his successor. Deferring to the local knowledge and 
jadgment of Sir Suepsroxe, he made him- 
self responsible for the annexation. It may be true 
that, as Lord Carnarvon said, the Boers offered no ob- 
jection to the transfer of sovereignty; but the dis- 
affected party has since grown rapidly in strength, and 
the good will of the Zulu Kine was wholly alienated by 
the alliance of his English friends with his inveterate 
enemies the Boers. 

Lord Kivsertey, whose policy had in almost all respects 
been afterwards continued by Lord Caryarvoy, faintly 
censured both the annexation of the Transvaal and the 


war with Cerewayo. If he had known less of African | 


matters he would probably have been more positive. 
Statesmen who have governed the colonies as Secretaries 
of State know by experience how imperfectly they can 
venture to control distant subordinates who understand 
local necessities better than themselves. On the main issues 
of past and future policy the Government concurs in the 
general opinion of the country. Lord Beaconsriecp’s declara- 
tion that the Government was opposed to annexation was 
cordially approved, and yet it is by no means certain that 
Sir Barrie Frere may not judge rightly of the best modes 
of dealing with the Zulus when the war is over. Three 
hundred .thousand natives of kindred race have become 
reasonably industrious and partially civilized in Natal; 
and the inhabitants of Zululand, if they were relieved from 
military service, might perhaps become peaceable subjects 
of the Crown. As long as they are independent, they will 
be despotically governed by their chiefs, who are likely to 
be ambitious and warlike. When peace is restored, 
possibly government by Residents on English principles 
may disguise virtual annexation. 


EGYPT. 


| pictures of the sufferings of the 
Egyptian peasantry have lately been placed before 
the public. They have been described as dying of 


famine, or at least on the brink of death from starva-— 
tion. If there is some exaggeration in these pictures, there | 


can be no doubt that in some parts of Egypt there has 
been in the last few months terrible distress. This distress 
is mainly due to extraordinary physical calamities. Egypt 
has suffered in the same way, only happily to a far less 
extent, as that in which Madras suffered. First came a 
year when there was too little water in the Nile, and the 
country suffered from drought. Then came a year when 


Lord Carnarvon had laid down 
conditions for the annexation, with which his 


there was too much water. The Nile, in some places, 
burst its barriers and the land was inundated. The 
Egyptian Government could no more help these things 
than the Indian Government could help the rain not falling 
in Madras. In spite of the exertions of the Indian Go- 
vernment, the natives died by thousands in Madras; 
and if the Egyptian Government has not made as 
great exertions to relieve the distress as were made in 
India, the general result has been much less disastrous. 
Possibly the misery of the starving peasantry may have 
been aggravated by the exaction of taxes at a time when 
they had very scanty means of payment. But it may be 
remembered that the Indian Government itself thought it 
just to subject a population just decimated by famine to 
the burden of a new duty on salt—one of the chief neces- 
saries of life. The Egyptian peasantry, too, are often 
flogged, and are made to labour by the State. Here, 
again, it may be observed that, according to a statement 
just published, four thousand natives were flogged last 
year in Mysore—a State subjected to our supreme con- 
trol—and we have lately introduced forced labour into 
Cyprus, after it had been abolished by the unspeakable 
Turks. Englishmen permit or sanction such things in a 
different fashion from that in which Oriental governors 
permit or sanction them. The Mysore floggings were 
for recognized offences; the forced labour in Cyprus has 
been introduced only for the making of roads, and 
to a very limited extent. Precautions, too, have been 
taken against the system bearing too hardly on individuals ; 
but these precautions were devised, not by the local autho- 
rities in Cyprus, but by Lord Sauispury. Sir Garver 
WoLsELEY seems to have been quite content with the 
simple theory that, if the Cypriotes would not make roads, 
| they must be made to make them. Oriental governors 
reason in the same way. The Kuepive has, during his 
| reign, honestly believed that he was carrying out public 
works of different kinds which would greatly benefit his 
country. But, ashis subjects did not see things in the 
same light, he forced his views upon them. The Egyptian 
peasants have been flogged not only to make them work, 
but to make them pay taxes. This is a gross abuse; 
and it may be hoped that, under European influence, a 
stop will soon be put to it. But it is only a perversion 
of the notion that systematic flogging is the best way 
of dealing with minor recognized offences. In Egypt 
not to pay taxes is a minor recognized offence, and the 
culprit is denounced, convicted, and punished on the spot. 
Then, again, the Egyptian peasantry are very much pitied, 
because they are, as it is said, fleeced to pay foreign 
_ bondholders and to provide foreigners with lucrative posts. 
| At any rate, they may have the comfort of feeling that 
| the vast population of India is in very much the same 
| position. It has to send a tribute of sixteen millions a 
year to England, and it sees the major part of the re- 
maining products of its onerous taxation expended on the 
army of its conquerors. The real difference between the 
two countries is that the Indian Government is, on the 
whole, a good Oriental government, and the Egyptian 
Government is, on the whole, a bad Oriental government. 
It is the very difficult task of the Europeans who are 
working under the protection of the controlling Powers 
to make the bad Oriental government of Egypt a tolerably 
good one. How difficult this task is may be estimated if 
we take into account how slowly we have got on in India, 
and how little the condition of great masses of the Indian 
population has as yet risen above the level of endurable 
misery. 

How these Europeans are hampered in the work otf 
reform by the natural reluctance of the KHEDIvE to reign 
without governing, and still more by the international 
character of the superior tribunals, is now an old and 
familiar story. But, even if the K#epive were all that 
could be wished, and Powers that have an interest in 
reform had the opportunity of perpetual interference 
through the treaties under which the tribunals were consti- 
tuted, the inherent difficulties of the work of reform would 
still remain very great, although not insuperable. It 
is not that the taxes—that is, the recognized taxes— 
are too heavy. Mauch the greater part of the revenue is 
derived from the land-tax, which is simply another 
name for rent. The soil is fertile and the rent is high. 
To the remainder of the taxation it is highly unjust 
that foreigners should not contribute; but, although 
their contributions would be a proper addition to the 
funds of the State, there is nothing in this which presses 
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too hardly on the masses. What they suffer from 
is that taxes are imposed on them that are not re- 
cognized, and that all taxes are so collected that 
much more is paid than the State receives. These are 
evils of very different characters. The first is much 
the more easy to remove. There may have been at 
times taxes collected which were never allowed to figure 
in the budget. In past days it is almost certain that 
such taxes were collected, and that the real largely ex- 
ceeded the nominal revenue. But the day when such 
things were possible has gone by, and the control already 
at work is sufficiently effectual to prevent any opening for 
the secret imposition of taxation. But for some time, 
at least, another mode of augmenting the taxes beyond their 
legitimate amount has been adopted, and its evils have been 
much more formidable. The taxes have been anticipated in 
order to meet the foreign engagements of the KuEDIVE. 
The peasants have been made to pay, not what was due, but 
what would some day become due. Thus in any year the 
real incidence of taxation may have been half as much 
again as it ought to have been. This is an evil which the 
European officials can stop, and have decided to stop. But 
they can only do this by not paying in full the engage- 
ments of the State. They are willing to face this, and the 
creditors are prepared for only part of what is due on the 
next coupon of the unified debt being paid. Itis said 
that the Kuepive much regrets this, and protests that, if 
he were left to himself, he would pay the coupon in full. 
Perhaps he would. If all the world would shut its eyes as 
to the mode in which the money was got, it might be 
forthcoming. He might forestal the taxes, and devise 
some ingenious arrangement for borrowing against the 
forestalment. But his European advisers treat this as a 
foolish expedient for concealing temporarily the poverty 
of the nation. They think that, if there is not the money 
for the creditors just now, it is in the interest of the 
creditors themselves to take what they can get and to 
wait for better times. There can be no doubt that this 
is the best policy for all parties. When, however, this 
policy has been decided on, it is not easy to determine 
what shape a new arrangement should take. The best 
plan that could be adopted for Egypt itself, and perhaps in 
the long run for the creditors themselves, would be to 
reduce the interest to a low rate, such as Egypt could pay 
in a bad year, and to use the surplus which a good year 
would yield in purchasing bonds in the market. But, 
unfortunately, such an arrangement would require the 
consent of the Treaty Powers, and this would be hard to 
obtain. If this cannot be obtained, the only thing to do 
is to pay what is possible, and to let what is not paid 
accumulate. 


Let us suppose that the European creditors have got 
so far that mone but recognized taxes are collected, 
that they are collected only when due, and that 
the creditors have been induced or made to ac- 
quiesce in some arrangement by which they only get 
what they can. The work of reforming the bad Oriental 
government with which they have to deal so that it may 
be made a tolerably good Oriental goveriment will 
hardly have been begun. They will still have to strike 
at the main root of mischief, the mode in which the taxes 
are collected. Taxes are collected in Egypt very much as 
they are collected in Turkey. The collectors exact taxes 
partly on account of the State and partly on account of 
themselves. This surplus of taxation is the taxation 
which the Europeans desire above all things to have re- 
mitted ; but it isone thing to desire it and another thing to 
get itdone. Who is to check the native administration ? 
How can English or French gentlemen living in Cairo 
pe a paltry sheikh a thousand miles off putting in 

is pocket ten per cent. of the taxes which he is autho- 
rized to exact? If Egypt were occupied, the mischief 
would be averted, or at least combated, by the appointment 
of English or French collectors of the revenues of the 
different districts. It wonld be years before they could 
really purify the administration ; but still, in the long run, 


they would get as far perhaps as we have got in India, | 
' efforts and annoying its members. It would also have 


where even now constant vigilance has to be exercised to 


prevent natives from harassing natives. But Egypt is not | 
occupied, nor is it intended to occupy it. The European | 
officials can therefore only work through native officials. | 


But they can neither superintend nor influence native 
officials who are at a distance from them. They can only 
deal with those who are at head-quarters. Practically 
they can do little more than secure as much power as 


possible for some native whom they can trust. They are 
obliged to limit their exactions to getting the right man 
at the head of the native administration, and there are 
very few right men in Egppt. They thought they had 
got the right man in Nvusar Pasua. But the Kuepive 
qnarrelled with Nupar Paswa, and dismissed him. 
Nvpar Pasa is really as much a foreigner in Egypt 
as Mr. Rivers Witson is, although he knows the 
country far better, and is himself a considerable land- 
owner, so that he understands practically what happens 
in the country districts. The European Ministry were 
not therefore prepared to insist that Nupar Pasha must 
be restored to office. They fought their battle with 
the Kuepive on another issue. They had got as Minister 
of the Interior a native official in whom they had con- 
fidence, and they resolved to test their strength on his 
retention in office. The Kuepive wished to dismiss Raz 
Pasua, and they insisted that he should not be dismissed. 
They also insisted that, however the Ministry might be 
composed, they should have an absolute veto on any pro- 
posal of which they disapproved. They have won, because 
they were energetically backed up by the English and 
French Governments. The joint-note sent to the KuEbivE 
by the two Powers was sufliciently dictatorial and suffi- 
ciently explicit to make the Kuepive understand that 
either he musi yield or he would be dethroned. The con- 
trolling Powers intervene to give general directions to 
the Kuepive. He is ordered to let his Government be 
so composed that a reform in administration may be 
possible. With the details of the work done by the 
reformers the Powers profess to have nothing to do. 
When Sir Srarrorp Norrucore is asked as to the pay- 
ments which Egypt may be going to make, or as to the 
prospects of the Egyptian revenue, he always replies that 
Mr. Witson is not his Minister, and does not report to 
him. Mr. Witson is the Minister of the Kueprve, and in 
large matters can see that the KueEpive does not go very 
far wrong. But in the details of daily administration he 
can only get what he wishes by trusting to the influence 
of a native colleague in whom he has confidence, and who 
is kept in office against the will of the Kuepive. This is 
a very peculiar form of intervention, and a very peculiar 
form of government ; and it is evident that, although it is 
probably the best that circumstances will now permit, it is 
too exceptional to be permanent. 


EAST ROUMELITA. 


ba Russian proposal of a joint occupation of East 
Roumelia will undoubtedly be adopted, if it is true 
that it was originally suggested by the English Govern- 
ment. Prince GortcHakorr, through M. pe Guers, has 
judiciously avoided the use of language which might have 
seemed to make the performance by Russia of the stipula- 
tions of Berlin in any way dependent on the acceptance of 
his new project. He expressly acknowledges the binding 
force of the Treaty, while he offers a remedy for an alleged 
evil which the Berlin Congress is supposed not to have 
foreseen. The Russian armies will evacuate East Roumelia 
at the date fixed by the Treaty; but their Government 
professes to apprehend danger it the population is at once 
left without restraint or protection. If it were expedient 
to be critical rather than conciliatory, it would be easy 
to show that the Russians themselves are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the anarchy which they now propose to 
suppress ; but, whatever may have been the causes of 
the disaffection which exists in the province, it is neces- 
sary to maintain order, if only that there may be nooppor- 
tunity for the interference of the Turkish army. The 
schemeincladesa prolongation and enlargement of the powers 
of the Mixed Commission which is to form the government 
of the province for a year after the close of the Russian 
occupation. The work might have been accomplished 
sooner if Russian officers had either facilitated the labours 
of the Commission, or even abstained from thwarting its 


been easy to instruct the Russian Commissioners to act 
in loyal concert with their colleagues ; but it is better 
to obtain security for the future than to indulge 
in even merited recrimination. It is a great advantage 
that the Emperor of Russia has, however tardily, 
resolved to fultil his engagements under the Treaty of 
Berlin. Count Scuouvatorr, if it is true that he has per- 
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saaded the Emperor to withdraw further opposition to a | 
settlement of the Eastern question, has done good service | 
to his country and to Europe. 

It would not have been prudent to rely too implicitly on 
the report until it was officially confirmed. A Berlin paper 
in the interest of the Russian Government published only a 
few days ago an evidently fictitious account of a pretended 
reversal of the settled policy of England. Lord Sarispury 
was supposed to have himself suggested that the future 
Prince of Bulgaria should be appointed Governor of East 
Roumelia. In other words, the main contention of the 
English plenipotentiaries at Berlin was to be deliberately 
abandoned, and the provisions of the Treaty of San Stefano 
would be practically revived. The project was framed on 
the precedent furnished by the Danubian Principalities, 
which were by the Treaty of Paris made separate de- 
pendencies of Turkey. The Emperor of the Frexcu 
soon afterwards promoted the union of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, which was practically established by the election 
of Prince Covza as ruler of both Principalities. The 
annexation of East Roumelia to Bulgaria would have 
been a more remarkable departure from an international 
arrangement. The relations of the Danubian Principalities 
to the paramount Power were identical ; whereas Bulgaria 
is virtually independent, and East Roumelia, though en- 
dowed with autonomy, is still a Turkish province. The 
nomination by the Porte of a Governor-General of East 
Roumelia is subject to the approval of the Powers; but 
the Prince of Bulgaria will be practically a nominee of 
Russia. The English Government was therefore supposed 
to have approved by anticipation of the possible appoint- 
ment of General Ianatierr or Prince Donpovkorr Korsa- 
KoFF as Governor of East Roumelia. It was hardly neces- 
sary to add the assumption that the right of the Sutra to | 
occupy the line of the Balkans with his troops would be 
modified or abolished. The report must have been circu- 
lated by Russian agents with or without the authority of 
the Government. Count ScnovvaLorr may perhaps since 
have convinced the Emperor that the English Government 
will not assent to a departure from the conditions of the 
treaty which provide for the military defence of Turkey. 

In the discussions which have extended over several 
months the English Government has wisely refused to re- 
open any question which had been settled at Berlin. At 
different times it seemed that Russia had determined to 
stultify the Congress by an entire disregard of its de- 
cisions. Prince Doypovkorr insolently informed Lord 
DoxovcuMore that he would oppose any measure which 
might be proposed by England; and he more than once 
stigmatized the Treaty of Berlin as a farce, while the 
Russian Ampassapor at Constantinople was urging on the 
Porte literal compliance with all its provisions. 1n public 
speeches and official documents Prince DonDovUKOFF en- 
couraged the Bulgarians and East Roumelians to rely on 
the eventual attainment of union; and it is not sur- 
prising that, in furtherance of the policy which he re- 
commended, delegates were elected in the Turkish pro- 
vinces as pretended members of the Constituent Assembly 
of Bulgaria. It was not until the Assembly had met 
at Tirnova that the representative of the Russian Govern- 
ment was compelled, under superior orders, to prohibit 
purposeless discussions of territorial arrangements which 
were beyond the competence of the delegates. They had 
not unnaturally inferred from the first article of their 
draft Constitution that the enlargement of their territory 
was their primary duty. In East Roumelia the Russian 
Commissicners habitually voted against their colleagues, 
and in some places the populace was allowed or en- 
couraged to offer affronts to the delegates of Govern- 
ments supposed to be unfriendly. If the English Govern- 
ment had allowed itself to be diverted from its strict 
adherence to the Treaty, the intrigues of Russia might 
have prevailed. The Powers which had taken part in the 
Congress might have held various opinions as to the inte- 
rests of Bulgaria or the claims of Turkey, but they were 
unanimous in maintaining the compromise which they had 
originally approved. Of late it has been understood that 
Austria and England were acting in concert ; and it was not 
unreasonably inferred that the policy of Count ANpDRassy 
coincided as usual with the intentions of Prince Bismarck. 
The comparatively pacific demeanour of Russia may prob- 
ably be explained by the union of the Powers. The 
Government of Italy has the credit of having originally 
devised the scheme of joint occupation, which may per- 
haps prove to be the best solution of the questions which 


concern East Roumelia. 


If Russia and England are agreed, and if the other 
Powers assent, there will be still a serious, but not in- 
superable, difficulty to overcome. The Turkish Govern- 
ment will undoubtedly be disinclined to allow an inter- 
ference with its dependency which is not authorized 
by the Treaty of Berlin. If the proposed arrangement 
referred to a province under the direct administra- 
tion of the Porte, it might be comparatively difficult to 
justify a postponement of the restoration of the Sunran’s 
authority. East Roumelia is to enjoy the form of local 
independence which has lately acquired the name of 
autonomy, and in ordinary circumstances the Turkish 
Government will have as little right as a foreign Power to 
meddle with its domestic affairs. A tribute is to be paid 
to the Sutran; the northern frontier is to be garrisoned 
by his troops ; and, lastly, he is entitled, at the request of the 
local authorities, to suppress disorder or insurrrection. The 
militia, though nominally under the orders of the Turkish 
Government, is in ordinary cases exempt from its practical 
control. It is only when disturbance occurs that Turkish 
troops can march into the interior of the province ; and the 
barren right of engaging in civil war is not especially 
valuable. When the administration is in working order, 
there may perhaps be no occasion for the employment 
of Turkish or foreign troops. A joint occupation will 
be neither an execution nor a breach of the provisions 
of Berlin. Against the probable remonstrances of the 
Porte it must be vindicated as a separate act of policy, 
tending to the advantage of the Porte itself, while it is 
necessary for the security of the people of East Roumelia, 
and expedient as a mode of preserving or restoring the 
European concert. The danger of disturbance in the 
province is not so much that it might effect its object, as 
that it would, in the absence of due precaution, involve 
collision with Turkish troops. The chances of success 
would not be on the side of the insurgents. The Suntan 
has a large and disciplined army at his disposal, and some 
of his officers have perhaps profited by experience in active 
service. The revival of war in any form would cause just 
anxiety, and, in the probable contingency of a Turkish 
victory, atrocities either real or fictitious would provoke 
agitation in England, and perhaps serve as a pretext for 
interference on the part of Russia. The Turkish Govern- 
ment has nothing to gain by proving its superiority in force 
to its semi-detached province. Among the many drawbacks 
of Mahometanism, not the least is the practical impossibility 
of extending its dominion in Europe. The most crushing 
defeat of a Roumelian insurrection would leave the Treaty 
of Berlin untouched, and the right of the province to local 
autonomy unimpaired. The Turkish Government will 
probably insist on the barren right of coercing unruly 
dependents; but it must necessarily yield to combined 
pressure, exercised for the purpose of maintaining peace. 
The delay imposed on the restoration of Turkish sove- 
reignty is only fora year. At the end of that time East 
Roumelia will probably have found it useless to continue 
its clamour for union with Bulgaria. 


THE FRENCH SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 


ib hyponrge can be no question that the removal of the 
seat of government from Paris to Versailles has been 
a real advantage to France. A bad tradition had grown 
up with regard to the relations of Paris to the country at 
large. Three revolutions in succession had been purely 
Parisian revolutions. In 1830, in 1848, and in 1870 Paris 
had pulled down one Government and set up another, and 
France had patiently accepted the new rulers which Paris 
had given her. The fact that the Legislature was no 
longer sitting in Paris, that Paris had to take its orders 
from Versailles just as though it were Lille or Havre, 
has done more probably than anything else could have 
done to bring home to Frenchmen that this was only a 
bad tradition. It has been broken through, and, in 
ceasing to be customary and immemorial, it lost the 
indispensable characteristics of tradition. The defeat of 
the Commune made the change which the position of 
Paris had undergone especially conspicuous. No doubt, 
if the Government had been in earnest—and where in- 
surrection against his own rule was concerned want of 
earnestness was not one of M. Tu1ERs’s weaknesses—the 
result would have been the same whether Paris had had 
to be controlled from within or from without. But, 
if the control had come from within, it might have been 
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said that the better part of Paris had conquered the worse 
part, and the corporate dignity of the city would not 
have suffered. When Paris was besieged and taken by a 
French army at the bidding of a French Government, it 
was no longer possible to put things in this pleasant way. 
Paris had for the first time openly measured itself against 
France, and had been beaten. The emancipation of the 
country from the dominion of a single city was complete 
and unmistakable. Had it not been for the absence of 
the Executive and the Legislature from Paris, it would 
have been less complete, because it might have admitted 
of a softening explanation. 

Yet, though the sojourn of the Government at Versailles 
has been a real advantage to France, it was scarcely pos- 
sible that it should go on forever. At all events it was 
scarcely possible that it should survive the establishment 
of a Government genuinely Republican in all its parts. 
So long as the Government was in any degree reactionary, 
it could admit that Paris was hostile to it. Paris has so 
long been Republican in the most pronounced sense that 
no Government suspected of ever having contemplated a 
return to monarchy could pretend to command its con- 
fidence. It is different now that a Government is in 
power which on this point is as decided and has as little 
thought of going back as the Paris Municipal Council 
itself. There may be causes of quarrel between the 
French Government and the advanced Republicans stored 
up in the future; but, supposing it to be really agreed 
that they shall be put aside for the time, there is no 
longer any presentable motive for keeping the Chambers 
away from Paris. Indeed, their absence has always im- 
plied that the Government was, to a certain extent, still 
provisional. Even if the Count of Cuamsorp or Prince 
Louis NaPoLeon had been set on the throne, Paris must in 
the end have regained her place as the seat of authority. 
As a France from which Paris was excluded would not be 
the true France, so a Government which proclaimed that 
it could not trust itself in Paris would hardly have been 
regarded as a true French Government. So long as 
Marshal MacManoy remained President the last link with 
the provisional order of things which he represented was 
not broken. The Republic was still rather a Government 
to be certainly established in the future than a Govern- 
ment definitively established in the present. It was only 
natural, therefore, that the question of the seat of Govern- 
ment should stand adjourned, with many other questions, 
until all the several parts of the Government had been 
brought into harmony by the election of a genuinely 
Republican President. 

It cannot be denied that the return of the Chambers to 
Paris will cause some uneasiness to moderate politicians, 
and that the Government in particular may well look 
forward to it with real though concealed annoyance. It 
may be incumbent on them to run the risk of being con- 
fronted with a Paris mob, but, though it may be inevitable 
and right, it is not for that reason pleasant. Though the 
tradition that Paris can overturn a Government has 
been broken through, the Parisians may still be disposed 
to try whether it cannot be re-established; and however 
hopeless the experiment might prove to be, it would equally 
entail upon the Government the disastrous necessity of 
dealing with it. It is fortunate in some respects that 
Paris is the great military centre that the new 
system of French defence has made it. The garrison of 
Paris must always be more than sufficient to put down 
any attempt at insurrection, and probably more than 
sufficient to deter the revolutionary element among the 
Parisians from seriously contemplating such an attempt. 
There is little fear, as the army is now constituted, of 
the soldiers fraternizing with the mob. France equally 
with Germany is a nation in arms, and so long as 
the Government represents the nation, it may count 
with fair certainty on the support of the army in any 
conflict which it may have to sustain against a particular 
section of the nation. Still, in spite of these reassuring 
considerations, the revolutionary associations of Paris 
must for some time to come remain alarming ; and it would 
have been well if the return of the Chambers had not been 
voted by the Chamber of Deputies until the Republic had 
had a longer past of tranquil government to look back to. 
But when once the proposal was made it was impossible 
for the Government to oppose it. To have done so 
would have been to own themselves frightened, and a 
French Government which makes such a confession is not 
likely to be long left without solid justification for its 


fears. It must be the master of its own capital, if its 
capital is ever to be anything more than a centre ef dis- 
content and irritation. Among the duties which no 
French Administration can in the end evade is the duty of 
living in Paris without being overawed by Paris. 

After all, the difficulty of discharging this duty may be 
exaggerated. The danger which is supposed to attend 
the presence of the Chambers in Paris has sprung from a 
cause which might conceivably be equally operative if the 
Chambers remained at Versailles—the political apathy of 
the rest of France. The capital was omnipotent, not be- 
cause the Government was at the mercy of the Parisians, 
but because the country was indifferent. If in 1830, or 
1848, or 1870, there had existed in the provinces a deter- 
mination to maintain the Government which Paris had 
upset at all comparable to the determination to maintain 
the Republic which was manifested in the summer and 
autumn of 1877, Paris would not have been suffered to 
have her way without opposition. But no such deter- 
mination did exist, and men who do not care under what 
form of government they live are no more likely to resist 
revolutions than to make them. The power that claims 
their obedience is the power that receives it. If French- 
men outside Paris were still, politically speaking, the same 
apathetic beings that they were under the Second Empire, 
there would be every probability of their submitting to 
any kind of government which it might please Paris to 
impose upon them. But this description is no longer 
applicable to Frenchmen outside Paris. The secret of M. 
GamBetra’s power has been his recognition of this change. 
When the Republican leaders thought only of Paris and 
appealed only to Paris, the rest of France was careless 
about politics. Now the rest of France is eager about 
them. Whether M. Gamserra’s assumption of a completely 
new attitude in this respect was most a cause or an effect 
of the change—whether he has educated the country or 
been educated by it—does not much matter. The fact 
that France at large takes a more active interest in politics 
is an important thing to remember in estimating the 
dangers of the return of the Chambers to the capital. 
How soon the change will be effected now depends upon 
the Senate. The vote will probably be a close one, and 
if the proposal is rejected nothing more can be done for a 
year. ‘There must be unexpected strength in the second 
Chamber if it long resists both the Government and the 
Deputies upon a question of this kind. 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 


LE a general election had not been impending, perhaps 
Mr. SaMveLson might not have thought it necessary to 
move for an inquiry into the operation of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act. The facts of the case are well known to 
those whom they concern, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the farmers are especially dissatisfied with the 
state of the law. The Act which was passed four years 
ago by the present Government established in certain 
cases a presumption in favour of the tenant; but man 

landlords have taken advantage of the provision whick 


allows the owner to contract himself out of the Act. The- 
North Norfolk election seems to show that the farmers are: 


not yet won over by Liberal blandishments; but, if they 
are open to conversion, it is perhaps judicious to try to 
persuade them that they have a grievance. At present 
they would gladly concur with their landlords in sup- 


porting Mr. Harcourt’s amendment, if only there were 


the least hope that a Parliamentary inquiry would tend 


to diminish agricultural distress. In Lord Liverpoon’s. 


time, and again after the repeal of the Corn Laws, similar 
motions were frequently made, and Committees from time 
to time endeavoured to devise artificial remedies for the 
results of natural causes. The search sometimes lasted 
until it was superseded by the revival of prosperity ; but 
it never served any useful purpose, and inquiry is now, 
if possible, more hopeless than similar investi,ations 
thirty or sixty years ago. The causes of agricultural 
distress are few and simple; and they are the less re- 
movable because they are not always evils in them- 
selves. Low prices and high wages, though they may 
tend to annihilate farmers’ profits and to reduce rents, 
ought not to be, and could not be suppressed by legislation. 
The constant improvement of communication by land 
and sea confers enormous benefits on consumers of 
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food at the cost of domestic producers. The conse- | trated the admirable fidelity of the Conservative member: 
quences which the supporters of the Corn-laws appre-| to the Government. Mr. Reap, indeed, supported Mr. 


hended from the removal of protection are now for. 


the first time fully felt. The price of wheat is lower 
than at almost any former time, and there is little 
prospect of permanent recovery. The importation of live 
stock and dead meat begins for the first time to disturb 
a monopoly which seemed to be natural and secure. Parlia- 
ment can neither remedy nor even lament a cheapness 
which may be ruinous to those who are interested in the 
land. As Lord Metsovurye said of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, all the wise men were for it, and all the fools were 


against it; and he added that the fools had proved to be | 


in the right. The wise men in that case, as in dealing 
with the Corn-laws, had given fallacious reasons for a 
sound conclusion. It was right to repeal the Corn-laws ; 
but it was not true that the landed interest would benefit 
by the withdrawal of protection. 

Mr. Barctay’s notice of amendment on Mr. Harcovrt’s 
amendment ingeniously raised, by the insertion of one or 
two words, a larger issue than that which was proposed by 
Mr. Samvetson. The suggestion that the law of tenure is 
one of the causes of agricultural distress is not unlikely to 
attract the attention of farmers. The question has been 
frequently and sometimes acrimoniously discussed; and 
it is not disposed of by the Agricultural Holdings Bill, 
especially as the enactments are not compulsory; but the 
present agricultural distress has little or nothing to do with 
tenure. It is well known that an unprecedented number of 
farms have been thrown up by the tenants, to the great 
embarrassment of the owners; but the alleged effect of 
the existing tenure of land is to discourage the outlay of 
capital on the land; and it happens that the distress is 
most severe in the districts which have hitherto been most 
highly farmed. Strong wheat lands, and in some places 
light arable lands, no longer pay the heavy expense of cul- 
tivation. The labourers do less work than in former 
times, and demand higher wages ; and wheat is quoted in 
the market at forty shillings. If the occupiers had pos- 
sessed the frechold, they would have felt the pressure of 
the times ; and probably tenants under long leases are the 
greatest sufferers by the depression of agriculture. The 
usual tenure of land in estates for life may, in many 
instances, account for the undue parsimony of a land- 
lord when improvements are required; but it can 
scarcely be connected with the present distress. Mr. 
Baxciay, representing the skilled and wealthy farmers 
of Scotland, has probably no desire to split up the land 
into petty holdings. It may be doubted whetier, in pre- 
sent circumstances, many tenants would, if they had the 
on be willing to buy the freehold of their 

rms. 


Mr. O’Downxett, no longer confining himself to the 
advocacy of the right of Irish occupiers to the property of 
their landlords, kindly extends his solicitude to English 
and Scotch tenants, or rather to the general community. 
As he mildly remarks, an insignificant fraction of the popu- 
lation has ed the ownership which properly belongs 
to the whole, with the result, as he asserts, of stinting the 
natural production of food. In other words, property in 
land ought to be abolished, except perhaps where it belongs 
toa small occupier. Other philanthropists might prove 
that all other kinds of property are the subjects of equally 
unjust monopoly. The ownership of land has been re- 
cognized by law for time immemorial, and only a few 
years ago it was thought that investments in land were 
exceptionally secure. Mr. O’Donnett goes through the 
form of allowing a fair rent, which is to be fixed by the 


State; but the claims of former proprietors who had | 


become mere annuitants or incumbrancers would soon be 
abolished by a Legislature which might have previously 
expropriated the owners. It is not, for the present at 
least, worth while to discuss revolutionary or communistic 
measures; and it is scarcely to be regretted that a pro- 
fessed agitator should propose schemes which would be 
almost as distasteful to English farmers as to landowners. 
Mr. O’DoxxeEt would certainly not be satisfied by the con- 
cession to large agricultural capitalists of fixity of tenure, 
whilethe massof the rural populationcontinued to dependon 
wages. Thesubdivision of the land into petty freeholds would 
among other results put an end to scientific agriculture. 


The Cuancettor of the Excueqver had perhaps no choice | 


when he assented to the adjournment of a useless debate 
on Mr. O’DoxneE.t’s motion. The previous discussion had 


Samvetson’s motion for inquiry, though he would have 
preferred a Royal Commission to a Committee; but Con- 
servative county members in general preferred the risk of 
offending their constituents to the encouragement of legis- 
lative interference with freedom of contract. 

The Cuancettor of the Excnequer had perhaps ascer- 
tained the feelings of the party when he determined to 
resist the motion; but he was justified in refusing the inquiry 
as premature, and at the present time unreasonable. It 
is undoubtedly true that many landlords have contracted 
themselves out of the Act; and that no sweeping change 
has been made in the practice of compensation for un- 
exhausted improvements. Nevertheless, the transfer 
of the burden of negative proof from the occupier 
to the owner is likely to exercise considerable influence 
on their reciprocal relations ; and even on estates where the 
Act is not in force the twelve months’ notice is likely to 
become general. A time of unprecedented depression, 
while it is otherwise injurious to farmers, affords them a 
certain compensation in the pressure which it enables 
them to place upon landlords. Only five or six years ago 
the owner of a farm had the opportunity of imposing 
stringent conditions on the new tenant whom he selected 
among many eager candidates. The demand has since 
been reversed; and a tenant in want of a farm may, if he 
thinks fit, choose the most pliable of many competing land- 
lords. If among other conditions an applicant stipulates 
that the lessor shall not contract himself out of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, the demand will in many in- 
stances be conceded. As might have been anticipated, 
the debate was not confined within the terms of Mr. 
SAMUELSON’s motion. «Mr. Barciay and other speakers 
repeated the complaints which have been often made 
of the injurious effect of limited estates on the cultiva- 
tion of the land. The powers of limited owners were 
enlarged by the Act of 1875 ; but perhaps Parliament was 
even then unduly solicitous to protect the vested interests 
of reversioners. The most remarkable declaration in the 
debate, not in itself, but in the position of the speaker, 
was Lord Hartineton’s expression of opinion against 
limited tenures. The future head of one of the greatest 
landed families in the kingdom seems disposed to dispense 
in whole or in part with laws and customs which have 
been thought the main supports of aristocratic wealth 
and privilege. A departure from the traditions of the 
class to which Lord Harrinetoy belongs can only be 
explained by sincere and unselfish conviction. The 
pernicious effect of settlements on the cultivation 
of the land has been frequently exaggerated. The 
tenants of great estates, which are almost without 
exception under settlement, have been hitherto among 
the most enterprising and prosperous farmers ; but it is 
true that a life-tenant of small means, like other poor men, 
cannot afford to be liberal. It is possible that Lord 
Hartincton may have preferred the interests of his party 
to his own natural prejudices, but for the purposes of the 
next election there is little use in courting the farmers. 
The majority of them would perhaps have wished their 
representatives to vote for an inquiry into the working of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, but at present they care 
little tor questions of settlement and entail. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


T the end of last week Sir Henry James called the 

attention of the House of Commons to the many im- 
perfections which at present attend the administration of 
justice by the Superior Courts. The drift of his speech 
was that the Judicature Acts had done much good, but 
that their operation was greatly marred by some very bad 
arrangements which had been adopted in consequence or 
in spite of them, and also by some good arrangements not 
having been adopted which might easily be made in har- 
mony with them. One mercantile member and one solici- 
tor spoke, but otherwise the barristers had the debate 
all to themselves. Sir Henry James complained that, 
although the whole community was greatly interested 
in the administration of justice being made speedy and 
effectual, none but legal members ever took any part 
in the debates on the subject which from time to 
time oceupy the Honse. It is hard to see how any 


exhausted the subject ; and the division once more illus- | but lawyers should take interest in a subject of which 
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none but lawyers can practically know anything, and 
as to which lawyers show an astonishing amount of 
disagreement. More than one lawyer hazarded the 
opinion that the Judicature Acts were altogether a mis- 
take. But it is satisfactory to find that, the greater the 
eminence of the speaker, the more pronounced was the 
conviction entertained by him that the new system had 
done much good, and might be made to do much more 
good. The Arrorney-GeneraL vied with Sir Heyry 
JAMES in expressing his sense of the improvements that 
have been effected, and his determination to see further 
improvements made as soon as possible. It is only 
because those who are annoyed, and very naturally an- 
noyed, with some of the bad arrangements that now 
prevail shut their eyes to the good that has been secured, 
that imperfect justice is often done to the merits of the 

eat changes that have been made. As the ATTORNEY- 

ENERAL pointed out, we have now got two admirable 
tribunals of appeal. There is the reformed tribunal of the 
House of Lords, and the series of important cases deriving 
their origin from the liquidation of the Glasgow Bank 
affords at present an excellent opportunity of recognizing 
the great strength of this tribunal and the promptitude 
with which it discharges its duties. The intermediate 
Courts of Appeal are always, or almost always, at work, 
give judgments which satisfy the profession, and have 
scarcely any arrears. Pleading has been remodelled ; 
there is no longer any conflict of jurisdiction between the 
Courts of Common Law and Equity, and each judge can 
hear in full the cases brought before him. It may be 
added that there are now four gaol deliveries in the year ; 
and although judges and magistrates think this gives 
them much trouble for very little good, the Home 
Srorerary and the House of Commons are unshaken 
in their resolution not to let persons who may possibly be 
innocent remain in prison for months without trial. Some 
complaints, too, that are urged against the system de- 
serve very little consideration. If assizes are held 
in January instead of March, London suitors lose in 
one month and gain in another. As, again, the High Court 
of Justice is now one court, any of its members may be 
called on to try criminals; and it inevitably causes dis- 
appointment when a case that was expected to come on 
before an Equity judge has to be put off because he is 
away in Wales trying a tiny handful of prisoners. The real 
question is not whether the judges arealways to be found 
where some suitors wouid like to tind them, but whether they 
on the whole get through the work with which litigants 
provide them. The CHANCELLOR is very strong in his de- 
claration that they do, and that, according to all reasonable 
expectations, the cause lists will be cleared bef ore the Long 
Vacation commences. 


But the Cuancettor and the Arrorney-Geverat fully 
concur with Sir Henry James in thinking that there are 
points in the new system, or in the modein which it 
is worked, which are very defective. The most salient 
of these points is the utter want of method in 
taking and hearing Common Law cases. The suitors find 
it entirely impossible to learn when a case will come on; 
and, when a judge has begun it, he will hurry off to some 
other business and leave it unfinished. This makes liti- 
gation very expensive and very wearisome. Some who watch 
this state of legal chaos with regret and indignation think 
that the judges permit suitors to be thus inconvenienced 
simply because they cannot help it. There are too few 
judges for the multifarious duties cast on them, and the 
proper remedy is to make more judges. This is not the 
view of the heads of the profession, who are of opinion 
that there are quite judges enough. They say that, if the 
judges arranged their work properly, they might get 
through it easily enough. Those who like to see in 
the best possible light everything that judges do or 
do not do, urge that the judges do not arrange their 
work well because the whole system is so new that 
they do not as yet see how their work can be ar- 
ranged well. But this, again, is not the opinion of the 
CuanceLtor and the Artrorney-GreneraL. They do not 
hesitate to say that the judges will not do what they 
might do. Rules might be passed by which it should be 
clearly determined when and by whom causes should be 
tried. Probably the truth is that the business of the 
courts is not arranged because there is no one to arrange 
it. There is no central authority to draw up a general 
prospectus of the coming business of the Common Law 
Division. The chiefs of the courts still retain their titles; 


but they can no longer direct the business of their sepa- 
rate courts, for their subordinates do not any longer belong 
exclusively to these courts, and they have no duty cast on 
them, nor perhaps any power given them, to combine and 
settle the general course of business. The Chancellor, 
again, can only suggest. He makes the judges, but has 
no control over them when once they are appointed; and, 
although there are many advantages in this, the main 
reason for the confusion in the courts is that there is no 
head of the law. One speaker in the debate suggested, to meet 
this want, that there should be created a Minister of Justice ; 
but a Minister of Justice would not be likely to know 
enough of the practical working of the administration of 
justice to be able to tell judges what to do; and, if tradi- 
tional jealousies did not stand in the way, it seems much 
simpler to provide that all the necessary arrangements 
should be made at the beginning of each term by the 
three Chiefs and the Chancellor. Lord Catrns lately said 
that he hoped that, without recourse being had to new 
legislation on the subject, some satisfactory combination 
might be made by arrangement. 


Theoretically it is one of the prominent features of the 
present system that a single judge should be able to hear 
and decide every case, and that, if either litigant is not 
satisfied, he should go to the Court of Appeal. But prac- 
tically there is introduced for many purposes an inter- 
mediate tribunal between the single judge and the Court 
of Appeal, this tribunal being formed by two or more of 
the judges belonging to the division to which the single 
judge belongs. The new system of pleading has also given 
rise to many questions as to the shape the suit should as- 
sume before it is ready for trial, and the Master of the court 
in the first instance decides such questions. From him 
there is an appeal to ajudge in Chambers. From that 
judge there is an appeal to the Divisional Court, and from 
the Divisional Court there is an appeal to the Court of 
Appeal. This is a greater amount of appealing than was 
contemplated by the framers of the new system, and the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, although he pointed out that in some 
cases appeals to the Divisional Court saved any further ap- 
peals, yet expressed his earnest desire to abridge the stages 
of litigation, if only he could see his way to doit. The 
reasons why appeals to the Divisional Court must be al- 
lowed in some cases are of a highly technical character, and 
do not afford material for any but a professional discussion. 
But Sir Heyry James made a suggestion the character and 
purport of which every one can understand. He began by 
showing that at many places where civil assizes are held 
there is really no business. There is not, on an average, 
much more than a single case. It was, he thought, 
ridiculous to waste the time of the judges by sending them 
solemnly round to do so very little. On the other hand, 
there are some counties where there is more business than 
the judges can possibly get through. The consequence is 
that business has to stand over, and thus justice is denied 
or is very imperfectly accorded to such places as Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Leeds. Sir Henry James thought that 
one of the judges of the High Court ought to go on 
sitting in such places until he had got through all 
the business, even though this might involve his re- 
maining for months in one place. Succeeding speakers 
pointed out obvious objections to this proposal, as that 
it would break up the Bar, and that it would tend 
to throw judges too much into the society or cliques 
of a provincial town. Part, no doubt, of the great 
respect paid to the superior judges arises from 
persons in the country not being too familiar with 
them, and the majesty of the law would be somewhat 
dimmed if a superior judge was seen as constantly in a 
county town as a bailiff ora mayor. But the strongest 
argument against the proposal was furnished by the 
speaker himself. Sir Henry James stated that, out of nine 
hundred cases, on an average, tried on circuit in a year, 
less than two hundred involve sums of more than Sool. 
Thus, if the CHaNcELLor’s new Bill becomes law, three- 
fourths, perhaps—or, at least, two-thirds—of the cases now 
tried by judges on circuit will be handed over to another 
jurisdiction. There are, no doubt, cases where, although 
the amount at stake may not be large, great interests 
are involved; such as are properly submitted to the 
cognizance of a superior, and not to that of an in- 
ferior, judge. The cases submitted to the superior judges 
on circuit will probably much exceed a hundred and 
seventy, although the jurisdiction of the County Court 


| judges may be extended to the limit now proposed by the 
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Cuancettor. Still there can be no doubt that a great part | risk a collision with the Canadian Parliament. The 
of their present work will be cut away from the superior original concession of responsible government involved the 


judges when on circuit; and it will only remain to remodel 
the system, so far as possible, with the object of saving the 
judges the waste of time occasioned by their having to go 
where there is really no business that calls for their presence. 
It is tolerably safe to conjecture that, as time — on, 
the superior judges will remain more and more in London, 
and that the sphere of local subordinate judges will be in- 
creased. Meanwhile it is sufficiently clear that the short- 
comings which are acknowledged to exist in the present 
system lie not so much in the system itself as in the ar- 
rangements for working it, and it is rather for the Govern- 
ment to induce improvements than for the Legislature to 
make radical changes. 


THE CANADIAN TARIFF, 


FF\HE questions which Mr. Bricur lately addressed to 
the Tirccunnseuh on the proposed Canadian tariff ex- 
pressed legitimate uneasiness and disappointment. The 
vicious doctrines of political economy which the English 
colonies share with almost all foreign States are the same 
which Mr. Bricut eloquently denounced at the outset of 
his political career; and he probably finds it more painful 
to question the wisdom of a popular Government based on 
@ wide suffrage than to expose the selfishness of an 
oligarchy of landowners. It is indeed to the inherent 
weakness of an aristocratic minority that England owes a 
singular exemption from the economic fallacies which 
delude the rest of the world. It happened that at the 
time of the agitation against the Corn-laws almost all 
English manufacturers were sufficiently flourishing to 
defy foreign competition. Some classes of goods enjoyed 
protection for a few years after the abolition of the 
Corn-laws ; but manufacturers made no serious effort 
to maintain for their own wares the protection 
which had at their instance been withdrawn from agri- 
cultural produce. Imported corn and cattle now form 
.so large a part of the food of the community that it would 
be impossible to revive the smallest fragment of the Corn- 
laws; and the flagrant anomaly of taxing unprotected 
landowners and farmers for the benefit of manufacturers is 
not suggested, except under the thin disguise of recipro- 
city. No other civilized country, except perhaps Holland, 
habitually imports a large part of the food which it con- 
-sumes; and industrial capitalists, with the aid of their 
workmen, generally contrive to enlist a blundering 
patriotism on the side of their profitable monopolies. 
Advocates of Free-trade in the United States are popu- 
larly supposed to be bribed with British gold; and both 
producers and Governments on the Continent of Europe fre- 
quently make similar appeals to national jealousy. Interested 
manufacturers in the English colonies persuade ignorant 
and credulous multitudes that the exclusive consumption 
of local products indicates a noble independence of the 
mother-country. The Government of Victoria could 
probably count on the approval of the Assembly and the 
constituencies when it lately accepted a higher tender for 
rails made in the colony in preference to the lower rate of 
English iron. 
The Canadian Parliament, under the guidance of the 
present Ministry, is at present framing a tariff in which 
differential rates of duty are to be imposed on the produce 
of the United States. It was with ostensible reference to 
this scheme of legislation that Mr. Bricur inquired whether 
the instructions to the Governor-GENeRaL had been re- 
cently modified by the removal of a formal check on the 
imposition of protective duties. Until lately the Governor- 
General was directed to reserve all measures of the kind for 
the consideration of the home Government ; but the restric- 
tion was removed on the late appointment of Lord Lorne. 
As the Canadian Ministry commands a large majority, the 
new tariff may in the ordinary course of business be 
to pass ; and the Governor-GENERAL will, on the 
advice of his responsible Ministers, give his approval 
in the usual form. Mr. BricuT seemed to imply that the 
English Government or the CoLoNniAL Secretary was to blame 
for providing new facilities of protective legislation; but, 
unless a veto is to be imposed on a differential tariff, it 
is more convenient that the unwelcome duty of assenting 
to a bad law should devolve on the Governor-General 
than on the Crown. Mr. Bricur would probably, on con- 
sideration, not desire that the Imperial Government should 


constitutional right of doing wrong within extremely wide 
limits. In every body politic discretion must rest some- 
where, and for Canadian purposes it belongs to the 
Ministers who possess the confidence of the Parliament 
ofthe Dominion. The retrospective conjecture that better 
terms might have been made with the colonies by a reser- 
vation of perpetual Free-trade with England has no 
practical value. No such stipulation was in fact made, 
and the omission is scarcely a subjectof regret. The bargain, 
if it canbe called a bargain, between England and the great 
colonies is intrinsically and necessarily one-sided. There 
are no means of enforcing any real or imaginary obligations 
which may be supposed to have been incurred in return for 
an almost entire abandonment of effective sovereignty. If 
a vexatious tariff were enacted in defiance of a fundamen- 
tal compact, the colonists would probably correct the 
anomaly rather by demanding a change in the Constitu- 
tion than by repealing protective duties. The patriots of 
Victoria have frequently in their speeches threatened 
secession on much smaller provocation. 

It might be supposed that a project for discouraging 
trade with the United States ought to create little alarm 
in England. Differential duties will favour the importa- 
tion of English goods; and the Imperial Government 
might regard with complacency measures advantageous 
to its own subjects, for which it was not responsible. 
Unfortunately, it is well known that hostile legislation 
against the United States is merely intended to serve 
diplomatic purposes. The American Government has for 
some time past wished to effect a Customs Union with 
Canada; and its overtures have not been absolutely re- 
jected, though it has not hitherto been found possible to 
overcome objections of detail. Sir Jomn Macponanp and 
his followers are now applying pressure to the American 
Government in the form of an adverse tariff; but, if they 
attain their object, the weapon of differential legislation 
will turn its edge to England. By a curious inconsistency, 
communities which cling to protection are almost always 
willing to enlarge the frontiers within which there is 
absolute freedom of trade. The Americans would gladly 
abolish the Customs frontier which separates them from 
Canada for the purpose of securing and extending their 
monopoly against English competition. The tariff 
which is now proposed is chiefly objectionable because 
it will form a precedent for legislation similar in 
principle, but pointed in the opposite direction. A 
Customs union between Canada and the United States 
would be the severest test to which the modern colo- 
nial system has been exposed. It might have been 
thought that the smallest demand which England could 
make on the colonies would be the treatment which 
is accorded to the most favoured nation. The sup- 
porters of a Customs Union propose to admit all the pro- 
duce of a foreign country free of duty, and at the same 
time to impose protective or prohibitive duties on English 

ds. In Germany a Customs Union has been followed 
by political amalgamation, and it is well known that the 
American promoters of the scheme hope to attain the same 
object. Some of the colonists may perhaps see that union 
with a greater community would imply absolute fiscal de- 
pendence. The Canadians would of course be allowed a 
voice in the adjustment of duties; but on all disputed 
points they would find themselves in a small minority. 
The Cention will be guided by their own interest as 
they may understand it, and they will pay little regard 
to English wishes or opinions. It is true that they 
might violate the spirit and perhaps the letter of their 
constitutional arrangements with England; but at the 
present time colonial relations are even more entirely devoid 
than international law of an operative sanction. The 
Government of the United States has no technical right 
to negotiate with Canada on any subject, except on the in- 
vitation of the Imperial Government ; but, if the Republic 
and the Dominion thought fit to disregard propriety and 
loyalty, there would be no remedy except in war, which 
would certainly not be undertaken. 

If a Customs Union is formed, it may become necessary 
to reconsider the expediency or possibility of continuing 
the colonial connexion ; but on the whole it will, even 
in an extreme case, not be desirable to precipitate separa- 
tion. There is always a hope that economic leaden may 
sooner or later be discerned and corrected ; nor is it wholly 
impossible that the tie of allegiance which has almost 
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dwindled to a thread may hereafter become more binding. 
As long as the Dominion nominally forms a part of the 
Empire, Canadian ports will be open to English men-of- 
war, and enemies of the Crown will not enjoy the privi- 
leges of neutrals in the colonies. The population of 
Canada will not swell the ranks of the enemy; and in 
conceivable contingencies it mighteven aid the Imperial 
arms. According to some authorities, there is already a 
feeling of patriotic pride in the colony, which would 
not be equally gratified by subdivision into two or three 
States of the Union. Should the annexation be effected, 
the next generation will be trained up in the po- 
litical traditions and prejadices of the Republic. If 
patience fails to avert ultimate secession, no better result 
would follow a more self-asserting policy. The change in 
the instructions of the GoverNor-GENERAL probably repre- 
sents the determination of the Government not to inter- 
fere with the fiscal measures or with the other legislation 
of the Canadian Parliament. Submission to inevitable in- 
convenience may not be glorious, but it is always prudent. 
Lord Lorne’s Ministers may perhaps sometimes listen to 
his advice when they are well assured that he has neither 
the will nor the power to oppose their conclusions. The 
characteristic dislike of modern democracies to commer- 
cial freedom is well known to statesmen, and they have 
every opportunity of understanding that the powers be- 
stowed on colonies are likely to be used for the discourage- 
ment of trade and industry. It is useless to reserve for 
the consideration of the Crown every new measure which 
may be adopted for the purpose. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD, 


HE London School Board have just escaped from a 
very embarrassing position. Until lately the Board 
have been accustomed to borrow money at interest to meet 
their ordinary weekly expenses. In the long run, of course, 
they have ample funds for this purpose at their command ; 
but teachers and workmen want to be paid at short in- 
tervals, and the money has to be forthcoming, whether or not 
the Vestries have paid in the proceeds of the School-rate 
or the Public Works Loan Commissioners have lent the 
sums required for building schools. The difficulty has 
been got over by a system of short loans ; but the auditor 
has lately held himself precluded from recognizing this 
convenient transaction, and has consequently surcharged 
the Chairman of the Board and the Chairman of the 
Financial Committee with the amounts paid as interest. 
The Local Government Board thereupon referred 
the question to the Law Officers, and the Law Officers 
could not agree what answer to give. The Arror- 
NEY-GENERAL thought the School Board had a right 
to borrow as they had been accustomed to do. The 
Soricrror-GreneraL took a severer view, and held that 
they had no such power. In face of this conflict of experts 
the Local Government Board thought it well to be on the 
safe side. They remitted the particular disallowance on 
which the question had been raised, but warned the School 
Board that no similar consideration would be shown them in 
future. The result was that the Board, instead of borrow- 
ing as before, went on eating up their scanty reserve ; and 
at their meeting on Wednesday week it was announced 
that there was less than 5,000]. in the hands of the 
Treasurer to meet a weekly expenditure of 20,000/. Under 
these circumstances the Board unanimously determined to 
throw themselves on the mercy of Mr. Scrarer-Boora. 
They represented to him that, if he would not help them, 
the salaries of the teachers could not be paid, and the build- 
ing of new schools must be interrupted. Would he not, 
therefore, go on remitting these surcharges till Michaelmas 
next, and so enable the Board either to state a case for the 
opinion of the courts on the existing law, or to move the 
ducation Department for the amendment of the law ? The 
answer of the Local Government Board was, on the whole, 
favourable. No fixed time has been assigned down to 
which the remission of the auditor’s disallowances will be 
continued; but, provided that the appeal to the High 
Court of Justice is prosecuted with all despatch, and the 
case argued exclusively ou its merits, the Local Govern- 
ment Board will exercise the equitable jurisdiction vested 
in it until the result of the legal proceedings is known. 
Mr. Scrarer-Boorn considers that he has no power to 
pledge his Board to remit the costs of prosecuting this 
appeal in the event of their being disallowed by the 


auditor; but he is so convinced of the importance of the 
controversy, and of the necessity of having it settled by a 
court of law, that he has undertaken that the request of 
the Board to be allowed to pay these costs out of the 
School Fund shall receive the fullest consideration. 

The Local Government Board is not the only depart- 
ment of the Government with which the London School 
Board have been in correspondence, and they will ap- 
parently have some difficulty in making a good defence to 
the charge which the Education Department has brought 
against them. The School Board had, in part, attributed 
their poverty-stricken condition to the neglect of the 
Education Department to forward to the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners certain recommendations for loans 
which the department had already sanctioned, and in 
connexion with which much of the expenditure had been 
already incurred. ‘The inference was that, if the Education 
Department had not been guilty of this delay, the School 
Board would have been richer by 91,000l., and the 
necessity for appealing to the Local Government Board 
would, at all events, have been postponed. The letter 
from Mr. Cumiy, which was published on Thursday puts 
the facts in a very different light. According to Mr. 
Cumin, the proposals in question were not sanctioned. 
They were only referred back to the School Board 
for further information. Mr. Cumin implies that the 
Education Department suspected the School Board of 
a tendency to run into expense. The amount of an esti- 
mate is quite as important, he says, when a proposal 
for a loan is under consideration as the arrangement of 
the plans, and the Education Department accordingly 
returned the plans to the School Board, with a request to 
be furnished with an estimate of the cost of carrying them 
out. When the required estimate was laid before the de- 
partment it was held to be too large, and the issue of the 
recommendation to the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
was “ purposely delayed,” until the School Board “ had 
“ come to some arrangement by which the cost of building 
“ schools in London should be materially reduced.” If Mr. 
Cumiy’s narrative is correct the School Board treated 
this delay as a merely formal matter which need not in- 
fluence their action in any way. They assumed that the 
consent of the Education Department would ultimately 
be given to the loans, whether the estimates were reduced 
or not, and they proceeded apparently to sign the con- 
tracts, and to lay out the money which they felt sure of 
getting in the end. Mr. Cum says that the School 
Board was speedily warned in each case that no contract 
for the buildings should be signed until the plans, speci- 
fications, and estimates were finally approved. Conse- 
quently, the scrape in which they have lately been involved, 
and from which they have only been extricated by the 
joint action of the Local Government Board and the 
Education Department, was a scrape entirely of their own 
making. They chose to sign contracts when it was still 
doubtful whether the consent of the Education Department 
would be given to the loans by which the money was to be 
raised, and then they very naturally found it impossible to 
find the money without a loan. Fortunately for the School 
Board the magnitude of their distress compelled the Educa- 
tion Department to be merciful. “ Inorder,” says Mr. Cumin, 
“to meet the difficulties in which the School Board have 
“involved themselves, my Lords have consented to make 
“the recommendation asked for,” and the 91,0001. which 
the School Board have pledged themselves to spend with- 
out seemingly having any certain ground for thinking that 
it would be forthcoming when wanted is or soon will 
be in their hands. 

Mr. Cumiy’s letter raises a much more important ques- 
tion than any touched upon in the correspondence with 
the Local Government Board. It is plainly expedient 
that the School Board should have the power to raise 
short loans when that mode of obtaining money happens 
to be convenient, and if the existing law does not allow 
this, it ought to be at once made to allow it. It, 
is essential, however, to the proper management of 
the School Board finances that they should not be 
allowed to borrow money entirely at their own discretion ; 
and if Mr. Cumiy’s account of their customary practice is 
correct, they have in at least one remarkable instance, not 
indeed borrowed money, but so committed themselves to 


‘the expenditure to nitet which they had asked leave to 


borrow it, that the department with which it rests to give or 
withhold the necessary sanction felt that its hand had 
been forced, and that there was no option left but to 
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authorize a loan without insisting on the conditions which | 
it had originally meant to exact. This is a very serious | 
accusation to bring against the School Board. If it did 
not seem impossible that the Education Department 
should have made such a charge without being certain of 
its facts, we should say that it was impossible that a public | 
body such as the London School Board should | 
have laid itself open to it. The Government, through | 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners, are will- | 
ing to lend money to School Boards for the pur- | 
pose of building schools; but they very properly | 
require, as a protection against unnecessary expenditure of | 
the ratepayers’ money, that the Education Department | 
shall have recommended the loan as one proper to be | 
raised. The Education Department, with equal propriety, 
roquire that, before they issne their recommendation, the 
estimates and plans of the proposed school buildings shall 
be laid before them. It is plain that, in order to deter- 
mine whether a particular outlay deserves their sanction, 
they must know what kind of school it is intended to 
build, and how much money it is intended to spend on it. 
The building may be greatly in excess of the wants of the 
district, or the estimate of the cost may be greatly in ex- | 
cess of the really necessary outlay. It seems incredible 
that the School Board should have assumed that the Edn- 
cation Department would consent to a loan of 91,000!. 
after they had been expressly told that the department would 
not consent to it until the Board “had come to somearrange- 
“ ment by which the cost of building schools in London 
“ should be materially reduced.” if they have assumed this, 
they ought not to escape without a very much severer 
censure than is conveyed in Mr. Cumix’s letter. Ifa. 
public body finds that it has only to spend money without | 
the consents demanded by law, ard the consents, which 
would otherwise have been withheld, are at once given, 
it will be under no restraint whatever as regards ex- 

nditure. In this case, as has been said, it seems simply 
incredible that this should have been done; and Sir 
Cartes Reep says distinctly that it has not been done. 
In presence of two conflicting impossibilities, we can only 
wait for the further evidence which is promised. This 
much, however, is certain. Either the London School 
Board has committed a gross breach of duty to its con- 
stituents, or the Education Department is entirely mis- 
taken in its view of facts about which it is peculiarly 
bound to have accurate knowledge Whichever of these 
alternatives is true, the matter is not one which ought to 
be left where it is. 


UPHILL WORK. 


S° deep lies the love of variety in our nature that few people 
do not, in the long run, find it more fatiguing to keep entirely 
upon level ground than to take hill and dale, rough and smooth, as 

ycome. Ifthe actual force spent in occasional climbing is 
greater than is required for level walking, it is more healthily dis- 


tual change more than compensates for the mere physical effort. 

here is a somewhat similar advantage in the fact that the 
figurative journey of life seldom remains long at one level. All | 
work has its times of toiling ascent and of easy downward sliding. | 
Life itself generally begins with a stiff climb, and ends with less | 
of active effort and more rapid progress. Or, from another point 
of view, we may compare youth to a rush down towards the 
plains, from which, later in life, we hope gradually to rise to the 
serene heights of experience. There is a delightful adaptability 
about the up and down hill metaphor; it runs equally well back- 
wards and forwards. But, on the whole, the most natural use of 
it is that which treats the morning’s journey as uphill work; and 
typifies the absence of conscious effort, the quick flight of time, 
and the sense of gradual closing in and loss of vantage ground 
which creeps over us with advancing years, by the one word 
“downwards.” Down from the level table-land upon which 
middle age takes its stand and does its work, down into the gather- 
ing shades of evening, down towards the valley through which all 
must pass—such is the course which to the imagination most 
lives seem to pursue. At any rate, the sort of effort required at 
one stage of life is quite unlike that which we have to make at 
another ; and these changes would alone suflice to secure us against 
stagnation. 

‘There is in most people’s minds such a prejudice in favour of | 
youth that they scarcely recognize the amount of toil which is 
imposed upon the young at every step by want of familiarity with 
their tools and their materials. We refer of course to the con- | 
siderable majority who do bear the yoke in their youth; not to | 
those whose only business up to the Salesian of middle age is to 
give free play to the instinctive arts of pleasing themselves and | 
others, in which some young people Ender a proficiency as | 


surprising as that of the half-hatched chick in picking up corn, 
Less spontaneous natures may be only beginning to master the 
same arts as the occasion for practising them passes finally away, 
All those who are called to the more truly human tasks which 
involve thought and struggle must have the opportunity of 
observing, as life goes on, how strangely the burden of toil seems 
to shift its place. What strange, blundering struggles it used to 
cost us to accomplish things which now we do almost uncon- 
sciously; how much more exhausting often was the bewilderment 
of groping our way and beating the air than the effort b 

which, later in life, we produce much more tangible results! It 
would often be an encouragement to the young if it were but possible 
to explain to them how necessary a foundation for future useful- 


| ness they may be laying while they seem to themselves to be 
| merely finding themselves out in one mistake after another. If 


we reckoned the value of our work by its immediate results, most 
of the labour spent in youth would go for very little. Its chief 
effect is to pile up mounds of failures, over which we may climb 


' to a vantage ground for future activity. Happily this upward 


struggle has its own exhilarating sense of infinite possibilities 
ahead which enables us to make light of toil and of failure. Ina 
later phase we become chary of uncertain effort, and, while every 
stroke begins to tell, we also begin to think twice before striking, 
On the level table-lands of middle life we can calculate precisely 
how much effect we shall produce ; we are no longer liable to lose 
our footing and roll down the slope after the ludicrous and ex- 
asperating fashion of our youth; but neither have we any sort of 
expectation of reaching the clouds ; and, if what we do looms larger 
in other people's eyes, we often know quite well that we are not really 
putting half as much labour into it as we spent upon the scrambling 
attempts of earlier years. 

On a smaller scale, every one who has produced any kind of 
work of art knows what different kinds of effort are required for 
beginning, carrying on, and finishing any design. Most people 
probably feel that in the first sketch there is a nameless charm 
which is aimost inevitably obscured as the work advances, to re- 
appear, if all goes well, in a different form as it draws towards its 
completion. Here the uphill part of the work comes in the middle, 
while the beginning and the end seem almost to do themselves. 
Probably few experienced artists would attach much importance 
to their own judgment of the value of their work during the fami- 
liar uphill stage. Not only in painting, but in all sustained effort, 
there is sure to be a time when the general plan or effect, clear 
enough at the outset, is lost sight of in the labour of working out 
details before it can be restored in its fulness. But in paint- 
ing this is actually visible to the eye, because, as long as any one 
part is less complete than the rest, there is a real discord of 
colour which the painter must disregard while he steadily pursues 
the processes required for bringing out the ultimate harmony, 
until, as the long labour draws to its close, every separate touch 
acquires an almost magical power and value as it falls into the 
place prepared for it by previous toil and sacrifice. Something of 
the same kind happens in most lives, Youth is full of interest 
and picturesqueness, like a sketch freshly dashed off by the hand of 
a master, and age may have all the stately harmony of a finished 

icture; but the intermediate stage is apt to be blurred and con- 
fused with a multitude of details. Happily the pressure of business 
generally distracts the attention of the artist in life from the 
inevitable flatness (if we may be permitted suddenly to reverse 
our metaphor) which attends its middle period. The most 
romantic of us have scarcely time to miss from their own lives at 
their fullest that picturesque effect which is often so marked in 
youth and in old age, and which is to the flatness of middle age 
what the hills are to the plains. 

The slowness with which time passes in youth is another point 
which almost forces us to think of it as of an uphill road. Rejoice 
as we may to run the race, we cannot climb as fast as we shall 
descend. We have to put forth all our will to advance not only 
forwards, but upwards. Every step on an uphill road not only 
brings us nearer to the goal, but also requires a victory over the 
force of gravitation ; so that it is no wonder if our steps are slow. 
But when we have passed the watershed, and begin to tend down- 
wards, we have only to yield ourselves passively to the same force, 
and we are carried forward with but little effort of our own— 
quickly and more quickly as the path grows steeper. The in- 
voluntariness of much of our action as life advances is a startling 
change to those who care to notice it. Once perhaps it was a 
daily act of self-denial to set to work at all. Later in life not to 
work would be the severest of penances. 

The act of engaging in labour may be uphill work only at the 
outset of life; but the work itself which we do may become ever 
more and more arduous, if we are not content with quantity of 
effect, but aspire to perfection in quality. Those who are pos- 
sessed by this ambition will find the whole of their life’s journey 
lying uphill. There are for them no level plains on which to 
settle down to reap the reward of former toil. For them the 
shades of evening bring no relaxation of effort. Their expectations 
may be less unlimited as time goes on, and less of their strength 
will be wasted in vain endeayours to grasp at what is beyond 
their reach ; but the upward strain will not be relaxed; it will only 
be economized, as experience takes the guidance of their steps. 
And with the life-long toil of ascent comes the life-long expansion 
of horizon; the journey which is all uphill must needs conduct 
the wayfarer to fresher air and serener solitudes; away from the 
crowd and the smoke, up to the heights from which what is mean and 
trivial falls out of sight, and the sounds of strife are hushed, A 
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freshness more exquisite than the freshness of youth is reserved 
for some of the aved ; but it can be attained only by a path which 
lies from first to last uphill. ? 

Uphill work, both literally and figuratively, means work in two 
directions at once; literally, it is going forwards while we raise 
our own weight ; tiguratively, it is doing things and learning how 
to do them at the same time; thus lifting ourselves on to a higher 
platform of moral or intellectual being. There is always in some 
senses an ascending slope before us, which we may scale if we will. 
But happily it does not rest with ourselves to decide whether the 
general tenor of our lives shall be that of laborious ascent or of 
gentle downward gliding. The force of gravitation need not be 
always regarded as a type of the depraved tendencies of the human 
heart. There isa time for all things, siys the wise man, and if 
there is a time for learning, so is there, happily, a time for forget- 
ting; and also a time for idly applying and enjoying what we 
have learnt. There is a time for scrambiing upwards, and a time 
for lying on the grass in the vailey ; a time for climbing fruit-trees, 
and a time for letting the ripe fruit drop into our mouths, Even 
Christian, who was not the man to flinch from his share of climbing, 
found rest and refreshment in the Valley of Humiliation, and it 
would be a poor view of life which valued nothing that was not 
gained by the sweat of our brow. Let life tend ever so steadily 
upwards in its moral and spiritual aspects, and intellectual labour 
be ever so strenuously directed towards higher and higher levels of 
attainment, still there will be in the outward life pauses from all 
activity, and welcome and gentle relaxations of eflort, when our 
wisdom is to sit still and receive the riches which flow into our 
souls from above. Hard work is no doubt a cure for many evils, 
and the taste for it a most excellent one to acquire if we can; but 
not to be able to abstain from it for a time, not to have any idea 
of enjoyment without it, is a miserable slavery and blindness, 

The most exquisite pleasure which we ever take in the work of 
our own hands or brains is probably derived from some rapid 
achievement wrought without conscious effort in some direction in 
which we have lately been working hard. After making a series 
of laborious studies, with perhaps little apparent result, we 
suddenly find ourselves rendering an impression, either in words 
or in colour, with an unstudied felicity which has gone far beyond 
the result of all our former labour, and perhaps by means of which 
we can give no complete account. Such moments are like those 
in which, after along steep climb in the shadow up the jutting 
shoulder of a mountain, we suddenly turn a coruer, and find 
ourselves face to face with the whole expanse of the western 
heavens. 


GHOSTS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


BY wen more depressing than to perambulate the Inferno 
between Virgil and Dante would be the occupation of 
wandering through large and silent halls haunted by the pale 
forms of those whom we have known and loved—ghastly un- 
realities, visible but intangible, bearing the semblance but not the 
substance of old and valued iriends. Nor would our spirits rise 
if, as we hurried away from one apparition, another immediately 
presented itself; if the figures were sometimes a ghostly white, 
and sometimes wore the colour of the familiar forms themselves, 
though not of their substance. The pale and lifeless image of 
an old Italian friend might make us shrink in horror, and on 
turning we might be confronted by the shade of one whom we knew 
iamiliarly in Spain some thirty years ago, while old acquaintances 
made in India and Central Asia might appear, standing motionless 
and ghastly. The sight of a few men, women, and children saunter- 
ing sleepily through these halls, or lounging on benches, apparently 
unconscious of the presence of the dread forms which haunted the 
building, though somewhat reassuring, would scarcely cheer the 
visitor, especially if these human beings seemed affected by the 
depression of the scene, although they looked not at the grim 
apparitions. The gloom of such a place would be increased by the 
sudden chiming of a deep-toned clock, which, on being examined, 
proved to be but the vain resemblance of a clock which once stood 
in an old cathedral tower far away in Eastern Germany; nor 
would the scene be rendered less sombre by the presence of many 
monuments to the dead. It may easily be imagined that such 
surroundings as those which we have been describing would be 
the reverse of hilarious; and yet the British nation has provided 
for itself a place of entertainment of very much this nature. 

The lover of statuary and architecture who has travelled much 
in Europe may experience some such sensations as those above 
described by paying a visit to the South Kensington Museum, 
for, as he wanders through its halls and corridors, he will be 
confronted by the apparitions—in plaster of Paris—of many of 
his old friends. We are far from undervaluing that wonderful 
exhibition, being fully alive to the merits of many of the works of 
art which it contains, and being ready to admit the usefulness of 
plaster casts. The latter are invaluable to students of drawing, 
and serve as useful works of reference to artists and amateurs; they 
afford opportunities of completing their studies to travellers who 
have only had time to inspect the objects which they represent in 
a hurried manner, and they help to refresh the memories of the 
most learned. To the untravelled they are naturally instructive ; 
but it is obvious that they can convey but a very imperfect idea of 
their originals to those whose artistic travels have been limited to 
London museums. A work of art which, while to a certain ex- 


tent complete in itself, forms but a small part of a magnificent 
whole, loses much of its virtue when taken from its proper place 
and exhibited alone; much more, therefore, does the plaster repre- 
sentation of a part of a great work, when shown alone, fail to give 
much idea of the beauties of the original as it stands in its proper 
position. When a fine work of art is seen in its own place many 
questions of interest at once occur to the mind of the traveller— 
such as how it came there, what it is made of, and when it 
was made; but we do not trouble our heads much about 
an object which is plainly labelled as made of plaster, and having 
cost thirty shillings. Then again, in a museum it is next to impos- 
sible to avoid crowding things too much together to allow any 
opportunity for their beauties being fairly appreciated. Let us 
suppose the case of a cast of some bronze doors. Instead of 
approaching them from an open piazza, admiring their breadth of 
treatment in the distance, their general richness at a nearer view, 
and their marvellous detail on a close inspection, we have to 
thread our way through a labyrinth of huge casts and stands, and 
then look at them in an awkward position. We thus can only 
enjoy a small portion of their beauties, Then the doors them- 
selves, instead of closing the portals of some cathedral or baptistry, 
lie flat against a wall, and convey no meaning. In a line with 
them are other plaster doors; this is the door department, and they 
stand in a row like crows upon a rail. We have more room to look 
at the cast of the gallery in Santa Maria Novella at Florence. This 
cast is at the end of an upstairs corridor, and can be seen to advan- 
tage from below. The colour of the plaster too is not very 
strikingly dissimilar from that of the marble of the original, and 
as we look up we try to fancy that we hear the choir singing High 
Mass, and see the monks in their white habits. Suddenly the 
illusion is dispelled. A policeman appears at one corner of the 
gallery and a nurse with a baby at the other, and we speedily 
realize the fact that, after all, we are at South Kensington and not 
at Florence. Models of the splendid pulpits of the cathedral und 
baptistry at Pisa are placed opposite each other, as if it were intended 
that rival orators should thoroughly “ ventilate” some theological 
question from their heights. Michael Angelos David towers 
above, ready to dropa stone upon the head of the worsted disputant. 
Shakspeare and Cupid, side by side, help to form the audience, and 
several human beings are already asleep upon some benches beneath 
the pulpits, thus helping to give reality to the scene. The shrine of 
Saint Sebaldus, coloured and gilded in imitation of its original at 
Nuremberg, is overshadowed by the tomb of a Mogul; and 
German, Hindoo, and Italian monuments hob-nob in the most 
friendly manner. It is sweet to recall memories of our childhood, 
and these models remind us of the days when temples and pagodas 
used to be represented on the dinner-table in barley sugar. 
We do not, however, remember any effort of the cook or con- 
fectioner—not even a wedding cake—which equalled in originality 
the arrangement of the cast exhibited at South Kensington of the 
splendid Puerta de la Gloria belonging to the cathedral of 
Santiago. Trederick the Great is complacently riding on his 
charger through one archway, and Mercury is bounding with 
a hop, skip, and a jump through the other. ‘Lhese immense 
doorways are quite dwarfed by the cast of Trajan’s Column, 
which rises immediately in front of them. This column has 
been broken in two to suit the exigencies of limited space, and 
the result is about as graceful as would be that of a broken 
statue of a man, one half consisting of his legs standing upright, 
and the other of his upper half resting on a cross section of his 
middle, his thighs and head being level with each other. The 
Science and Art Department might with as much reason urge 
that this arrangement would give a correct idea of the man 
as that their divided cast of Trajan’s Column could give a correct 
idea of its original. Even a bronze-coloured lfon, which stands 
between the two broken halves, looks astonished at this piece of 
eccentricity; but, in order to palliate any defects in the ar- 
rangement of the Column, the thoughtful authorities have fur- 
nished a sketch of Trajan’s Column as it looked at home, which, 
with a book telling everything that an ordinary visitor is likely 
to want to know on the subject, is placed on a desk at the foot 
of the great cast. When last at the Museum, we noticed two 
plaster horses in a Biga, galloping eagerly. in the direction indi- 
cated by a placard which was placed immediately in front of them. 
On this placard a finger pointed to the mystic words “To the 
Refreshment Room.” If a visitor liked to follow the proposed 
course of these horses, and established himself at a table in the 
grill-room about luncheon-time, he might hear the students re- 
counting their impressions of their studies and the lectures which 
they had heard during the morning ; and he might form his own 
conclusions as to the edification likely to result from an atmosphere 
of plaster of Paris, sham antiquities, and museum lectures. 

We doubt if the devotion (whether artistic or otherwise) 
aroused by a gilded plaster model of a maguiticent gold reliquary 
could be very wholesome. There isa fine example of such a 
model at Kensington. We wonder that coloured casts of the 
relics which it contained are not placed in an adjoining case. 
Surely this would be the very acme of modelling—or ape- 
dom. Many yards of superficial wall-surface are covered by 
a ghastly and gigantic diagram, showing the relative proportions 
of some of the most remarkable buildings of various countries and 
dates on a scale of about one-sixteenth of their actual heights. 
The dome of St. Peter's is relieved against the great pyramid of 
Cheops, above which again peeps the top of the spire of Strasburg 
Cathedral. Beneath rise the slender proportions of the Albert 
Hall,which are partly concealed by the Temple of the Giants and the 
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Parthenon of Athens. After gazing at this extraordinary diagram, 
one is almost disposed to make a vow upon the nearest plaster 
altar never to look ata cathedral again and to forswear archi- 
tecture for the future. Surely the erection of the Tower of 
Babel was not such a sin asa work like this. The large hall in 
which it hangs is a kind of architectural dissecting-room. Here 
are parts of some rood-screen, there some choir-stalls, and there 
again a piece ofa cathedral facade. The place is full of pieces and 
sections, as if the principal buildings in the world had been 
operated upon by some giant’s scalpel. A skinned human arm 
lying upon a surgeon's table, although interesting in its way, does 
not give us any very direct enjoyment, neither do casts of bits and 
scraps of the great works of architects and sculptors. On returning 
to England from a long tour on the Continent, where we have given 
special study to architecture, statuary,and woodwork, aftersufiering 

oman feverand the loss of much of our luggage,after being wearied, 
robbed, and bug-bitten, it is disheartening to tind that the model 
working-man can come from theCity by the Underground Railway 
and see in one morning exact models of many of the worlis of art 
which we saw at the cost of so much labour, time, and money. 
When we look with ungracious eyes at the unsophisticated arrival 
by the Underground comfortably glancing over in a few hours 
exact imitations of objects which it took us many months to see, 
we are reminded of the late Major Whyte-Melville’s story of a 
hard rider who complained at the end of a severe run with the 
hounds that, after spoiling his hat, tearing his coat, laming his 
horse, having two falls, and riding first from end to end, he found 
that a fellow on a coffee-coloured pony arrived at the finish before 
him afterall. The underground tourist is not to be beaten by 
the Continental traveller, even in the matter of photographs. 
As he leaves the Museum, he can buy “cartes” or “cabinets” 
of the various objects of interest which he has been inspecting. 
He may fill his pockets with photographs “taken direct from the 

laster cast,” and carry away armfuls of “ descriptive catalogues.” 

e may even increase his spoils at the depédt of the Arundel 
Society within the building, and pocket a small copy of the 
diagram showing the comparative altitudes of the principal build- 
ings in the world. He has one great advantage over the Con- 
tinental traveller, which consists in his freedom from the nuisance 
of cicerones, and he can wander where he will in the Museum, 
without being disarmed of his umbrella. He may breakfast, lunch, 
and dine in a medieval chamber, at a reasonable rate, hear a lecture, 
wash his hands, and spend an hour or two in an excellent library, 
“within the precincts of the building.” It may be true that at 
the South Kensington Museum we see little but the ghosts of the 
statuary and architecture which we admire abroad, but where, 
let us ask, out of England, can we find a South Kensington 
Museum? 


THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


7s programme of the performances of the company of the 
Comédie Francaise during their coming stay in os A has 
been published, and it may be presumed that those who drew it up 
have taken some trouble to select the pieces best titted to show 
the powers of this unrivalled body of artists, and most likely to 
lease such audiences as will probably be attracted to the Gaiety 

eatre. It would scarcely seem, however, that all the care 
which might have been expected has been given to the selection of 
the dramas which are to be acted, as, though many of them are 
sure to be successful and to produce a great impression on those 
who witness them, there are others on the list which are little 
likely to please ; while the names of some plays which ought cer- 
tainly to be given in any representative performances of the 
Comédie Francaise are, to use a hackneyed expression, conspicuous 
by their absence. To these deficiencies we shall presently refer, 
in the hope that changes may yet be made; but it is only fair 
to speak in the first place of what is good in the programme 
which has been issued on behalf of the great comedians. That 
in arranging it there has been due regard for the claims of the 
classical as well as of .modern drama, and a desire to ofier both 
the old masterpieces and the best plays of the present day, is evi- 
dent ; and, so faras regards the classical drama, the effort has 
been fairly successful. 

The first place, as was to be expected, is given to Moliére, and 
it need hardly be said that this was obviously the richt course. 
Despite the almost superstitious veneration which Frenchmen 
have for Racine and Corneille, the attractions of tragedy, even at 
the theatre in the Rue Richelieu, are not great compared to those 
of comedy ; and in London people would probably take but very 
little pleasure in the stately declamation of solemn rhymed verse. 
Of Moliére’s plays, nine are to be acted—namely, Zurtufe, Le 
Misanthrope, L’ Avare, Les Précteuses Ridicules, Le Médecin malgré 
Lut, Les Femmes Savantes, L’Etourdi, Les Fourberies de Scapin, 
and Le Dépit Amoureur. The selection, on the whole, is a 
good one. Tuartufe, of course, must be given in any series of 
representative performances. Le Misanthrope and L’Avare were 
extremely successful when they were acted during the previous 
visit of the actors of the Francais, and will doubtless be so 
again. No one with the smallest appreciation of wit and happy 
jesting can fail to be greatly amused at the inimitable scene 
in Les Précieuses Ridicules where Madelon and Cathos ex- 
change phrases with the disguised lackeys, or to enjoy the 
brilliancy of Les Femmes Savantes. Le Médecta malyré Lui has, 


as need hardly be said, always been one of the most popular of 
the great writer's pieces tin France, and, like Tartufe, could not 
possibly be omitted. ZL’ Etourdi, Moliére’s first comedy, and Le 
Dépit Amoureux, in which, like Shakspeare, he took an Italian 
story for the base of his plot and enriched it with his own inimit- 
able genius, will probably please; but Les Fourberies de Scapin 
might well have been left out. Respect for Moliére and for the 
traditions of the Théatre Francais prevent Frenchmen from ob- 
jecting to the buffoonery of the play ; but probably to an English 
audience the sight of an old man standing upon the stage covered 
with an enormous sack and beaten by a lackey, who afterwards 
declares that he was really flogged, and persuades the victim that 
he only received accidental blows from the end of the stick, will 
suggest a particularly bad pantomime. Light of Moliére’s plays 
will be enough, without this one, which will give English 
audiences the idea that Frenchmen are sometimes amused 
by fooling best suited for children. If this piece were struck 
out of the list, it would be possib'e to give Corneille’s 
Menteur twice, instead of once, as is proposed. It should 
be remembered that in 1871 no play was more successful 
than this one; and happily the two admirable actors who then 
performed Dorante and Cliton to an enthusiastic audience still 
fill the same parts, and their powers are in every respect 
undiminished. Les Platdeurs, which was also performed in 1871, is 
of course to be acted, and three other comedies of inferior order, 
but belonging to the classical repertory, are to be given. These 
are Le Joweur of Régnard, deemed the successor of Moliére, Le 
Mariage de Figaro and Le Barbier de Séville of Beaumarchais. It 
cannot be said that the two latter have been wisely chosen, as 
both are—so far as regards Engiish audiences—too much asso- 
ciated with recollections of operatic music. This was especially 
shown to be the case with the last-named during the performances 
in 1871. It was admirably acted, but the familiar music of Rossini 
was missed by everybody, and the play was perhaps less successful 
than any other given during the sojourn of the Frangais actors in 
London. If this circumstance is remembered in time, these 
pieces will probably be withdrawn; but, whether they are with- 
drawn or not, the number of comedies which will be acted during 
the coming season will certainly be large. 

With tragedies this will not be the case, as only three are to be 
given; and there can be no doubt that, in determining to produce 
so few, a wise discretion has been exercised by those who set- 
tled the programme, as, if many tragedies were represented, 
English audiences would be very greatly bored. The pieces 
selected are Phédre, Andromaque, and Zaire. In the first of these 
the chief attraction will be Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt’s performance 
of the part of the hapless queen, of which we have spoken more 
than once. It is by no means improbable that the scene in which 
Phédre avows her guilty love will produce a deeper impression than 
anything else which will be witnessed during the stay of the great 
French actresses and actors in England. Mlle. Bernhardt will have 
the advantage of being aided by M. Mounet Sully, whose impersona- 
tion of Hippolyte has been much admired in Paris. In the part of 
Orosmane in Zaire this strange actor, sometimes so extravagant 
and sometimes so powerful, will be seen at his best; but itis to be 
hoped that he has learnt to avoid the eccentricities which marked 
his first appearance in this character, when, to the great discomfort 
of his comrades, he took totally different positions on the s 
from those which had been settled at rehearsal, and finally placed 
Zaire under the disagreeable necessity of coming up to him to be 
stabbed. M. Maubant’s performance of Lusignan in this play 
should be watched with interest, as the character was a favourite 
one with the greatest of English actors. Garrick is said to have 
rendered Lusignan with even more than his usual skill. Mlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt is of course to appear as Zaire, and as Andro- 
maque in Racine’s tragedy. In neither part, however, is she 
likely to produce so great an effect as in Phédre. 

This and the other two tragedies, with the comedies which have 
been mentioned, will give English audiences a very fair idea 
of the French classic drama; and, as already stated, the selection 
seems on the whole to have been judiciously made, though some 
pieces have been chosen which might well have been left out. Of 
the selection of modern plays, it is unfortunately impossible to 
speak in the same terms, as the errors which have been made are 
not inconsiderable. 

Before pointing these out, however, we wiil mention the prin- 
cipal pieces, which appear to have been rightly chosen and to be 
such as ought to be given in representative performances before 
English audiences. These are:—Les Caprices de Marianne, On 
ne badme pas avec TAmour, and di ne faut jurer de Rien, by 
Alfred de Musset; Hernani, by Victor Hugo; Mile. de Belle-Isle, 
by A. Dumas; Le Gendre de M. Poirier and Les Fourchambault, 
by M. Emile Augier; Le d'/s Naturel, by M. Dumas fils; 
Mercadet, by Balzac; Le Marquis de Villemer, by George Sand ; 
Gringotre, by M. de Banville; and La Joie fait Peur, by 
Delphine de Girardin. ‘There is little risk in asserting that 
these pieces will be altogether successful. Some of them, 
indeed, have already been successful in London. Besides 
Musset’s three beautiful plays, Mile. de Belle-Isle, Le Gendre 
de M. Poirier, and Mercadet were acted in 1871, and all were 
very greatly admired. It is impossible to doubt that they will 
be equally appreciated when produced for the second time. The 
other pieces mentioned are scarcely less certain to be received 
with favour. Victor Iugo’s Spanish drama cannot fail, despite 
its occasional extravagance, to impress those who witness it; 
and the two plays representing modern life in which M. Emile 
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Augier and M. Dumas fils have recently achieved so much suc- 
cess will probably be as popular at the Gaiety as they have been 
at the theatre in the Rue Richelieu. The Marguis de Villemer,a 
piece of a totally different order, is always made interesting by the 
wonderful acting of MM. Delaunay and Worms. Gringoire, with 
its quaint story of the obscure genius who awakened some feelings 
of pity in Louis XI, and La Joie fait Feur, with that dialogue 
which Delphine de Girardin alone knew how to write, are amongst 
the most charming of the minor plays in the repertory of the 
Comédie Frangaise. 

Well chosen, therefore, are some of the dramas to be acted; but 
it is difficult to understand what reasons can have caused the selec- 
tion of others. One of the first names which appear in the programme 
is L’Etrangére, the worst of M. Dumas’s compositions, and in some 
respects as bad a play as ever was written. The story is clearly 
made out of two different plots which the author has shown none 
of his accustomed skill in welding together, and it is impossible to 
sympathize with any one of the characters. To an English 
audience the Duchesse de Septmonts, whom M. Dumas intends to 
be pitied, will appear a worthless and shameless woman; Mrs. 
Clarkson, the adventuress, a vicious lunatic, given to unintelligible 
rhapsody ; and Clarkson a very singular specimen of an American 
husband. The play, however, may have one use, as showing how 
naturally extreme dulness seems to accompany extreme im- 
morality. Le Sphinx, which, strange to say, is to be acted three 
times, is, tho not so offensive as L’Etrangére, an excessively 
disagreeable ~ and possesses but small literary merit. Its 
success was originally due in great part to Mlle. Croizette’s very 
realistic representation of a death by poison. This has now been 
rendered somewhat less excruciating, in accordance, no doubt, with 
the principles of dramatic art, but with considerable injury to 
the piece, which sorely needs a great effort on the part 
of actress or actor to give it interest. Here, then, are two 
plays—one of which is to be acted on three nights—that might 
certainly have been left out with advantage. ‘Io these must be 
added Le Supplice dune Femme, Mile. de la Seiglire, and L’ Ami 
Fritz. It has generally been supposed that in the first of these M. 
Emile Augier meant to show how terribly a woman may be 
punished for illicit love. To English people it will most likely seem 
that Mme. Dumont does not receive a whit more punishment than 
she deserves for long-continued infidelity to her husband; and 
' they will probably not appreciate the kindness of the author, who 
has left his play without any definite conclusion, intending doubt- 
less to give all who might witness it the pleasure of devising such 
conclusions for themselves as might best meet their ideas of poetic 
justice. Unlike this piece and the others mentioned, M/le. de 

Seigliére and L’ Ami Fritz are not in the smallest degree dis- 
agreeable ; but, alas! not even the admirable acting of Mesdames 
P. Ponsin, Reichemberg, Broisat, and Jouassain, and of MM. Got, 
Coquelin, Febvre, and can make these respectable works in- 
teresting. 

It is , indeed, to understand why these plays should have 
been chosen, and still more extraordi does their selection seem 
when it is remembered that there are others in the present reper- 
tory of the Comédie Frangaise far superior to them whi for some 
inscrutable reason are not to be performed. Adrienne Lecowvreur, 
for instance, which was mentioned in the list first issued, has been 
withdrawn. Marion Delorme, revived a few years ago with such 
marked success, is not to be acted, although Hernant is to be played 
four times, Le due Job, so perfectly suited for representation in 
England, and rendered so interesting by M. Got’s admirable 
acting, has no place in the programme, and Ruy Blas, which has 
been for some time in rehearsal, and is just about to be produced 
in Paris, is not to be given in London. Then surely La Nuit 
d@ Octobre, of Musset, which was so greatly admired when the 
Frangais actors were here before, might be given on their second 
visit, instead of one of the minor pieces announced. Let it be 
hoped that this and the other omissions mentioned may be 
remedied, and that before June comes a revised list may be issued 
from which L’Etrangére, Le Sphinx, Le Supplice dune Femme, 
Mile, de la Setglitre, and L’ Ami Fritz will have disappeared. It 
is much to be desired that during their stay in England the 
actresses and actors of the Comédie Frangaise should appear in no 
plays which are unworthy of them, and that, so far as possible, all 
those pieces in which their great and varied powers are best 
exhibited should be performed. 


THE PONTIFF OF POSITIVISM. 


HE Trustees of the Hibbert Fund, who have induced Mr. 
Max Miiller to lecture on the Religion of the Rig-Veda, and 

Mr. Page Renouf on the Religion of Egypt, will probably some 
day appoint a lecturer on Patent Religions. To the great working 
creeds of the world, patent religions stand in the same relation as 
do patent medicines to the art of healing. The drugs and the doc- 
trines are often discovered by very ingenious people; they are 
widely advertised, they have some ardent believers, and they give 
a large —s to the names of Cockle and of Comte. ‘The pills 
and the platitudes have their confessors too, the gentlemen and 
ladies who send grateful testimonials to the patentees of Revalenta 
Arabica, and the London Positivists “who manifest consistent 
ition” to things in general, in “a protest signed by Mr. 


Of all patent religions, the most instructive and the most 


diverting is no doubt that which styles itself the “ Religion 
of Humanity,” and which is at present mined by dissent. 
The late Mr. Sydney Dobell, the poet, was a member of 
a Church which consisted of a certain Mr. Thompson and his 
sons-in-law, with their families. The Thompson Church was torn 
by social and theological schisms; and so, as we gather froma 
sermon of Mr. Richard Congreve's (The Religion of Humanity. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co.), is the Church of M. Comte. The fault 
of the Religion of Humanity is one which, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
might say, “it shares with the British College of Health in the 
New Road. That building does credit, perhaps, to the 
resources of Dr. Morison and his disciples, but it falls a good 
deal short of one’s idea of what a British College of Health ought 
to be.” In the same way does the Religion of Humanity fall short 
of one’s idea of what a Religion of Humanity ought to be. It is not 
only that the number of the believers is inadequate; for few reli- 
gions have begun their career with a large body of subscribing dis- 
ciples. The petty squabbles, rather than the insignificant numbers, 
ot the Church excite the admiration of the honest inquirer. There 
is one term of praise, however, which may be sincerely applied to 
the Religion of Ilumanity—it is thoroughly English. 

Mr. Congreve, the pontifex minimus of the Universal Religion, 
often finds himself at variance with his fellow-countrymen. He 
has to admit, in his interesting Encyclical, that England is darken- 
ing the prospects of humanity all round. She is draining Cyprus, 
and has intentions on those fifteen feet of Oriental sewage in 
Famagosta harbour which, according to Comte, the Western 
Powers should leave alone. She is busy in South Africa; she is 
stirring in Central Asia; she is thought to be meditating inter- 
ference with the Oriental evolution in Burmah; and Mr. Congreve, 
like many persons who do not believe in Humanity, is deeply 
pained by her conduct. Some may call him unpatriotic. t 
them look at the agonies of the Universal Church, and they will 
see that Positivists are Englishmen, in spite of themselves. Though 
there are only about fifty of them altcgether, they are fighting 
about liturgies and asserting the right of private judgment in 
the matter of hymns, and wanting to confine religious worship 
to sermons, just like the members of any Particular Baptist 
congregation. There has been a demand—a partial demand, we 
fear—‘for something which might give a definitely religious 
character to our ordinary Sunday meetings, and take from them 
their predominantly intellectual aspect, which could in no wise 
adequately awaken our feelings.” The “ predominantly intellectual 
aspect ” is Comtese, we presume, for Positivist sermons. So far from 
“ adequately awakening ” anything, these sermons, if we may judge 
from the specimen before us, would adequately send all the world 
to sleep. A new sort of service, of an adequately awakening cha- 
racter, was therefore attempted, on the first day of Moses, 91, the 
Festival of Humanity, or, in ordinary parlance, on the first of 
January, 1879. This service (which does not seem to us to add 
much to the festivity of Humanity) is “due to the thoughtful 
co-operation of two members.” The particular additions to the 
ordinary services consisted partly of the utterance of some short 
sentences before the sermon, and partly, it seems, of the exhibition 
of a portrait. Mr. Congreve said that, “ with allowance for the 
accidental failure of the portrait, it was, I think, very success- 
ful.” It is certainly a pity that the portrait failed. The effigy 
of M. Auguste Comte was presented, we presume, to the faithful 
by the humble agency of a magic lantern. Now, if anything 
goes wrong with the slides of a magic lantern—if a comic 
slide, for example, is accidentally introduced in the wrong 
place, or if the right slide is upside down—the effect is dis- 
appointing in the extreme. We may be wrong, of course, in our 
conjecture about “ the accidental failure of the portrait.” Some- 
thing may have been attempted with photographs and the electric 
light. The Polytechnic is full of resources of this kind, which 
ought to be at the service of Humanity, especially on the first day 
of Moses, when no one would grudge a little extra outlay. In 
consequence of the failure of the portrait the short sentences 
may have been less eflective than was expected. They do not 
appear to be printed with the Encyclical, for the address to 
“Holy and Glorious Humanity” we take to be part of the ordinary 
liturgy. In this effusion the remarks about “thy beautiful planet, 
the Earth,” suggest that the two members of the congregation 
who intelligently co-operated borrowed something in style from 
the “ prayer ” of a Scotch minister:—“ Thou hast made the Sun, 
and thou hast made the Moon, and the Comets also, which in 
their eccentric movements round the centre of our system some- 
times approach so near that boddy that they are in eeminent 

ro’ being veetritied.” Such and so great are the dangers 
which beset the amateur composers of liturgies. 

It is scarcely fair, of course, to judge of the Festival of 
Humanity when we have neither the portrait nor the short 
sentences before us, and are limited to the merely intellectual 
entertainment provided, at great length, by Mr. Congreve. The 
Universal Church is awakening, or at least several of its members 
are awakening, to the need of art in its services. Others of the 
members seem to hold with the Presbyterian who objected to 
the “ Kist of Whistles ” and to “scandalous images.” Possibly 
some of these iconoclasts “ got at ” the portrait, so that perhaps the 
failure was not accidental. It is painful to have to suspect aa 
and Glorious Humanity of anything not quite straightforward, 
but the religion is, we fear, in danger of controversies like those which 
rent the Eastern Church. Mr. Congreve himself is entirely in favour 
of the introduction of “some hymns, if possible with accompanimen' 
but without, if that is not to be had.” Could not the Univ 
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Church agree to a compromise ? Could she not hire a harmonium 
for three months, which would bind her to nothing in future? | 
When the Church includes the whole of Ifumanity, when we have 
all to go to it on Sunday, it will be rather dreary if music and art 
are absolutely prohibited—in fact, we doubt whether Humanity | 
will stand it. Even in the present bleakly intellectual condition 
of the Church, the priest reads “‘a passage from some poet, most 
frequently from one of those in the Positivist Library.” Who 
are the poets in the Positivist Library? Does it include the un- 
published Ballades and Villanelles of Jeremy Bentham? Is the 
Epic of Hades on the shelves, and are the works of Mr. Austin 
Dobson to be found there? Miss Martineau’s Lyrics and Love 
Songs, and that early and rare work of Comte’s, Les Abimes 
Lyriques, are doubtless to be found ; and we know, from a quotation 
by Mr. Congreve, that the Positivist Library includes Cary’s 
Dante. It ought to have a place for M. Littré’s new render- 
ing of the Jnferno into old French, and if Mr. Mill left 
any poetical remains, it is in the Positivist Library that 
the curious must look for them. ‘There should be little 
diiliculty about hymns, or at least about a hymn, if once the 
congregation will subscribe for the harmonium. Mr. Swinburne, 
in Songs before Sunrise, has written a “ Hymn to Man,” to “ Holy 
and Glorious Humanity.” It covers fourteen pages, contains 
about three hundred lines, and we are bound to say that it would 
be quite a relief after any purely intellectual entertainment. 
Perhaps humanity could not sing all through it on any one first 
of Moses, but it might be divided into parts, like the Hundred 
and Nineteenth Psalm :— 

Things are cruel and blind ; their strength detains and deforms, 

And the wearying wings of the mind still beat up the streams of their | 

storms. 
So the hymn runs on, and ends:— 

And the love-song of earth as thou diest resounds through the wind of 

her wings, 

Glory to man in the highest, for man is the master of things. 

Nothing can be more suited to the spirit of the Universal Church 
than this scorn of “ things ” in general, and this assured belief that 
man will prove too many for “ things ” in the long run. 

While speaking of the esthetic side of religion, we do not ob- 
serve that Mr. Congreve said anything about Positive architecture. 
There is a slight Jacuna in the system, just where detiniteness is 
most desirable. If the old faiths are outworn, as Mr. Congreve 
holds, the old styles are much more decrepit, and it is with real 
curiosity that we desire to see Mr. Congreve’s idea of a cathedral. 
Difficulties will be felt in connexion with the glass, if the Church 
absolutely objects to representations of anything on this beau- 
tiful planet, the earth, or in the waters under the earth. Perhaps 
a style of architecture may be among “ the other additions which 
will come with time.” 

Passing from details of organization, Mr. Congreve reviewed the 
position and prospects of the Universal Church. He admits 
that conversions are very few; but then, says he, “ all forms of 
religious revival are doing some portion of our work.” He 
believes that the foundations of theological belief are being sapped, 
and that all the birds which religious revivals have wounded 
will ultimately flutter into the net of a non-theological religion. 
Mr. Congreve thinks theological believers credulous, He 
himself apparently acquiesces without difficulty in a faith which 
makes the most amazing demands on credulity. He and his 
disciples believe that Humanity is Holy and Glorious, and they 
even seem to expect that in some far-off future it will be happy. 
If ever people come to strain at doctrines that we scarcely care to 
introduce in this place, is it probable that they will swallow the 

igantic camel of the holiness and ultimate happiness of Humanity? 

an is un méchant animal,said the sanest of poets, whose comedies, 
whether they be in the Positivist Library or not, might almost 
convert a pupil of M. Comte. If there is an antidote for the 
dreams of the first pontiff of Humanity, surely it is to be found in 
the poems of Shakspeare and Moliére. They knew precisely how 
much the holiness of humanity is worth; and, after reading a 
sermon of Mr. Congreve's, it is almost a duty to turn to the pages 
of these sincere and sensible observers who “knew what is in 
man. 

When Mr. Congreve talks of Comte’s patent religion as “a new 
Catholicism, succeeding and superseding the older or Roman 
Catholicism,” it is too plain that he knows not what spirit he is 
of. The Church of Humanity exhibits, in their most thoroughly 
British forms, all the marks of self-willed and, to tell the truth, of 
half-educated dissent. Long ago science passed by the clever 
generalizations of Comte; they now appear like queer fossils of extinct 
and unsuccessful creations in Mr. Congreve’s discourse. The fan- 
tastic and incredible religion that rests on their shifting founda- 
tion is rather less likely than Mormonism or Sandemanianism to 
supersede any of the ancient creeds of mankind. 


THE THREE ARMS. 


‘PuE past thirty years of military history have been prolific of | 
change and improvement in all that appertains to the art of 
war. Military weapons in general have undergone, and are still 
undergoing, changes; but these changes have not always been 
equally apportioned among the three arms, and thus it has fre- 


quently happened that one of them has, by means of some recent 
invention, been invested with a temporary importance until some | 


fresh improvement affecting another again alters the situation, 
Beginning our retrospect immediately before the Crimean war, we 
find the weapons in general use to have been much the same as 
they were in the days of the Peninsula—namely, the musket, the 
extreme range of which may be said to have been two hundred 
yards, for the infantry; artillery, which was seldom effective be- 
yond six hundred yards; and sword and carbine for the cavalry, 
the latter weapon having been, from its bad shooting, an almost 
useless superfluity. The close of the Crimean war was followed by 
a series of improvements, the first of which affected the infantry 
only—namely, the Enfield ritle, a weapon which in the hands of 
properly trained men was found to be perfectly effective at eight 
and nine hundred yards, Its appearance was hailed by an out- 
burst of exultation on the part of the infantry. Here, it was 
said, is a weapon which, as regards both range and accuracy, 
actually excels the field-gun. Of what further use could artillery 
now be, for would not both men and horses be demolished by in- 
fantry tire before the guns could return a shot? This impression 
was contirmed by a diagram which appeared in the Musketry In- 
struction book of the period. It represented a gun and waggon 
coming into action, the figures of men and horses alike copiously 
spotted with bullet-marks, the whole being intended to represent 
the eflect of musketry fire at eight hundred yards from a squad of 
men during a period of about two minutes, It mattered little 
that the squad was composed of picked shots, that the range was 
accurately measured and known, that the marksmen had enjoyed 
perfect freedom from hurry or excitement; in a word, that the 
practice had been carried on under circumstances which could 
never have existed in actual war. There was the diagram, and it 
sufficed to point the moral that the days of tield artillery were 
over. 

As for cavalry, they never had been formidable to foot-soldiers, 
and now would be simply contemptible. Henceforth in- 
fantry would be the sole arm, and the sooner the other two were 
disestablished the better. Time, however, brought the artillery 
their revenge. Before long it was discovered that guns could be 
rifled as well as small-arms, An increase in the range 
of tield artillery more than commensurate with that which 
had taken piace in the musket was at once established, and, more 
than this, the steadiness of flight which characterized the new 
elongated projectiles rendered the use of the percussion shell 
feasible. Arullery did not, however, for some time, regain its 
proper position with regard to infantry. The first appearance of 
rifled cannon in European war was in the French army of Italy in 
1859. But the country was unfavourable to the movements and 
action of artillery; and, although the power of the new weapon 
was fully demonstrated at Solferino, the part played by the arm 
during the whole campaign was subordinate, if not insignificant. 
The campaign of 1866 in Bohemia found both combatants pro- 
vided with a numerous and powerful ritled artillery ; but its proper 
use was little understood by either, and again the part played by the 
arm was unimportant throughout. To a Prussian infantry officer, 
the late Captain May, belongs the honour of having first pointed 
out the causes of this. In his celebrated Tactical Retrospect of the 
campaign he animadverted severely on the loose disconnected way 
in which the Prussian artillery drifted into action—frequently too 
late to be of any service, often without any specified object, always 
without unity of action in itself or concert with the other arms. 
He showed that both in attack and defence the arm had distinct and 
legitimate functions which had hitherto been sacrificed to indivi- 
dual caprice. In a word, he proved conclusively that the short- 
comings of the improved artillery were due, not, as was generally 
supposed, to technical, but to tactical, defects ; and he boldly pro- 
phesied that, in the next war, that side would win which knew 
best how to make use of its artillery—in other words, that side 
whose artillery had had the best tactical training. His suggestions 
were adopted, and he lived to see his prophecy fulfilled to the 
letter. The part played by the German artillery during the war 
of 1870-1 not merely restored the arm to its proper place, but 
raised its prestige to a height it had never before reached. 

Let us now turn to the cavalry. We have already remarked that, 
on the first appearance of the rifled musket, this arm also was doomed 
to extinction by theorists of the musketry school, on the ground 
that, if it had been unavailing against infantry armed with the old 
smooth-bore, it was simply useless now. It never occurred to these 
prophets that cavalry might possibly find other duties in war 
than that of incessantly charging infantry duly drawn up to receive 
them; and the delusion was contirmed by the fact that, when the 
artillery did at length make a forward move by the adoption of 
rifled guns, it was obvious that the cavalry weapon proper, the sword, 
was incapable of further improvement. Nor did the campaigns of 
1859 and 1866 tend to dispel it. In the former, the nature of the 
country, as already remarked, was unfavourable to the action of 
the mounted branches, and the whole war was from beginning to 
end literally devoid of cavalry incident. An idea of the 
played by the arm in 1866 may be gathered from the following 
facts. On the eve of the battle of Kiniggratz, two immense hostile 
armies were in close proximity, and neither of them had the slightest 
knowledge of the fact. Out of one hundred and thirteen Austrian 
guns captured at the battle,one hundred and eight were taken by the 
infantry and five by the cavalry, while after the victory there was 
absolutely no pursuit of the beaten army. ‘These shortcomings 
were sharply criticized in several quarters, and especially by the 
writer already quoted, who, while condemning the general in- 
efficiency of the Prussian cavalry throughout the campaign, 
pointed out that in more than one instance the arm had, in seyeral 
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partial or isolated actions, brilliantly distinguished itself, and that 
nothing but good tactical training for officers and men was needed 
to make it thoroughly effective. As in the case of the artillery, 
the subject was taken up by the German authorities, and the result 
again proved the justice of Captain May’s strictures. So far from the 
use of cavalry having departed, it was found that the extraordinary 
pace which has become a leading feature in modern war afforded the 
arm incessant occupation in reconnoitring the enemy, screening its 
own army, and in seizing important points. So admirably did the 
German cavalry cover the advance of their immense host in 1870 
that the Emperor Napoleon admitted, in his pamphlet on the war, 
that, “in spite of the most persevering researches, it never was 
known where the enemy's main body really was.” Another 
German writer on tactics, indeed, described cavalry as “useless on 
the battlefield, invaluable off it,” but even this cannot be ad- 
mitted. The well-known charge of Von Bredow’s brigade at 
Vionville gained the precious moments which enabled the Germans 
to bring up reinforcements to their exhausted advanced troops, 
and was largely instrumental in the subsequent success of the 
great turning movement which placed the whole German army 
between Paris and their enemy. There can be little doubt that, 
under a good system and good leaders, cavalry will always do 
good service on or off the battlefield, and that it has fully regained 
its proper position with regard to the other two arms. 

Thus we see that each arm has made a step in advance which has 
left their relative positions nearly unaltered. Unless weare mistaken, 
the infantry has just made another move forward. During the last 
Russo-Turkish war it was remarked that the Turkish rifle, which 
is nearly the same as ours, could be used at distances far in excess 
of that for which it was sighted. Again, immediately before the 
Afghan war our authorities in India caused the Martini-Henry to 
be tested for range; when it was found that, although the rifle 
was only sighted up to 1,400 yards, its fire was perfectly effective 
at 2,100. It may be urged that, although the weapon may shoot 
well at such distances, the soldier cannot; and that, to all practical 
intents, such a range is a delusion. In reply, we would ask any 
one who remembers what the shooting of the army was when the 
Entield rifle first appeared to compare it with whatitisnow. The 
improvement has been so immense, and the practice at what are 
now considered the long ranges is so good, that we have no hesi- 
tation in believing that, if sights are provided and practice allowed, 
the soldier can be brought up to the level of his rifle. Supposing 
this to be done, the infantry will have effected a distinct improve- 
ment, and one which especially threatens the artillery; for, while 
eavalry can, and generally do, keep under cover until the moment 
for action arrives, artillery must remain stationary on elevated 
ground, where they can both see and be seen. At first sight it 
would appear that the best course for the artillery to pursue would 
be tc engage at longer ranges; but there isa serious obstacle to this. 
It is well known that, as far as the power of the present field-gun 
and the effect of its projectiles are concerned, it is effective at tive 
thousand yards, and in the case of our sixteen-pounder field gun 
at seven and eight thousand yards. But, on the other hand, the 
best authorities have declared that all practice carried on at 
ranges so great that the effect cannot be distinguished is wasted ; 
in other words, that the range of field artillery is limited by the 
power of human vision. Opinions may vary as to what this range 
may be, but we think that for all ordinary practical purposes it 
may be taken as two thousand yards, or about a mile and a 
quarter. The late Major Home, R.E.,in his work on Tactics, 
says:— Beyond two thousand tive hundred paces "—that is to say, 
two thousand yards—“ unless under peculiar circumstances, the 
effects of the shot cannot be detected, and it becomes conse- 
quently impossible to correct the gun.” We may therefore con- 
sider that against troops crouching behind trenches or any slight 
natural cover, or even in loose formation in the open, the range 
of field artillery is limited to that distance. But, if infantry fire 
is developed in the manner we have suggested, the rifle will 
be on an equality with the gun. The advantage which the 
artillery possess in the fact that their projectiles can demolish 
both men and solid material will be counterbalanced by the con- 
spicuous and stationary target which the gun and its detachment 
must present to the infantry. Nor should it be forgotten that 
while a gun, properly laid, can only fire two rounds per minute, 
it might be opposed by a dozen riflemen, each of whom, even with 
careful aiming, could discharge at the rate of ten shots per minute. 
It is evident that this question has already attracted attention. A 
distinguished artillery officer in our service has suggested that 
field artillery should be provided with portable iron bullet-proof 
shields as a cover from infantry fire ; oul at a recent meeting at 
the United Service Institution the question of combining infantry 
fire with artillery in the preparatory stage of an attack on a 

ition was brought forward. The subject is one of great 
interest, and we fully expect to see it soon take its place among the 
tactical questions of the day. : 


PROTESTANT DISSENSIONS IN GERMANY. 


A interesting paper has lately appeared in the Allgememe 
Zeitung under the somewhat enigmatical title, “* A Protestant 
Qld Catholic Law.” What this means is that it has been proposed 
to introduce a law to relieve the existing state of tension between 
the “ Orthodox ” and “ Liberal” parties in the Established Pro- 
testant or “ Evangelical” Church of Germany, analogous to that 


passed some years ago for the relief of the Old Catholics. Our 
readers may recollect that early in the present century (1817) the 
Lutheran and Reformed (or Calvinistic) Churches were fused 
together by Frederick William III., King of Prussia, into one, 
under the name of the Evangelische Kirche, which has accordingly 
continued to exist ever since as a single organized body, the only 
Protestant Church recognized by the State. But this drastic 
method of effecting a religious union, which would have been im- 
possible in a country less habituated to minute governmental 
control in all the affairs of life great or small, has not, as is 
natural, proved a complete success. What are called in England 
the High Church and Low Church parties may be said to be 
roughly represented by the Lutheran and Calvinistic sections of the 
German Evangelical Church, while to them is superadded, as with 
us, a third party, Broad Church or Rationalistic, or by whatever 
name it may be designated. Krummacher, who was himself what 
we should call an Evangelical, used to stigmatize the rival schools 
to which he was opposed as “ Atheistic Liberalism” and “ anti- 
Christian Puseyism,” consigning Strauss, Baur, et td genus 
omne, to the “ devil's kitchen” of the Liberals. The strife appears 
of late years to have grown bitterer, and when we remember that 
it was only by the personal intervention of the German Emperor 
that the Apostles’ Creed was saved two years ago from being 
tabooed by one of the Consistories where the Rationalists, predomi- 
nated, it is not wonderful that the discordant elements should 
threaten to part company altogether. This is the danger which 
has suggested the curious proposal already referred to, reported 
to originate with a well-known Liberal clergyman, but which 
has given rise to great divisions of opinion in the Liberal camp. 
Some recent conflicts between the congregations which adhere to 
their Liberal pastors and the ecclesiastical tribunals which have 
condemned them seem to have brought matters to a crisis. And 
it is therefore proposed that the dissentients should be allowed, like 
the Old Catholics, to retain their status and share of Church pro- 
perty, while holding an independent position. They themselves 
feel no objection to remaining in the same communion with their 
rivals if only they are left free to take their own line; but the 
orthodox on the contrary consider their fundamental principles to 
be so violently opposed to the teaching of the Bible and the 
Church that it is by a mere inconsistency “they are preserved 
from falling helplessly into the gulf of an atheistic materialism.” 
What to the one party appears a fanatical persecution and op- 
age of a phase of thought essentially Protestant is regarded 

y the orthodox majority as a duty incumbent on all who 
would guard Evangelical Christianity from destruction. Under 
these circumstances no one can be surprised that the idea of sepa- 
ration into two independent communities should be entertained. 
It is rather matter of surprise that the proposal has been deferred 
so long. 

The writer in the Allgemeine Zeitung, who does not sign his name 
but whose sympathies are evidently on the Liberal side, does not 
favour this solution of the difficulty, but he proceeds to dis- 
cuss the pros and cons from his own point of view. He 
fully admits that at first sight the policy of separation is 
a plausible one. The orthodox, he complains, take no account of the 
truly religious and moral attitude of the Liberals in their resist- 
ance to materialism and pessimism, which they regard with con- 
temptuous pity as a mere desperate clutching at the last relics of 
a forsaken faith, The orthodox may indeed themselves be divided 
into two classes, of whom the first combine “ true Christianity ” 
with their orthodox dogmas, and are deserving of high respect, 
while the second are simply bald and inflexible dogmatists, of 
whose “ slavish belief in the letter” their critic has many hard 
things to say. But he argues against the proposed plan of 
cutting the Gordian knot on grounds which seem practically to 
amount very much to this—that his own party are in a decided 
minority, and moreover depend for their influence more on the 
press than the pulpit, and would consequently be likely to lose by 
separation from the dominant Church. Many of the questions in 
dispute are declared to be of a subtle kind which ordinary congre- 
gations are not able to appreciate, while even Liberal preachers 
shrink from making open attacks on the received dogmas from the 
pulpit. And hence it may be argued that there is at present no 
adequate ground for secession. That however is not at all ad- 
mitted by the orthodox ,who put forward three points especially as 
essential, which can with no consistency or Justice be charac- 
terized as arbitrarily chosen. These are belief in miracles, in the 
divinity of Christ, and in the authority of the Bible. We may 
observe in passing that Strauss, in the preface to the new popular 
edition of his Zeben Jesu laid special stress on the first point (das 
Wunder) insisting that, till that was decided—of course ina negative 
sense—no foundation could be laid for the true, as opposed to the 
orthodox and exploded estimate of religious truth. . Lecky in 
like manner challenges attention to the very noticeable fact that the 
first direction which rationalistic speculations invariably take is an 
attempt to explain away the miracles of Scripture, so much so 
pace | that to most persons this is the only conception the word 
Rationalism conveys. And he adds—what is of course notorious 
—that a large section of German theologians even regard the im- 
possibility, or at all events the unreality, of miraculous accounts as 
axiomatic. The writer in the Ad/gemetne Zettung no. less entirely 
admits the crucial importance of the question. He not only points 
out that the notion of a fatal and invariable reign of natural law, 
which the Deity is unable to supersede, contradicts the funda- 
mental idea of orthodoxy, but that to deny the miracles of Christ, 
and especially the Resurrection, is “to introduce a new God, re- 
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quiring therefore a new cult and a new Church.” And so 
with the other points specitied. The Bible has always been 
acknowledged as the sole and supreme court of appeal for orthodox 
Protestantism. And moreover many Protestant doctrines are 
based not so much on the general tenor of Scripture as on par- 
ticular books or passages in the New Testament, and if these 
are allowed to be called in question, what test of religious truth, 
or foundation for a religious community, is left but individual 
opinion? And as to the third point, “the ditference between those 
who look on the Founder of Christianity as‘ a great religious hero’ 
and as an incarnation of Deity is so immense that an outward unity 
between them seems to bear the mark of an inward untruth.” 

In spite however of these serious differences, the writer is 
opposed to secession on practical grounds, and has much to say 
in rather misty language about the relations of the practical and 
ideal elements in religion, The sum and substance of his plea is 
summed up in the statement that “only false idealists can favour 
snch a secession if they reckon, in spite of the evident warnings 
from the case of the German Catholics, Friends of Light, Free 
Communities, and even the English and North American Uni- 
tarians, on the success of the separate liberal communities.” Ile 
adds that Liberalism acts better as a leaven working in the general 
mass and promoting culture than as the moulding and constructive 
principle of a religious society. Such doctrinal differences as 
those noticed above may be left, he thinks, to find their level 
among a Protestant people, and it is the fault of the leaders of the 
Church if they are erected into essentials; they have, or ought to 
have, little bearing on the practical belief of the laity. And he 
proceeds to exemplify this view with more ingenuity than ingenu- 
ousness in the case of a belief in miracles. But while deprecating 
on this ground any ecclesiastical division of the discordant parties 
jn the Evangelical Church, he cannot forget that his rose-coloured, 
not to say superficial, view of the really grave perplexities of 
the actual situation is not by any means shared by all his 
own party, and is strenuously repudiated by their opponents. 
It behoves us therefore to inquire how the legislation adopted 
for the relief of the Old Catholics could be applied, as proposed, 
to the “ New Protestants.” The question of permitting the 
seceders the use or joint use of the parish church would in 
each given case have tu be decided by the civil authority, accord- 
ing to their relative numbers. The difficulties in adjusting the 
salaries of the two classes of clergy would be greater, and the 
difficulty about the government of the newly-formed body would 
be the greatest of all, because “they could not, like the Old 
Catholics, have a bishop of their own,” and it is questionable— 
why, is not explained—whether they could organize a separate 
Consistory for themselves. The example of the strict Lutheraus, 
who have only in extreme cases separated from the Established 
Church, though they have little in common with their Calvinistic 
coreligionists, is cited to show that the Liberals would not generally 
avail themselves of the opportunity of secession if it was offered 
them, to which it might be replied that the differences in the latter 
case are confessedly deeper. On the other hand the writer himself 
observes that the same legal facilities for separation would have to 
be accorded to the Lutherans, who would be likely to take advan- 
tage of them in many country districts. There would in short be 
great danger of a general splitting up of the Establishment 
through ‘comprehensive secessions, not only of New but Old 
Protestants.” The true poliey, if we rightly understand him, is 
to relax the bonds of the existing ecclesiastical administration, 
even at the risk of thereby driving into secession some “ ultras,” 
who are regarded as “the best and most loyal members of 
the Church,” and thus preserving a united national Church, 
which is of supreme importance as a bulwark against Rome, but 
can only be preserved by conceding a larger measure of indi- 
vidual liberty within its own borders. In this way he trusts 
that all necessity for the proposed legislation in favour of a Liberal 
Secession may be avoided, though it is certainly possible that 
the existing conflict may attain dimensions which would make 
such a remedy indispensable. 

Our object thus far has been to record the existing state of re- 
ligious complications in the Evangelical Church rather than to 
comment onit. It is not indeed easy for an outsider, without ex- 
ceptional opportunities of observation, to form any trustworthy 
judgment on the internal conditions ofthe problem. The author of 
German Home Life, who speaks evidently from considerable per- 
sonal experience, does not take a favourable view of it. One or 
two reflections, however, are naturally suggested by the remarkable 
paper of which a summary has been given. It is obvious in the 
tirst place that there is a certain analogy in some respects between 
the character and mutual relations of the three contending parties 
in the German Protestant Church and in the Church of England ; 
but whereas the menace of disruption in the latter case de- 
rives much of its force from an external assault, in the former case 
it comes exclusively from within. On the other hand, the pro- 
cess of internal dissolution, in spite of the optimistic reservations 
and hopes of the writer in the Allgemeine, appears to have 
advanced much further in Germany than any impartial ob- 
server of whatever views would venture to affirm of our own 
national Church. And it is hard to see how a theological 
school which questions not only the most elementary tenets of 
Biblical Christianity but even the very principle of theism can 
maintain a recognized place and pursue an aggressive policy within 
the borders of a nominally Christian Church. That its leaders 
would be unequal to the task of forming an independent religious 
community is credible enough, but it does not tollow that their 


uncongenial companionship will be permanently endured—it is not 
very patiently endured even now—by their rivals whether of the 
pietistic or the severely dogmatic school. Meanwhile the less 
fundamental but by no means superficial antagonism between the 
opposite types of Lutheran and Calvinistic orthodoxy is embittered 
by the fact that they have not, like similar parties among ourselves, 
grown up side by side by a spontaneous process, but were forcibly 
welded into an organic unity unwelcome to both alike by the iron 
hand of the State. That so strangely assorted a combination of 
jarring elements bears within it, if not the seeds, at least the immi- 
nent possibilities of dissolution seems almost self-evident, from 
whichever quarter the immediate danger may be apprehended. 
Every fresh advance of the Liberal or Rationalistic movement 
tends to quicken the alarm and hostility of the champions of 
orthodoxy, while the extent of their own power is the measure of 
their intolerance of pretensions which they resent as a scandal and 
an outrage on their faith, Without then attempting to pronounce 
on the particular controversy raised in the Allgemeine Zeitung as 
to the best means of adjusting the rival claims of the old and 
new parties in the German Protestant Church, we can hardly be 
wrong in pointing out that the very form the controversy has now 
assumed marks the increasing gravity of the crisis. The Old 
Catholic exodus was a perceptible strain on the vigour of a far 
more powerful and compact organization than the Evangelische 
Kirche. And it may be doubted whether the stability of the latter 
would be most effectually shaken by the retention or the extrusion 
of the foes whose special offence it is that they claim to be of its 
own household, 


THE CREMATION CRAZE. 


fluo wish to be burned seems to be with many persons almost 
as strong a passion as the desire of fame. To judge from a short 
Parliamentary paper that has just been issued, it is now the last 
infirmity of a considerable number of noble minds; and we may 
observe with interest and curiosity that men and women who 
have nothing else in common have found a bond of sympathy in 
their agreement as to the proper mode of disposing of their bodies 
after death. In the list of the Provisional Council of the Crema- 
tion Society we do not, it is true, find the name of an undertaker ;. 
but, with this single exception, nearly every profession is fitly 
represented. There is, indeed, such an array of genius and intel- 
lect that the association of the idea of fire afflicts the mind with 
the sense of a great literary calamity. It recalls the irreparable 
loss of the library at Alexandria; and it is only by a determined. 
etfort of reason that we are able to realize the consoling fact that 
these ladies and gentlemen only wish to burn themselves, and have: 
no intention of destroying their works. This is, no doubt, an im- 
portant distinction. If society is bent upon burning something, 
it is no doubt better to burn a distinguished author himself 
than to burn his books; and the same reasoning will hold good 
in regard to other kinds of intellectual effort. It would, for 
instance, have been obviously to the advantage of the world if 
Titian could have been burned in place of his great picture of the 
Peter Martyr; and if there is any danger of artists like Mr. Millais- 
and Mr. Tenniel, both of whom figure in the list of the Council,. 
making a bonfire of their pictures and drawings, by all means let 
us not refuse to them the privilege of burning one another. We 
do not of course intend to hint that, in agitating for the accept- 
ance of their ideas, the members of the Cremation Society will be 
disposed to adopt any such extreme course of action. At present 
they display a commendable moderation in the advancement of 
their claims. But at the same time the mere suggestion of what 
they might do ought to be sufficient to cause the Government to 
act with caution and forbearance. What is beyond dispute is 
that we have herea number of eminent persons filled with the idea 
of fire; and, although so far they only propose to set light to 
themselves, we have no guarantee that, if they are thwarted in 
their intention, they will not cast about for other combustible 
material. It isa noteworthy fact which should not be lightly 
ignored that these ideas about cremation have only come into 
prominence since the decay of a great historical institution. So 
long as the rites connected with the Fifth of November 
were religiously observed, nothing was heard of the new convic- 
tions. ‘The aunual burning of Guy Fawkes, we may assume, was 
found to provide an adequate expression for sentiments that 
have now drifted into another channel, and it becomes impor- 
tant to consider whether some means ought not to be taken to re- 
vive a custom which obviously had a greater practical value than 
has sometimes been ascribed to it. 

For the moment, however, the whole question is in abeyance. 
Mr. Cross has not been convinced by the persuasive eloquence of 
the Society ; and on the other hand the Society have agreed not to 
extend the privileges of cremation to any of their members until 
Parliament has had an opportunity of discussing the subject. Con- 
sidering that the arrangements for giving a practical trial to their 


_ ideas were nearly complete, it must be acknowledged that the 


Society have acted with becoming moderation. Encouraged by the 
accounts of success in other countries, the Council had gone so far 
as to look about for a suitable habitation. ‘“ After much seeking 
for a secluded yet accessible spot, a piece of ground, not far from 
the cemetery at Woking, was obtained,” and this, we are told, wag 
finally selected as a fitting site for “a crematory pyre.” Further 
the Society had obtained the opinion of eminent counsel as to 
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their legal right to burn themselves and their friends, and, 
thus aptly equipped, they were prepared to enter upon their 
useful career when their operations were interrupted by the tire- 
some scruples of the Home Neither the precedents at 
Milan, Dresden, and Gotha, quoted in the statement of the Society, 
nor “ the opinion of eminent counsel,” seem to have had any effect 
upon the mind of Mr. Cross. He has apparently no consuming 
desire to be burned, and he therefore approaches the question in a 
less enthusiastic temper than the members of the Society may be 
expected to display. He refuses, indeed, to be tempted to any 
discussion as to the beauty or usefulness of cremation. Without 
revealing any warmth of partisanship in favour of the undertaker, 
he is nevertheless strongly impressed with the fact that this gloomy 
nage has created a ition which cannot be rudely dis- 
turbed. The sombre circumstances of his trade have become inter- 
woven with the machinery of our law, and Mr. Cross is naturally 
dismayed at the threatened intrusion of a system which has no 
such thing as a “ burial certificate” to offer. In the face of these 
difficulties and others of a like character, the Society have 
obligingly given their word not to burn any one at present. They 
frank] on the melancholy fact that the course of cremation, 
like that of true love, is not destined to run smooth, and they 
have sadly but prudently decided not to put Mr. Cross to the 
trouble of testing the legality of their acts by an appeal to a 
court of law. What in the meantime is to become of “the 
secluded but accessible spot at Woking” we do not pretend to 
conjecture; but there can be no doubt that the little “crematory 
pyre ” could be put to many admirable uses if the members of the 
iety would only give their minds to the task. There are a 
number of things in the world which ought to be burned, and 
there is no reason why there should not be a Society for burning 
them. The name of a popular novelist appears upon the Council, 
and we therefore hesitate to offer a suggestion which has never- 
theless much to recommend it. A cremation establishment in 
connexion with Mudie’s Library could be made the means of dis- 
posing of a quantity of light literature that is scarcely susceptible 
of any other kind of treatment. Here, indeed, is an obvious 
duty which the undertaker has never been taught to discharge. 
Even Mr. Seymour Haden, with his pet device of wicker coffins, 
has made no suggestion for the burial of three-volume novels; 
and, in fact, cremation is the only means by which we could feel 
certain that this kind of defunct literary production was actually 
“yesolved,” to quote the statement of the Society, “ into its 
component elements.” But this is only one of many opportunities 
of usefulness which still remain open to the Society. Another 
“ecrematory pyre” might be opened in connexion with St. 
Stephen’s, to which, we have no doubt, a great many members 
of Parliament would gladly consign all traces of the pledges 
extracted by their constituents, and of the convictions they have 
been forced to abandon. It may of course be objected that 
ladies and gentlemen who have started with the higher ideal of 
burning one another will not be content with simple and un- 
ambitious duties such as these. Pining for the empire so long 
enjoyed by the undertaker, they will not readily settle down to 
the practical work of everyday life, and we therefore resign 
ourselves to the reflection that for years to come we shall have 
the annual infliction of a Cremation Bill, which will take its 
place in Parliamentary history by tke side of the pet measure 
advocated by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, or the Bill for giving the 
franchise to women. 

Seriously speaking, however, the membets of the Cremation 
Society must be of strangely hopeful temperament. We have 
hinted that the a obvious bond of sympathy between them lay 
in their common desire to be burned; but it may be questioned 
whether they are not more firmly knit together by an astounding 
ignorance of the English character. There is something almost 
touching in the trusting simplicity of their proceedings. If we 
are to accept the evidence of Lord Onslow, given in his speech 
in the House of Lords, the secluded spot had not only been 
purchased, but the “‘crematory pyre” was actually in course of 
construction. We may therefore assume that the advocates of 
cremation anticipated no kind of opposition to their views. 
They apparently laboured under the singular delusion that 
the public would feel no more interest in the movement 
than would be excited by the establishment of a co- 
operative store, and. they accordingly pushed forward their 
building operations “ with all ible speed.” It is difficult to 
understand how they can have so entirely ignored the dominant 
characteristics of the national temper. Undertakers are not 
seep a as a class, specially popular, and we may indeed assume 
that the great majority of thinking persons have a natural distaste 
for the manner in which the undertaker’s trade is conducted. If 
the annual menace of a Cremation Bill were to lead to any real 
reform in the management of funerals, the public would en. bn 
not grumble at the infliction. But, although the undertaker in- 
spires no warmth of affection, the system of burial with which he 
is associated is far too long established to be easily attacked. A 
conservative people is apt to show its conservatism most obsti- 
nately upon such a question. The traditional mode of disposing 
of the dead is likely to be the more rigidly maintained for the very 
reason that it is rarely submitted to any individual criticism. 
Those who are most nearly interested are too seriously occupied at 
such @ time to concern themselves with the details of a ceremony 
from which they expect no gratification, and thus the arrangements 
are left to others who are content to follow a prescribed rule. 


It is for this reason that the abuses of the present system are 
patiently tolerated, and that any attempt even to substitute 
another mode of burial is likely to lack support. The Orema- 
tion Society have apparently fancied that these obvious defects 
in existing arrangements would lead the public to welcome 
any innovation. They have not considered the influence of the 
associations which have grown up around an ancient practice, and 
they have forgotten that these associations go far beyond the some- 
what hollow solemnity of the undertaker’s business. They prob- 
ably did not expect that the custom of cremation would at once 
be universally accepted; but they had at least the rashness to 
assume that they would be allowed to apply the process to them- 
selves. If they had studied the force of public sentiment with 
more attention, they might have been spared a certain amount of 
disappointment. It was, to say the least, inexcusably imprudent 
to go so far as the selection of “# secluded spot,” and it was 
the very height of rashness to proceed to erect upon it a “ crema- 
tory — without better authority than “the opinion of eminent 
counsel.” 


ST. HILDA AND THE ABBEY OF WHITBY. 


7“ distinctive character which some time ago we assigned to 
Whitby as a watering-place belongs in a still higher degree to 
the Abbey by which the town was called into being. Equalled 
by few and surpassed by none of our monastic remains in archi- 
tectural beauty ; conspicuous for its stately gables, with their deli- 
cately carved lancet windows, row above row, displaying the 
Early English style in its greatest purity and beauty, as well as 
for the remains of its west front, once the rival of York and 
Guisborough as an example of the purest Decorated ; almost unique 
in position on its proud seaward height ; in historic interest Whit ~ | 
Abbey may be safely said to stand absolutely without a rival. 
Glastonbury may claim an earlier foundation, even if we discard 
the medizval fiction, never heard of till Norman times, which 
brings Joseph of Arimathea and his twelve companions to 
The island valley of Avilion, 

where his pilgrim’s staff, planted in the soil, grew up into the famous 
Holy Thorn, even as St. Etheldreda’s wand did in after years into 
the huge ash-tree at Stow in Lindsey ; and Lindisfarne, “locus 
cunctis in Britannia venerabilior,” demands higher reverence as the 
home of St. Aidan, the spiritual father of St. Hilda, the foundress 
of Whitby. Tynemouth recalls the memory of the “ humble King,” 
the sainted Oswin, over whose murdered body, interred in the year 
651 in the already existing ap of St. Mary, the church arose 
whose exquisite eastern facade, almost rivalling Whitby in its grace, 
has for six centuries borne the brunt of the blasts of the Northern 
ocean. Lastingham tells of St. Cedd, the missionary bishop of the 
Mid-Angles and East Saxons, the stern but much-beloved ruler of 
his monks and presb , and his brother St. Chad, the founder 
of the fair cathe of Lichfield. But not one of these historic 
sites stands out with such prominence in our early ecclesiastical 
and literary annals as Whitby. 

As we stand amid the grey walls and shattered arches which 
look down in their pride of place over the once soli 
“ Lighthouse Bay,” now thronged with fisher craft and noisy wi 
the shipbuilders’ hammers, we are carried back in thought to the 
memorable gathering on that stern sea-beaten headland in a.p. 664, 
which once for all broke the yoke of the Celtic ascendency, with 
its sincere but austere and narrow-minded piety, and brought the 
Church of our forefathers into living contact with the more 
cultivated and what was still the more catholic spirit of Latin 
Christianity. On the decision of that day it is not too much 
to say that the future of the Church of England depended. 
The questions in debate, it is true, seem to us very trivial— 
just the old controversy, reviving in so many different forms in 
the first six centuries, of the Paschal Cycle and the Catholic 
Easter, and the form of the tonsure. But on these trivialities the 
whole question of Roman or Celtic obedience hinged. Nor must we 
allow our just admiration of the single-hearted devotion and 
unworldly spirit of the Celtic Church to blind our eyes to the real 
controversy. This was nothing less than whether the English 
Church should be condemned to spiritual isolation or brought into 
living union with the Church of the civilized world, of which, 
for Western Europe, Rome was the centre in days when Infallibility 
was yet undreamed of. Had the adherents of the old rites carried the 
day, the Northumbrian Church would have long continued a stranger 
to the elevating and refining influences of the higher culture with 
which the Latin Church had invested the ordinances of religion. Nor 
— been the least = 
euds, Ch warring against Church, ishop against bishop, 
would too probably have been the result if the "See of St. Peter 
had failed to bring these Northern Churches beneath its strong but 
beneficent authority. Mr. Green, in his History of the English 
aw, has brought forward the miserable history of the early 
Irish Church, with its “tribal quarrels and ecclesiastical contro- 
versies,” with a clergy “robbed of all really spiritual influence,” 
contributing “‘no element save that of disorder to the State,” as 
exhibiting the “chaos” from which the Church of England 
was “saved by the victory of Rome in the Synod of Whitby.” 
But for this the general organization of the English age 
commenced a few years afterwards by Theodore of Tarsus, whi 
has made the Church of England what it has been in its outer form 
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for twelve centuries and is in the main at the present day, would 
have been impossible. The efforts of that great man, who, not less 
than Augustine, deserves the title of the founder of the English 
Church, to reduce the whole island to a unity of faith and 
practice which prepared the way for the unity of the throne, 
would have failed of its object, or only reached it after long and 
bitter struggles. The discomfiture of the Celtic bishops left the way 
open to the recognition of the central authority of the see of Canter- 

; and thus Theodore quickly became, in Bede’s words, “ the 
first Archbishop to whom every church of the Angles submitted.” 
“Tn other words,” writes Dean Hook, “this great man converted 
what had been a missionary station into an established Church ” ; 
a conversion which, if not rendered impossible, would have been 
seriously impeded, if, with the Synod of Whitby, the indepen- 
dence of the old Celtic Church of Northumbria had not passed 
away for ever. 

The Abbey of Whitby was still in its first youth when King 
Oswy summoned the champions of the Latin and Celtic rites to 
meet within its walls. Oniy seven years before, 657 A.D., the 
Abbess Hilda—herself of royal blood, the grand-niece of the great 
Edwin, the sister of Queen Hereswid—had laid the first founda- 
tions of her new convent on this bleak, storm-swept cliff. The 
choice of such a position was characteristic. The members of the 
old Northumbrian Ghureh clung with an instinctive fondness to 
the seaboard, and, passing by the green valleys and quiet river- 
sides which were the favourite seats of later foundations, by 

erence planted their religious houses on lonely islands or wave- 

ed headlands which recalled the parent-home of their Church 
in distant Iona. This feeling was powerful with Aidan when he 
selected the almost inaccessible Lindisfarne for the head-quarters 
of his mission; and we see its result in the foundation 
of the coast monasteries of Tynemouth end Coldingham, 
and the Cumbrian St. Begh’s, as weil as of St. Hilda's 
former house of Hartlepool. The site of the new monas- 
tery had not yet acquired its now familjar name of Whitby. 
In the pages of Bede it always retains the uncouth name of 
Streanaeshalch or Streonesheal, “Sinus Fari,” or “the Bay 
of the Lighthouse,” as he translates it, given it probably in 
Roman times, when the great road from “ Eboracum” dropped 
down from the moors to the shore at “ Dunum Sinus,” and a 
pharos was erected on the headland overlooking the bay to guide 
the storm-tossed galleys to the harbour of refuge below. The 
name of “Whitby,” as its termination shows, dates from the 
Danish invasion ; and, like St. Ninian’s episcopal seat of Whithern 
or Candida Casa, far away to the west on the shores of Galloway 
—the A.-S. aern or ern of the one corresponding to the Danish by 
of the other, each denoting a building or habitation—speaks of a 
time when, as Bede tells us, buildings of hewn stone were suffi- 
ciently remarkable to give a designation to the places where they 


stood. “ Priestby,” or “ the priest’s house,” we learn from the con- | 


ventual register, was another name for the place, once familiar, 
but very early becoming extinct. The convent founded by Hilda, 
like many of the earlier foundations, was a double house, contain- 
ing nuns and monks together, both under the government of a lady 
abbess. This perilous association—for such after-experience proved 
it to be—passed away with the destruction of the monastery by the 
sons of Regnar Lodbrog, the Vikings Ingvar and Ubba, in the latter 
half of the ninth century. When the abbey was refounded after 
the Norman Conquest by William de Perey it was, after the Bene- 
dictine rule, for monks only. “St. Hilda’s nuns” on the eve of the 
Battle of Flodden, in the second canto of Marmion, are as mythical 
as the “ daughters of St. Cuthbert” and “the convent’s eastern 
tower.” Such a. double blunder is remarkable in a writer usually 
so true to historical keeping as Sir Walter Scott. 

The peaceful mission to which Hilda devoted her life was 
strangely at variance with her warlike name. “Hild” was the 
name of the Scandinavian goddess of war, who in some of the 
Sagas is introduced, with her weird sisters the Valkyries, 
gozing in fierce delight on the slaughter-strewn plain. “The 

y Hilda,” as in after times she was called, was no common 
woman. “ Hers,” writes Canon Bright, “was a career signally 
conspicuous and widely effective.” One of the first fruits of 
Northumbria to Christ, baptized at the age of thirteen with her 
grand-uncle King Edwin and the chief of his nobles and a large 
number of his people, on what has been truly called “the birth- 
day of the ‘Northumbrian Church,” by Paulinus the Apostle of the 
North, in a little wooden chapel hastily reared on the ground now 
covered by the stateliest of our English minsters, on Easter Eve, 
627 A.D., she was from the first devoted to a religious life. For 
one year she lived as a nun with a few sisters in a small cell to the 
north of the Wear; in 649 she succeeded Heiu—the first of all the 
women of ‘Northumbria, Bede tells us (iv. 23), to take the vows 
and receive the'réligious habit from the hands of Aidan—after her 
removal to Tadcaster, as Abbess of Heort-ee, “the Hart’s Island,” 
now Hartlepool. Hilda manvzed her convent “aceording to 
the best'lessons she could gain from learned- men,” while it was 
one of the chief gratifications of Aidan and the heads of the 
neighbouring religious houses to visit her, and to manifest the sin- 
cerity of their affection by giving her instructions, which her 
innate wisdom and love of ‘the monastic brotherhood fitted her 
to profit by. ‘Nine years later, 658 a.p., she left Hartlepool, 
a ie her her young cousin Elfied, afterwards her successor 
as abbess, then a child of three or four years old ; who, while still 
an infant, had ‘been devoted to a religious life by her father Oswy, 
on the eve of the "battle of Winwidfield, where with the fierce 


old Pagan Penda, in whom it had so long triumphed, Paganism 
fell, and “the cause of the old gods was lost for ever.” Moving 
a little to the south she laid the foundation of her new monastery, 
on anestate of ten families which she had purchased, overhanging 
“the Lighthouse Bay.” Here for two-and-twenty years she 
governed her double community with a loving wisdom that made 
it the admiration and envy of all around, impressing on 
it her own noble unselfishness, and teaching the inmates, 
in the words of Bede, “to practise thoroughly all virtues, but 
especially peace and love; so that after the pattern of the 
primitive church no one there was rich, and no one was poor, but 
all things were in common, for nothing seemed to be the property of 
any individual.” Professor Bright has sketched her character so 
well that we are tempted to borrow his words :—“ In her we see 
the old Teutonic type of a woman of wise ‘rede’ and mighty in- 
fluence, a Veleda or an Alioruna softened and transfigured into 
| ‘the mother,’ whose advice was sought by princes, and who, 
again to quote Bede, ‘held out to many at a distance an example of 
the words of life.’ A noble woman, we may well say, strong and 
wise, true-hearted and firm of purpose, with warm affections and 
clear discernment, using her great capacities for rule and prudence 
in the true spirit of a mother in Israel.” We ean well understand 
| that when the Conference was resolved upon no place seemed more 
suitable than the monastery of Hilda, so readily aecessible by sea. 

The tale of this Synod is too familiar to need repetition. Thither 
came the Bishops Cedd from Lastingham and Tuda from South 
Ireland, and Colman, St. Finan’s successor in the Northumbrian 
| See, and heads of convents, prepared with St. Hilda to do battle 

for the customs of St. Columba and Lindisfarne. Here, too, were 
gathered to support the usages of Rome, Paulinus’s deacon, 
James, Bishop Agilbert of Wessex, and his priest Agatho, 
headed by that most interesting and perplexing character in our 
early Chureh history, the clever, versatile, but somewhat un- 
scrupulous Wilfrid. The contending parties were unequal. The 
narrow and obstinate conservatism of Colman, the type of the 
non possumus of later days, was no match for the special pleading 
of the ready-witted and singularly attractive Wilfrid. The issue 
could not be doubtful. To fight against Rome was, as Wilfrid 
said, “to fight against the world.” Oswy, with the instinct of a 
| statesman, discerned the point really at stake, and, under the veil 
of grave humour, expressed his conviction, overriding all prejudices 
in favour of his national customs, that to refuse to obey the 
guidance of the See of St. Peter was to close the door against 
himself and his people to higher blessings than they yet enjoyed. 
And, as we have said, the decision was a wholesome one. Little as 
we can commend Wilfrid's supercilious treatment of his anta- 
| gonists, and unconvincing as his arguments appear, the Synod 
of Whitby was productive of benefits then little dreamed-of, by 
which we are still profiting. 
| But it is not only as the scene of this “ epoch-making” 
conference that Whitby appeals to our memory. We must 
| think of it also as the home of the father of English poetry, 
| Caedmon. Few tales are more simply beautiful than that 
of this rustic herdsman, long denied the power of song, dumb 
| when called on by his fellows to play the “gleeman” at 
| their rural feasts, “ starting up from the unfinished meal when the 
harp came towards him, and going home shamefast,” receiving 
| sudden inspiration in the dreams of the night, and, having turned 
monk at “ the Mother ” Hilda’s persuasion, devoting his God-given 
| power to the versification of Scripture history and the great fagts 
of revelation—“ the terror of future judgment, the horror of hell 
pangs, and the joys of heaven,” and closing a life of quiet happi- 
ness with a blessed and painless death, described with simple 
pathos in Bede's exquisite narrative :—“ Thus it came to pass that, 
as he had served God with simple and pure mind and tranquil 
devotion, so quitting the world he passed to His presence by a 
tranquil death, and closed his life signing himself with the cross, 
and commending his spirit into His hands with that tongue which 
had uttered so many wholesome words in His praise.” And 
Caedmon is only one example out of many of the educational 
_— of Hilda’s foundation. The monastery under her wise rule 
me a seminary of bishops and priests. No fewer than five of 
the brethren named by Bede, “all of them persons of signal worth 
and holiness,” became bishops. The chief of these was the 
scholar of Theodore of Tarsus, John Bishop of Hexham, and 
afterwards Archbishop of York, the beloved spiritual father of 
Bede, who received deacon’s and priest’s orders from his hands. 
He is better mown as “St. John of Beverley,” from the monastery 
founded by him “in silva Deirorum postea Beverlac,” where he 
ended his days in holy retirement, A.D. 721. 

Hilda’s great career came to a close Nov. 17, A.D. 680, She had 
been long suffering from intermittent fever, when at last, to use 
Bede's words, “the pain struck inward, and foreseeing that her 
end was near, she ‘ received the viaticum of the Holy Communion,’ 
and having summoned her nuns about her bed, entreated them to 
maintain evangelical peace with one another, and indeed with all, 
and about cockcrowing, with the words of exhortation on her 
lips, she gladly saw death, or rather, in the words of Christ, 
. from death unto life.” Her successor in the govern- 
ment of the Abbey was Oswy's daughter, Elfied, then only in 
her twenty-seventh year. Her rule was worthy of the great 
example she had had before her from her infant years, and 
she proved herself, in the words of Eddius, “ever the comforter 
| and est counsellor of the whole provinee.” True to her Celtic 
| education, Elfled’s chosen friend was St. Cuthbert. They often 
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met. for spiritual refre-iment and mutual counsel. It was on 
his farewell circuit of his diocese, before his final retirement 
ic the Farne Islands to prepare for the end which he foresaw could 
not be far off, when sitting at table with Elfled after the consecra- 
tion of a newly built church, adjacent to an outlying cell of Whitby, 
which, though out of his diocese, he had undertaken to testify his 
spiritual affection to her, that St. Cuthbert had the premonitory 
symptoms of the fatal attack which carried him off in the follow- 
ing March, a.p. 687. While taking his meal, wearied with his 
journey and the functions just performed, he suddenly changed 
colour, and his knife dropped from his hand. Elfled asked him 
what he had seen. With his: usual playful humour he tried to 
iurn off the question. “Did you think,” he said, “I could 
go on eating all day?” In Bede's Life of St. Cuthbert this 
physical seizure becomes a supernatural vision coincident with 
the sudden death of a lay brother of the convent, a swine- 
herd, who had fallen from a tree while shaking down acorns for 
his pigs. Elfled naturally shared in Hilda's against 
Wilfrid, and the novel foreign customs of which he was the 
advocate; and one of the letters written by Archbishop Theodore, 
after their reconciliation, pleading Wilfrid’s cause, was addressed 
to her. Subsequently, when in 736 the Council of the Nidd met 
to decide as to Wilfrid’s restoration, the Abbess Elfled was one of 
its leading members, and, by her testimony that when near his end 
Wilfrid’s obstinate foe King Aldfrid “the Wise” had repented of 
his harsh conduct towards him, and enjoined his heir to reinstate 
him in his bishopric, was instrumental in effecting the compromise 
by which he exchanged the proud pre-eminence of the throne of 

ork for the see of Hexham and the Minster of Ripon. Elfled 
did not attain old age. She died in 713 at the age of 59, 
and was buried in the convent, hard by the bodies of Iilda, 
and her own royal parents, Oswy and Eanfled. After her death 
a dark cloud settles over Whitby. We hear no more of it 
till the middle of the next century, when, in fear of the Danish sea- 


robbers who were devastating the Yorkshire coast with fire and. 


sword, Titus, or Tictan, the Abbot —the government of the 
convent having passed into male hands—fled to Glastonbury, 
carrying with him the wonder-working remains of Hilda and 
Elfied and the peasant poet Caedmon. It was none too soon. In 
867 the abbey was plundered and burnt, and its white stone 
walls, blackened with tire, remained roofless and desolate for two 
centuries and more. One of the first results of what has been 
truly called the “ missionary enterprise” of Prior Ealdwine of 
Winchcombe, and his two companions from Evesham, to the 
“ benighted land ” of Northumbria, seven years after the Conquest, 
was the revival of the holy house of St. Hilda. Regentrith, 
one of the three evangelists, became the first prior after its re- 
endowment by Hugh Lupus, and his feudatory William of Percy. 
From this point Whitby enters on the ordinary career of a 
great Benedictine abbey, and its annals 
interesting. 


THE POLICE AT PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


te decision of Mr. Kynnersley, the stipendiary magistrate at | 


Birmingham, upon the legal rights of the chairman of a public 


meeting will probably excite some surprise. Englishmen are for _ 


the most part very willing to submit themselves to authority with- 
out inquiring too curiously into its nature or origin. The chair- 
man of a public meeting has sometimes been treated as though he 
possessed in his own specific domain rights searcely inferior to those 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons. He decides who is to 
speak ; he settles the order in which motions and amendments are 
put to the vote; he sometimes has an influential voice in deter- 
mining the form which a motion shall take; he recalls to the ques- 
tion speakers who are accused of wandering from it. All these 
functions taken together go a long way towards constituting a 
right to maintain order; and most people probably have assumed 
that they do actually constitute it. The Mayor of Birmingham 
was so clear upon this point that, when a meeting was 
held in the autumn to consider the policy of the Afghan war, 
he instructed the chief of the police to station his men in 
the hall with the view of removing any person who should per- 
sistently obstruct Sere This instruction was based on 
the right which the Mayor assumed to belong to a chairman of a 
public meeting of maintaining order, and of doing all such things 
as are necessary for the maintenance of order. In this case there 
were some seventy or eighty persons whose presence, in the opinion 
of the Mayor, made the maintenance of order impossible. They 
had come there, in fact, not to take part in the meeting, but to 
prevent the meeting from being held; and as soon as this became 
apparent, the Mayor directed them to be taken out of the hall. Pro- 
bably, as has been said, most people were under the impression that 
the Mayor was doing nothing more than he hada right to do. But 
it occurred to the persons removed in the present instance to chal- 
lenge this assumed right ; and, up to this point at allevents, the result 
has justified their challenge. Mr. K nersley took time to look into 
the text-books, and has been “ athe. unable to find any authority, 
precisely or approximately, in point.” If a chairman of a public 
meeting possesses the right claimed for him by the Mayor of 
Birmingham, it is amystery how he came by it. It can be traced 
to no words of a statute, no dictum of a judge, no maxim of the 


common law. It may be that, when a case is stated for the 
opinion of a superior court, the judges may find some evidence of 
custom which may support the Mayor's claim; but, if so, it is 
strange that the custom should never have got itself recorded on 
paper. Indeed, as Mr. Kynnersley pertinently observes, the 
evidence of custom seems to point the other way. It is notorious, 
he says, that noisy, turbulent, and almost riotous meetings have 
been of frequent occurrence, especially at nomination meetings 
under the old system. Yet he can find no instance in which the 
chairman of such a meeting has exercised the right of turning out 
by wholesale persons who were disturbing the meeting. Unless 
Mr. Kynnersley has been strangely careless or'strangely unfortu- 
nate in his search after precedents, it may be expected that the 
law will be ultimately found to be what he has declared it to be. 
Supposing that it is so found, ought it to remain unaltered ? 
That is a question which can hardly be answered offhand. 
Perhaps many people will be inclined to ask how, if the chairman 
does not possess the right claimed for him by the Mayor of Bir- 
mingham, public meetings are to go on. It is plain, however, that, 
if the right be conceded, some highly inconvenient consequences 
may follow from it. In the Birmingham case the chairman of the 
meeting was also the Mayor of the town. In the latter capacity 
he had the police stationed in the hall; in the former capacity he 
called upon them to do their duty. Happily, however, this con- 
fusion of municipal and political functions is not universal. Even 
in Birmingham itself, had the meeting been of a different com- 
— the Mayor would not have acted as chairman. Yet, on 
is own showing, he would equally have been bound to send a 
strong body of police to preserve order. The fact that Alderman 
Collings was accidentally Mayor of the town as well as chair- 
man of the meeting could not give him any additional powers 
in either capacity. He had no right as chairman of the 
meeting to order the police to be in attendance. He had 
no right as Mayor of Birmingham to order the police to be 
in attendance at a public meeting merely because he happened 
to approve of the object with which it had been called. Con- 
sequently, as Mayor, he could only have sent the police to the hall 
on the requisition of the chairman of the meeting; and the Mayor 
of Birmingham has plainly no business to take any unusual pre- 
cautions against disorder merely because Alderman Collings happens 
to be in the chair. He would have been bound to give precisely 
the same order to Major Bond if a Conservative had been in the 
chair as he gave when he himself was going to occupy it. It 
follows from this that, if the law were what the Mayor of 
Birmingham contends, the police would at times have nothing else 
to do than to go about the country removing obstructives from 


become comparatively un- 


ublic meetings. The right of a chairman of such a meeting is to 
Ge any one removed who, in his opinion, is obstructing the 
| meeting; and this plainly involves a right to call upon the proper 
authorities to give him the means of vindicating his right. 573 his 
| powers do not go this length, the Mayor of Birmingham was 
_ Clearly wrong in stationing police in the hall. He could only 
_ do this on the requisition of the chairman of the meeting; and, if 
, he has the right to do it for one chairman, it is his duty to do it 
for all chairmen. 
| A law of this kind would weigh very heavily on local finances 
| without, so far as we can see, yielding any counterbalancing 
gain to politics. Public meetings are, at best, but a rough method 
| of getting at public opinion, and if they were artificially pro- 
tected by the police, they might —s come to be taken at very 
much more than their real value. Itis probable, for example, 
that upon the Afghan question opinion in Birmingham as fi 
where was very much divided. e Liberal party, having the 
command of the municipal organization, chose to use it in support 
of a meeting claiming to be a meeting of the townspeople, but 
really representing only that moiety of the townspeople who 
were opposed to the war. No doubt it would have been better 
if the Conservative minority had attended the meeting and 
moved amendments to the various resolutions, without giving 
any occasion for the intervention of Major Bond and his con-’ 
stables. If they had been able to carry the meeting with them, 
they would have had a just cause for triumph; and, even 
if they had failed to carry the meeting with them, they 
would at least have shown how far Birmingham was from being 
united in the opposition to the war. Unfortunately, either from a 
conscious deficiency in argumentative power, or from a belief that 
they would not get a hearing, or from a natural preference for 
inarticulate over articulate opposition, they preferred to reduce the 
meeting to impotence by keeping up a constant accompaniment of 
whistling, singing, and screeching, which entirely prevented the 
speeches being heard. Yet, after all, this kind of conduct proved 
something. It showed that there was a large amount of excited 
feeling enlisted on the side of the Government. Seventy or eighty 
men seldom come for the express purpose of disturbing a public 
meeting unless they are the representatives of a much larger body. 
They are the froth at the top of the tankard, which is sustained 
there by the liquor underneath. If their demeanour showed that 
their opposition was of the most unintelligent kind ible, that 
detracted from the value of their convictions, but it da not throw 
any doubt on their existence. The feeling was there, though it 
had chosen an unfortunate method by which to make its pre- 
sence known, and being there, it was, on the whole, well that 
its presence should be known. If the chairmen of public meet- 
ings were universally empowered to put down obstruction by 


force, the best organized party would have an immense advantage. 
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Given a sufficient number of resolute chairmen and a sufficient 

lice force, and the country might be made to appear animated 
. an extraordinary but quite unreal unanimity. The main use of 
= meetings is to show when there exists a really overpowering 
feeling in the country upon some point on which from some 
accident Parliament does not properly represent the electorate. 
When such a feeling exists, chairmen will have no need to call in 
policemen to remove obstructives. 


THE NEW DISPUTE IN THE COTTON TRADE. 


Ye —_ strike of last year in North and North-East Lancashire 
will be fresh in the recollection of our readers. It will be 
remembered that so great was the depression in the cotton trade 
that it was admitted by the operatives that the manufacturers were 
running their mills at a heavy loss; and it was further conceded 
that some remedy must be applied. It was as to what the remedy 
should be that the dispute arose. The millowners proposed a re- 
duction of wages of ten per cent.; the —— objected that 
the reduction would not mend matters. It would not, they con- 
tended, end the manufacturers’ losses, while it would injure the 
workpeople to no purpose; and it would infallibly be followed by 
another and yet another reduction, until wages in Lancashire 
would be cut down to the pauper level. They proposed, therefore, 
instead of the masters’ remedy, a restriction of production, to be 
continued until the existing stocks were exhausted and demand 
should thus become compulsory. Both sides were obstinate; a 
strike occurred, was odiund maintained, and begat such ill- 
feeling that disgraceful riots broke out in Blackburn and else- 
where. Finally the operatives had to yield. It is important to 
bear all this in mind if we would fairly judge the attitude of 
both parties at present. On a first view of the matter it seems 
indisputable that the operatives, though starved into submission, 
have logically been justified by the event. The reduction of 
wages has proved to be no remedy; it has not saved the mill- 
owners from further heavy losses, has not stimulated the demand, 
and already, as predicted, is being followed up by a notice of 
another reduction. The leaders of the workpeople are pointing to 
all this as proof, not only that they were right last year, but that 
the employers know they were right, and are more intent on 
ing down Trade-Unionism than on reviving trade. The 
bitter class feeling that previously existed is thus being ex- 
acerbated ; and, we are bound to add, the millowners on their part 
are showing themselves equally resentful. Just as the operatives 
believed last year that their employers wilfully adopted a course 
which could not possibly put an end to the depression, and con- 
sequently that they must have been actuated by class enmity, 
so the millowners were convinced that the two leaders and 
spokesmen of the weavers deliberately acted in bad faith, 
and on that ground they have refused to meet them. We 
have no intention to enter into this dispute; but even if we 
accepted the masters’ view of the case, we still should think 
their decision impolitic. We must assume that, in agreeing to 
aconference with — of their workpeople, they desired to 
avoid another strike and lock-out. But when they refused to hold 
converse with the secretaries of the two great weavers’ Unions, 
they made a quarrel on a point of honour almost inevitable. The 
ieties were sure to send as delegates men who were not only 
their most trusted leaders, but were also specially distinguished 
by the hatred of the employers. This, in fact, is what has hap- 
pened ; and the weavers’ delegates, in ‘consequence, were excluded 
from the discussion. We have dwelt upon this point because it 
illustrates the spirit which at this time of trial and suffering un- 
fortunately animates both parties in one of our greatest industries. 
But is it true that the operatives were right in their contention 
last year? In our opinion, they clearly were not. Their argument 
was that over-production was the causeof the depression, and conse- 
. quently that it must be made to cease if we want to put an end to 
the effect. But the premisses here are correct only in a certain 
sense. It is perfectly true that the markets are glutted. They 
are so, however, not because the world has no use for all the 
cotton s that are manufactured, but because those who would 
willingly be our customers have not the means of buying them. It 
is the consumption which has failed, not the production which has 
suddenly become excessive. We do not deny, indeed, that the 
growth of producing power has been too rapid. Protection abroad, 
also, has factitiously stimulated this branch of industry, and 
turned consumers into rival producers. Still the main cause of 
the collapse which we witness in Lancashire is the falling off of 
consumption, which is traceable to the depression that has pre- 
vailed universally since 1873, to the closing of markets by pro- 
hibitive tariffs, and to the impoverishment of the populations of 
the East by famine and war. Speaking generaliy, we may say 
that we have to look for the increase of our cotton trade to the 
backward countries outside Europe and North America, and more 
particularly to those of the East. Now India, which is the most 
important of our customers, has of late suffered exceptionally from 
famine. We have had, in quick succession, famines in Orissa, in 
the North-West, in Bengal, and in Madras and Bombay; at the 
em“ moment there are fears entertained of a scarcity, though 
ppily nothing more, in the Punjaub, Oude, and the North-West. 
These terrible visitations have impoverished the population. 
and above severe losses thro canuht, in bli 
starved cattle, the price of food bes 


hted 
crops and 
been at a famine level for a long 


succession of years, When we call to mind how seriously dear 
bread with depressed trade diminishes the purchasing power of the 
mass of the population even in the wealthiest country in the 
world, we shall be able to form some imperfect notion of the effect 
of the frightful calamities which India has undergone. Through- 
out the districts where the crops have failed—some of them con- 
taining as many inhabitants as a great European kingdom—the 

ople have a struggle for life itself. They see their cattle perish- 
ing without being able to save them, and they are fortunate if they 
can preserve even their children, They have clearly no means of 
purchasing clothes. Outside those districts, too, the prices of the 
necessaries of life rise excessively. So great is the demand for the 
needs of the famine-stricken population that famine prices rule 
from one end of the Empire to the other; and this dearness 
of food leaves to the working classes little margin for expen- 
diture on anything else. This is the explanation of the badness of 
the Eastern trade. Other causes, no doubt, have co-operated—the 
depreciation of silver, for example, and the reckless speculation 
that has prevailed; but most potent of all has been the impover- 
ishment of the population. Manchester has argued that competi- 
tion also is to an the Bombay mills being favoured by the im- 
port duties upon cotton. But, as a matter of fact, the Bombay 
mill-owners are not more prosperous.than those of Lancashire. 
On this point the facts collected by the Times of India are de- 
cisive. There are in all twenty-eight mills in Bombay, and of 
these six, or more than one-fifth, are in liquidation, while the re- 
maining twenty-two have ceased running two days a week, which, 
according to the same authority, is tantamount to the stoppage of 
six other mills ; so that the total restriction of production amounts 
to about forty-three per cent. China also has been desolated by 
famine ; and Brazil likewise has suffered. Egypt has been visited 
by a severe drought in consequence of a low Nile, and by destruc- 
tive floods; while Turkey has passed through the ordeal of a 
ruinous war. Thus we see widespread impoverishment affecting 
vast populations which usually purchase immense quantities of 
English cotton goods; and, as a necessary result, there has 
been a great shrinkage of trade. It needs no elaborate argu- 
ment to prove that poverty-stricken customers cannot be in- 
duced to do more business by artificially limiting the supply, and 
so making it dear. It is conceivable that by lowering the price 
we may tempt them, but certainly not by raising it. Whether the 
price can be reduced sufficiently and yet afford English operatives 
wages upon which they can live, is another question, which can be 
solved only by experiment. Whether, again, it would not be wise 
for some of the manufacturers and operatives to give up the 
struggle and divert their capital and labour to other businesses is a 
point on which we offer no opinion. What we consider to be 
proved, and would therefore urge on the attention of both em- 
ployers and work-people in Lancashire is that the collapse of their 
industry is attributable to causes beyond their reach, that its 
revival depends chiefly upon the course of the seasons in far 
distant lands, and that the only way in which they can themselves 
contribute to its resuscitation is by cutting down the cost of pro- 
duction rigorously and in every item. 

Last year the reduction of wages was to the extent of ten per 
cent. The district associations of manufacturers wished that now 
again it should be at the same rate, but the central Committee 
decided to ask for no more than five per cent, It is yet uncertain 
whether the operatives will accept these terms. There is amongst 
them evidently a considerable diversity of opinion. At an in- 
conclusive meeting in Blackburn this day week some of the 
speakers strongly urged submission. They pointed out, what 
ought to need no reminder, that so soon after a_hard- 
fought contest they could mot maintain a strike, and they 
argued that it would be much wiser to yield when success is 
impossible, to husband their resources, and to seize the first oppor- 
tunity to recover lost ground. The advice is so sensible that 
one wonders there could be any hesitation in acting upon it. Yet 
the majority of the meeting appears to have been in favour of re- 
sistance. The spokesmen of this section appealed to passion rather 
than to reason, but they had one argument which evidently carried 

t weight ; it was the assertion that several of the employers— 
the small employers especially—and of the managers also, are con- 
vinced that a reduction of wages can do no good, and in conse- 
quence are half-hearted in the dispute. How far this assertion is 
well founded we cannot say, but we are inclined to accept it as 
true. Those whose view is confined to their own country see that 
last year’s reduction has been in vain, and, knowing their losses 
at present, they probably do not expect their position to be much 
improved by cutting down the wages expenditure a shilling in the 
pound. On the other hand, they would hardly accept the exten- 
sive —— and adoption of short time as decisive against the 
men. In short, they perceive only half the problem, and conse- 
quently are not unlikely to draw an erroneous conclusion. If, 
however, what we have stated above is correct, it is quite clear 
that restriction of production will not improve the situation. In 
saying this we do not of course mean that the reduction of wages 
ought to be insisted upon. We have no data for forming an opinion 
on the subject. All we assert is that it is to the reduction of the 
cost of production that the efforts of all concerned ought to be 
applied ; but whether that might not best be done by improved 
machinery, better methods of working, and higher skill, is a ques- 


tion which we do not pretend to determine. 
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REVIEWS. 


OLD ENGLISH TEXTS.* 


should have noticed earlier some volumes which, although | 


they may have little interest for those who are not special 
students, have for the latter a permanent value. For the Early 


ae Text Society we have from Mr. Furnivall the fourth part | 


of Lonelich’s English version of the history of the Holy Grail, 
which is here brought down to the point at which it runs into or 
is dovetailed with the story of Merlin. The chapters here 
edited are concerned chiefly with the lifetime of Joseph of 
Arimathea and his son, together with that of their cousin Peers, 
whose question respecting the vacant seat at the table of the 
Sangreal first calls forth the prophecy that only the pure and guile- 
less Knight shall, without scathe to himself, fill the place where 
the Saviour sat at the Last Supper with his disciples. The un- 
belief of some of his hearers iol Moys, who is also cousin to 
Joseph, to say that, with Joseph's leave, he is ready to take the 
empty seat, although, when Joseph crossed the channel, he, with 
others, had been left behind because of their misdoings. The leave 


some odd way he seems to distinguish from the Storye of Sank 
Ryal,-p. 306), his Merlin lay, he tells us, was got from Maister 
Robart of Borrown, who “out of Latyn it translated hol and 
Onlich Into the language of Frawnce.” But seemingly he is un- 
aware that the two versions are not altogether consistent. In the 
Grail story the misdeed of Arthur and Lot’s wife is followed at 
once by a repentance “ wondir sore”; in the Merlin tale neither 
ia of as feeling any regret, while of the latter we are told 
that 

Whanne that the tydynges gonnen for to springe 

that this yonge Artheur scholde be kynge, 

and this Mordret was tho ibore, 

thanne in herte louede sche him wel more 

thanne ony man cowde tellen that day. 


But in truth we misconceive the tale if we forget that the episode 
of the Queen of Orkney does not stand alone in the history of 
Arthur, which imputes to Lancelot as well as to him many failings 


' to which some of our modern poets find it convenient to shut their 


is given with the warning that he had best refrain if he feels him- | 
self unworthy to sit in the place of God’s Son; and no sooner is | 
he there seated than seven hands, burning each like flaming torches, | 


seize Moys, who burns “as a dry bush when it is on fire,” and bear 
him away. On this act of divine judgment hang a series of 


adventures and incidents, some having a bearing on the story of | 


the Grail, others seemingly having little or nothing to link them 
with it, but all connected, wherever it is possible to do so, by 


strange that in these lists the good knight Peers, who is only not 
so worthy as to achieve the adventure of the Grail, should be the 
ancestor of the destroyer Mordred, while from the sinful loves of 
Tancelot of the Lake springs Galahad, the hero without spot or 
taint of lust, who for his purity was suffered to see the holy vessel 
on which mortal eyes have never rested since that day. In this 
long and almost endless series of incidents and exploits the tracing 
out of each to its earliest source or form would be a curious task; 
and for those who may wish to use it for this purpose Lonelich’s trans- 
lation from the French of Robert of Borron will be of great service. 
Even on a first or a second reading we cannot shut our eyes to the 
large amount of repetition, sometimes with so slight changes of 
form as to be altogether wearisome, which swells the vast mass of 
tradition gathered round the name of Arthur. Lonelich’s story 
will also be useful as enabling us to form a clearer notion of the 
characters of the several heroes as conceived by the romance- 
makers of the middle ages. It is scarcely too much to say that 
for the analysis of these old stories much mischief has been done 
by modern poets, who have seized on features to their own mind, 
and have shed on them an unearthly light which we cannot find 
in the traditional chronicle. Thus Lonelich in his fifty-second 
chapter speaks of one Mordred— 

thatte men supposen hadde ben beget 

Betwene Kyng Loot and his wif ; 

but it was to-foren with-owten stryf, 

King Arthewr on his soster engendrid hym, 

For he wende the maiden of Yrland it hadde be. 
Mr. Furnivall here remarks, “ As the holders of Arthur's perfectness 
choose to ignore this traditional sin of their hero’s, while they are 
willing enough to accept as true Guinevere’s traditional offence, I 
have added Lonelich’s version of De Borron’s account of the matter 
in an appendix; though, of course, ‘Sire Robert’ may not be the 
author of Merlin.” this passage from the lay of Merlin the 
story is given much as it is told by Malory in the prose version ; 
but not much weight can be given to the plea that Lonelich may 
not have obtained the two stories from the same source. It was 
his belief that he had. Like the history of Seynt Graal (which in 
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means of genealogies, with the time of Arthur's reign. It is | its pathos in his Monks of the West. 


eyes. These incidents are indeed cardinal features in the ancient 
tradition, which recounted them for reasons plain enough to those 
who will compare the tale with the multitude of cognate stories. 

It can scarcely be said that Lonelich’s versions of Borron show 
many charms of style. Of the great mass of rhymes a large propor- 
tion are mere tags, used for the sake of avoiding the task of finding 
new rhymes; and the narrative jogs on with a slowness and feeble- 
ness almost intolerable. Of vastly more merit as a poem is the 
“ Life of St. Alexius” in the Laud version, which Mr. Furnivall 
gives in another volume, along with three other weaker versions 
of the legend. This pathetic tale is a fit pendant to the story of 
Euphrosyne which Montalembert relates with a keen sense of 
As there a maiden to avoid 
marriage puts on male attire and takes the vows in a convent of 
monks, and at the hour of her death makes herself known to her 
father, who, worn out with grief, has taken refuge in the same 
monastery, so here the high-born Alexius forsakes his wife on her 
wedding-day and joins a troop of beggars, The story of his life he 
writes on a paper which after his death was found in his right 
hand, and which his fingers yield up only to the Pope. The idea 
which underlies it is not congenial to Englishmen generally; but 
the beauty of the poem is beyond question, and it is as well to 
know how our forefathers thought and spoke of such things. This 
touching story is found with four other poems in the Laud MS. 
622, in the Bodleian Library. Few probably will read them with- 
out feeling assured that they cannot all have come from the same 
hand, although Warton and Ritson thought that they did; and 
still more that the Life of Alexius can never have been written by 
the driveller who puts into verse his five dreams about Edward II., 
and after the recital informs us that he is Adam the Marshal, 
known at Stratford at Bow, and everywhere else. On closer ex- 
amination Mr. Furnivall found that there was no reason for sup- 
posing Davy to be the author of the other poems in the same 
volume, apart from the fact that the seventy-two leaves of it are 
all in one scribe’s handwriting. These visions are notable only 
for their silliness ; but whether the doom of imprisonment which 
he imprecates on himself in the event of their not being fulfilled 
was passed on him by Edward II. (if, as seems likely, he be the 
Prince of whom he speaks) there is no note to tell us. The 
other poems :—(1) “ King Solomon’s Book of Wisdom,” (2) the 
“Tokens of St. Jeremie before Doomsday,” (3) the “Song of Joy 
for Christ’s Coming ”—call for no other remark than that the last 
is the only one which has any merit as a poem. 

In another volume Mr. Skeat edits for the same Society from 
the unique MS. in the Bodleian a second fragment of the allite- 
rative Romance of Alexander the Great. This portion, Mr. Skeat 
thinks, comes from the author of the first fragment preserved in 
MS. Greaves 60, in the Bodleian, and edited by himself in 1867 
for the Early English Text Society. It would seem to follow, 
therefore, that the two fragments belong to one poem, which must 
have been of very great length. In his very full and instructive 
introduction, Mr. Skeat gives us the history of this second frag- 
ment, which was edited by Mr. Stevenson for the Roxburghe 
Club in 1849; and the history is a one. The MS. in 
which it is found is a copy of the French Romans d Alexandre, in 
which the second column of fol. 67, left blank by the original 
scribe, contains a note telling the reader that at this point a process 
has failed, and giving him directions for finding the missing 
matter elsewhere. But there is no such failure. As Mr. 
Skeat clearly shows, the English scribe set much store on 
the correspondence between Dindimus and Alexander; but the 
French romance followed a version in which these letters 
were not included, and, the attempt to fird them being neces- 
sarily futile, he came to the conclusion that the French scribe 
had omitted them at the column which he had left blank, 
although they cannot be fitted in either here or at any other point 
of the French story. The text of the English fragments of the 
romance is founded on the same Latin version; this, again, being 
based on the Greek text known as the “ Pseudo-Callisthenes,” from 
which three Latin versions were made. The third of these, 
known as the Historia de Preliis, by the Archpresbyter Leo, was 
the one followed by the English writer, and it is therefore here 
— by Mr. Skeat at the foot of every page of the English text. 

ut, not content with tracing it thus far, Mr. Skeat has examined 
the supplementary sources of information resorted to by the 
English author, the result being that he has thus been able to 
find the original of almost every sentence of the poem, and to 
guide the reader to them in his notes, 
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The matter of this fragment need not detain us long. It is not | 
without value as giving the notions of an ecclesiastic on the | 
several merits and drawbacks of the active and the contemplative | 
life; but for any deliberate decision on the subject we shall look | 
in vain. Mr. Skeat rightly says :— 

The arguments are so managed that the bias of the one counteracts 


that of the other. We are led, on the one hand, to favour the active life as 
being more useful than the contemplative ; but, lest the scale should pre- 
ponderate in its favour, it is linked with heathenism as opposed to Christi- 


anity. The life of Dindimns, in as far as it is assimilated to that of a 
Christian, is preferable to that of Alexander. The life of Alexander in its 
active aspect enlists our sympathies rather than that of Dindimus. The 
author of this ingenious arrangement strove rather for oratorical etlect than 


sought to inculcate a lesson. To regard the various arguments in this 
light is to regard them rightly. It is merely a question of secing what 
can be said on both sides. There is nothing else to be learnt from the story 
of it. 

For its alliteration the poem is much more noteworthy. In this, 
as was generally the case, the prefixes are commonly neglected, 


the purpose being to bring the accented syllable into play; but | 
here we have not a few instances in which the rhyme-letter | 


belongs to an unaccented syllable, in such lines as the following :— 
that we discérden of dede - in many done Pinguns.— 
bigat on olimpias * be onurable quene.— 
that us derye no dep - desire we noupe.— 
and saide, seg, to us silf * sofisen pis canns. 


We must surely allow with Mr. Skeat that, however much English 
pronunciation may have changed since the fourteenth century, we 
cannot regard such accentuations as discorden, désire, sijisen, 
élimpias as having been possible at any time; nor can we deny 
that the alliterative letter often belonged to wholly unaccented 
and unimportant syllables, such as schal and sire. The poetry 
may not be the better for this; but, as Mr. Skeat reminds us :— 


It is easy to see why these unimportant syllables sometimes received the 
rime-letter. What the poet really wanted was a help to the memory, and 
this was attained quite as easily (now and then) by help of au unimportant 
syllable as by close attention to rule. The use of the word schai in 1. 330 
© of sire in 1. 967) was to give the reciter a start for his second half line. 

@ cue was quite sufficient for this purpose, and thus the line, although 
slipshod, was allowed to pass, ‘This is the simple explanation of the whole 
matter. 


We need only add that the editor appends to the text a glos- 
sarial index of about 1,700 words which is almost a complete 
concordance, That of Mr. Stevenson's edition explained only 63 
words, and of these not all correctly. 

The Fifth Part of the Cursor Mundi, edited by Dr. Morris, 
may be described mainly as a primer of faith and devotion. It is 
written by a priest who complains that men are not eager to hear 
sermons, and who wishes to warn them against their errors before 
it is too late. The poem on the “ Dolours of Mary,” which follows 
these warnings, is written with singular fluency and exactness of 
rhyme and with no little gracefulness of language. After it we 
have a narrative of the way in which the feast of the Conception 
of the Virgin was introduced into the use of the English Church, 
the cause being a storm at sea from which Elsig, Abbot of Ramsay, 
the envoy of William the Conqueror to the Danish King, escaped 
only by promising to convey to his countrymen the charge of the 
Blessed Virgin that the feast of her conception should henceforth 
be solemnly observed. The question as to the service tc be used 
on the day was easily answered. They were to take the service 
of her birth, and in each case where the word nativity occurred 
they were to substitute conception. The seven additions to the 
Cursor consist of rhymed expositions of the Creed and the Lord's 
Prayer, a prayer to the Trinity, prayers for the Hours of the 
Passion, a song of the Five Joys of Our Lady, and the Boke of 
Penance. Of these the last is a sufficiently minute and exact 
treatise on Confession, giving, with much seemliness and discreet- 
ness, the matter usually found in penitentials. The commentary 
on the Creed explains the name of Pontius Pilate after a fashion 
which would do credit to the philology of Durandus. The pro- 
curator of Tiberius was, we are told, a man of great oflice, being 
Justice over the Jews :— 

His mother hight Pila, his father Atus, 
And pat of was he cald pilatus: 

And ponce he was cald efer an yle 

pat he was fostered in sum guile. 


Dr. Morris’s appendices give us three specimens of other manu- 


scripts of the Cursor than those given in the text, the first two 
relating to the Acts of the Apostles, the late life and assumption 
of Mary, the signs before Doomsday, the nine pains of hell, the 
fourteen gilts of the blessed, and other like topics. In the third 


—— we have the prologue to the Cursor, taken from Laud 


416 (Bodleian), Arundel 57 in the College of Arms, and a 
manuscript belonging to the Public Library, Bedford. The title 
of the poem, as explained by the writer, gives him a sufficiently 

range. It embraces all subjects suitable for the devout medi- 
tation of the faithful :— 


Som manes ping is goode to knaw 
t don was in be olde law 
twix be olde law and pe new 
How crist began oure bete to brew 
I schall you schew be myn entente 
Trewly of her testament 
Alle pis world or pis boke blyn 
With crystys helpe I schall ouer rynne. 


Nor can we say that his promise is not carefully kept. 


The Morals of Cato Dr. Morris gives from the only copy known 


to him of a fragmentary version belonging to the later years of the 
fourteenth century or to the early part of the fifteenth. The ori- 
ginal intention was to reserve this version for an edition of the 
English and foreign version of the Distich, to be prepared jointly by 
Dr. Morrisand Dr. Dahlmann. This edition cannot be ready for 
some time; and as Mr. Furnivall, for Chaucer purposes chiefly, 
wished the present version to appear at once, the editor has taken 
advantage of its looking in the Fairfax MS. like part of the Cursor, 
to insert the poem, although it will be repeated in the Society's 
full edition of the Cato. 

In the year 1557 Thomas Tusser, a man whose strangely 
chequered life seemed to point the moral that a rolling stone 
gathers no moss, put forth his ‘“‘ Humdreth Good Pointes of 
Husbandrie,” each point being given in the four-lined stanza of 
anapestic verse, which he used as almost the only vehicle of his 
thoughts. The sound sense of his precepts and the kindliness 
manifested throuzh the whole of the little work made it at once a 
favourite with the people, and in the edition of 1562 Tusser pro- 
ceeded, as he said, to marry his hundred points of good farming 
with a hundred points of good huswifery ; and eleven years later 
the two were amplified to five hundred points of good husbandry 
with as many of good housewifery. Of these works the volume 
edited for the English Dialect Society by Messrs. Payne and 
Herttage, reproduces the editions of 1557 and 1580. Since that 
time the book has passed through nearly twenty editions, but each 
edition subsequent to the issue of 1585 seems to have become less 
and less trustworthy. Of the work itself the editors rightly think 
that, apart from the interest which must attach to it as a picture 
of English life in the sixteenth century, it is for students of the 
language especially valuable for the large number of dialectic 
words and forms contained in it. They have therefore worked out 
the glossary with a fulness which some, they fear, may think 
excessive, but which will not be objected to by any who examine 
it carefully. The book is one which will well repay the student 
for the time expended on it. 

In the Glossary of the Cumberland dialect, also published by the 
English Dialect Society, Mr. Dickinson has done his work ex- 
cellently. The work is professedly a second edition of a glossary 
which he put forth nearly twenty years ago; but this has long 
been out of print, and the changes in the present edition make it 
virtually a new book. Mr. Dickinson tells us that he has not 
thought it necessary to retain words which were merely cor- 
ruptions or peculiar pronunciations of ordinary current English. 
We certainly should not quarrel with the rule, or with its oc- 
casional non-observance, for which he pleads that “ some Cumbrian 
forms of common English cannot without explanation be made in- 
telligible to people living beyond the borders of the county.” 
But we fail to see how the plea can be made to cover the insertion 
of such words or phrases as black dog, black and white, smell a rat, 
burn his fingers, hansel, mess, mull, ill turn, fain, hoyden, and mary 
more, which are here given with the usual spelling, and seem to be 
used precisely in the sense attached to the words, so far as we are 
aware, in all other parts of England. Do these words and phrases 
belong to the Cumbrian dialect in a sense in which they do not 
belong to the English of other counties? If it be so, the fact 
should be stated and proved; but otherwise we fail to see why 
they should find a place ina Cumbrian glossary. All that we 
need say further is that our objection applies to a comparatively 
small number of words, while the rest of the glossary is kept 
strictly within its proper limits. 

The Gospel according to St. John, edited by Mr. Skeat for the 
Cambridge University Press, forms the fourth and last portion of 
the exhaustive edition of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels as planned by 
Mr. Kemble. The first Gospel was published twenty years ago, 
and the title-page stated that the texts had been collated with the 
best manuseripts. The words, Mr. Skeat remarks, might convey 
& wrong impression, as the MSS. collated include, not only the best, 
but all the MSS. now known to exist. A great work has thus 
been happily completed, after the lapse of forty years from the 
time when it was first taken in hand. Mr. Skeat’s preface con- 
tains, as the reader may well suppose, all the information that can 
be given respecting the dates of the manuscripts and their peculi- 
arities of dialect, together with a list of the works forming the 


| whole literature of the subject. 


MRS. BURTON IN INDIA.* 


| Xp erp that this volume, as Mrs, Burton reassures us in the 
first page by declaring, is “ not weighted with a grievance,” it 
has all the special characteristics of itsauthor. There is the same 
sense that the writer has discovered the keystone of Eurgpean, 
Asiatic, and African policy; there is the same burning desire 
to put everybody and everything right, from Lord Beaconstield to 
the directors of Austrian Lloyd's; there is, finally, the same 
genuine belief that she and her husband are the objects of the whole 
world’s suspicion, envy, or admiration. Fortunately there is also 
the same animation and instinct for seizing on the picturesque 
point in a landscape or an incident. So, on the whole, we are not 
disposed to quarrel with the amiable publisher whom Mrs. Burton, 
whether in a vision or in reality, pictures as first rejecting an offer 
of a book on India “ because we all know everything about India,” 
and finally relenting and giving her “ another chance.” 


* Arabia, 
Mullan & Son. 
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Mrs. Burton, having once taken possession of a reader, very pru- 
dently will not let him out of her sight. She does not know if he 
might not give her the - and never be reclaimed. Accordingly, 
when she has made up her mind that India is the proper eet 
in which to spend a Consular holiday, he must travel by her side to 
Boulogne and to Paris. He must begin his Oriental experiences 
by seeing Rossi in Hamlet and Macbeth. He must be at hand 
to testify to her melancholy discovery that Paris coffee is 
since the war all chicory, and that “the famous bread 
and butter has lost caste.” In “the most civilized and 
joyous town in Italy,” after a visit to the Duomo and the 
Son, he must with her regale himself on Risotto 4 la Milanese 
and Ravioli, and Flambe di Selvaggiume; he must feel damp in 
Venice in December, and discuss nationalities and the Hastern 
question at Trieste. At Trieste indeed Mrs. Burton not unnatur- 
ally feels so comfortable that she does not seem inclined to leave 
it. She knows her Consular town, and describes its idiosyn- 
crasies so pleasantly that her readers would hardly have been dis- 
contented had she got no further eastwards. Trieste suffers from 
a mortality about duuble that of London, three particularly ob- 
jectionable winds, and several extortionate landlords. Bnt, to 
compensate, it has a blue sky “‘which makes one glad to live,” 
and can furnish “ twenty-six women friends ” whom Mrs. Burton 
“ would be glad to see again in any part of the world.” They are 
“mostly pretty, have charming figures, are beautifully dressed, 
have delightful manners, are well educated and accomplished ; all 
_ speak three or four languages, are good musicians, and swim like 
fish.” Such a flower-garden suggests bees or wasps. But among 
two dozen Clarissas there is no Lovelace. ‘The men, who are either 
married or boys, are always on the Bourse or in their offices. 
When the two sexes meet “a rigid decorum is observed; no one 
dares indulge in the most innocent flirtation.” So Mrs. Burton 
“would strongly recommend any friend who has.a wife tant soit 
pew légere to come and reside there.” Outside the salons it 
would appear, from certain remarks of Mrs. Burton, the decorum 
of Triestine life is hardly so rigid. 

However, at last the twenty-seventh woman friend of Trieste tears 
herself from her companions. Trieste is left behind, and Brindisi, 
“the very filthiest town of all Italy.” ‘There is, of course, a 
Mediterranean storm, of which the Austrian Lloyd’s Calypso 
gives its passengers the full benefit. Mrs. Burton undergoes it 
sitting on a chair lashed to the deck, and studying a strange 
mixture of the Light of the Harem and Roderick Random. Off 
Crete she begins to “feel Egypt,” and in due course the Suez 
Canal is entered. Mrs, Burton’s Syrian experiences have taught 
her to describe sympathetically the solemn and tender beauty of the 
desert “with its tall waves and pyramids of sand catching the 
morning rays, with its shades of mauye, rose-pink, and lightest 
blue.” At Jeddah she is at home, and we wish we had space to 
quote her vivid sketch of the great bazaar. A tantalizing hint is 
thrown out that this is “a grand time for the bric-a-brac hunter, 
especially porcelain with Arabic inscriptions.’ Lut, besides porce- 
lain, Jeddah contains much explosive material. The inhabitants 
are violently jealous of the English and French, who have absorbed 
most of the trade; and their jealousy is inflamed by the foolish 
curiosity which leads here and there some European adventurer, 
with the hardihood of ignorance, to attempt a visit to Mecca. 
Captain Burton she considers justified by his capacity to profit by 
it; and the Jeddawis harbour no rancour against him for his 
success. Qur Vice-Consul, Mr. Wylde, who understands and can 
manage the native temperament, is aware that he and other 
Europeans are lodging over a voleano. He told Mrs. Burton with 
a laugh that “it would be doubtless much more comfortable if 
the morning and evening shell, instead of guns, were fired into the 
town.” A few hours at Aden call forth a certain amount of historical 
knowledge from Mrs. Burton, but not much in the way of per- 
sonal experience. One very striking specimen of feminine 
reasoning we cannot pass over. Aden has a Parsee shop of the 
general order. It contains, we are told, everything from a needle 
toun anchor. “So,” says Mis. Burton, “I asked for skates, for 
fun, as I thought it was the only thing they would not have, 
and I was right.” The ing is of the same order as the 
famous inference of fraternity from the absence of the strawberry 
mark. Mrs. Burton’s descriptive skill is superior to her logic 
when she will give it fair play. There is a grisly picture of the 
consequences of embarking for India in a vesse) which ships 
pilgrims. The Calypso took on board at Jeddah some 
seven hundred homeward-bound Mecca pilgrims. They died 
at the rate of several a day of general incapacity to keep 
a grasp on life. Mrs. Burton observes, as her husband did a 
quarter of a century ago, on “the excessive facility” an Oriental 
shows for dying:—* A few hours of cold wind kill off half a 
dozen like flies; they eat rice, they beg a few lumps of sugar, 
they lie down, and they "tag up the ghost.” Much of the mortality 

ight be avoided if ships which convey pilgrims were com- 
pelled to provide abundance of fresh water and fuel to cook, and 
were not allowed to embark men already sick and sinking with 
age. Mrs. Burton cise also ame useful suggestions on the means 
of preventing pilgrims from disseminating Indian cholera. When 
sai is abroad, she recommends the Long Desert route.as the 
most likely cordon sanitaire to e infected caravans. On the 
present occasion there was no BS disease, but there were 
weakness and hunger. Mrs. Burton endeavoured to relieve her 


fellow-voyagers. It was, however, uphill work. They would 
take rice or medicine, and even put it into their mouths; but when 
the donor's back was turned, they tossed it into the sea, A | 


malicious Russian passenger informed her that, when the 
wretches expired, they were in the habit of saying that the Lag- 
lishwoman had “ poisoned them.” That was scarcely compensa- 
tion for accepting an invitation—‘ Come, O Bountiful One! and 
sit a little amongst us, and examine my wife who has the iteh !” 
The steamer on arriving at Bombay was rescued by Mrs. 
Burton from a near pros of 4 long quarantine. The cap- 
tain knew only the single English word “Yes.” When the 
pilot inquired if there was any disease on board, the captain, 
not understanding the question, replied with his complaisant 
affirmative. Only Mrs. Burton’s remonstrances procured the haul- 
ing down of the yellow flag. Her readers may be grateful for 
her promptness. With a week’s quarantine she would have had 
time to get up the entire history of India, and she would 
not have churlishly kept it to herself. As it is, she apologizes 
for confining her survey to a few India was passing 
through the fever of the Prince of Wales's visit. But Mrs. 
Burton does not dwell on that thrice-told tale. Under 
the head of Bombay we have the regular Hindoo wedding; 
what is less trodden ground is an account of the rural resorts 
of the Bombay citizens, Matheran, with its bright green groves, 
black rock, and red-yellow laterite, its fresh breezes, and its 
glorious vistas of ravines and mountains, may be cockney, but 


‘appears to have everything which can recruit energies exhausted 


with the friction and heat of Anglo-Indian life. For persons who 
have more leisure and ambition there is Tungé. Tunga is ing, 
and doubtless very agreeable to persons who do not care for drink- 
ing-water, and who like to know that “ the man-eating tiger walks 
about without fear of man.” Devoid of these attractions, but with 
the charm of being equally difficult to reach, there is Mahabélesh- 
war, seventy-five miles from Poonah, and so much more fashion- 
able than Matheran as it is lessaccessible. Mrs. Burtonexperienced 
one especial embarrassment at this watering-place with the much- 
accented name. ‘The roads are steep, and the native ponies expect 
to be whipped up them. But Mrs. Burton is lady-patroness of the 
Trieste branch of the Humanity to Animals Society, and objects 
to the whip. So does her fox-terrier Nip. When the coachman 
beat the ponies Nip tried to bite the coachman. “Not being 
allowed she laid her head on my shoulder, and went into hysterics.” 
The woods, too, at Mahébaleshwar are cut so as to give no shade ; 
“there are none of the shady dingly walks which still linger at 
Mitherin,” and society is always on duty in its “tall carriages 
instead of basket-chairs, and sables capped with black chimney- 
ts.” 

Much of Mrs. Burton’s volume deals with well-worn topics 
and scenes. Her least trite excursions were to Hyderabad 
and Goa. She remarks immediately on passing the Nizam’s 
frontier the superiority in apparent comfort and prosperity 
of the Nizam’s subjects to our own. It is not a very plea- 
sant phenomenon. Mrs. Burton’s assurance that the poverty 
of our Indian population “ certainly will be altered and remedied 
as soon as it is made known” fails to console us. Under the rule 
of Sir Salar Jung the Deccan appears to have grown both 
flourishing and orderly. Mrs, Burton, like other reeent travellers, 
found Hyderabad as peaceful and secure a town as ‘any in 
England. All the citizens are armed with guns or matchlocks ; 
but that is only a fashion of dress. They greet Christian tourists 
with smiles and blessings. Possibly a mount on Court elephants 
may conduce to the general amiability. But the town itself is 
clean as well as tranquil. An absence of smells andan air of ani- 
mation and wealth can scarcely be put on to deceive strangers. 
Being guests of the commandant of the Nizam’s Contingent, 
Captain and Mrs. Burton were entertained magnificently by the 
chief nobles. Mrs. Burton was surprised by the sumptuousness 
of the native palaces, though vexed by finding them fitted up with 
“sundry European furniture, cheap glass and china, and pictures 
worth a couple of francs.” All the luxuries of civilization are known 
in Hyderabad. A lady who at a native féte desires to wash her 
hands finds “ powder for the face and puff as carefully provided as 
in Paris.” The one especial curiosity of the neighbourhood, the 
historical city of Golconda, no Christian is permitted to ‘visit. 
Mrs. Burton and her husband had to content themselves with in- 
specting the domed and tiled tombs of the Kings which are out- 
side the Diamond city. She takes occasion, however, to quote 
from the Morning Post an account, of a peculiarly dithy- 
rambic kind, of the Koh-i-noor, and to repeat her advice 
to avert the disaster supposed to attend the ownership of 
that grievously maltreated jewel by selling it a bargain to Russia. 
‘One, indeed, of her and Captain Burton’s cures for the poverty of 
India is to revive the exploration of the Deccan diamond mines. 
So entirely obsolete has the industry become that “ at Golconda no 
one, strange to say, can now recognize a rough diamond.” Mrs. 
Burton and her husband think that, tomake the workings profitable, 
the diamonds should not be sought, as formerly, in the alluvial 
oo but be traced up to the places where the material must 

ave been formed. The Nizam diamond, which is half its 
original size, the finder having split it with a-stone, is vaguely 
estimated as about three hundred carats. This would represent a 
respectable value of 700,0002, A fancy which traces diamonds to 
their source may well revel in visions of jewels of infinitely 
ter dimensions and a value beyond the dreams of avarice. 

ith the mines of Golconda reopened, E ladies taught to 
practise the rules of ordinary politeness towards their native hosts, 
and the bestowal of half a on the great feudatories, 


| Mrs. Burton would not despair 


Mrs. Burton has time for so many moral and politieal reflections 
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at Hyderabad that it might have been supposed she had spent half 
a + there. It seems to have been about a week. At the end 
of that time she journeyed back to Bombay, in heat so great that 
the railway officials, “all most kind and civil,” were “ walking up 
and down periodically to wake the passengers, as they have been 
occasionally found dead.” The next expedition wastoGoa. That 
is clearly not amongst Cook's excursions. The steamer casts visitors 
adrift eight miles from shore; and, when the town is reached, 
it is conspicuous for “a total absence of anything but the 
barest necessaries of life.” “Of all the God-forgotten, de- 
ferted holes,” Mrs. Burton has “ never seen anything to equal Goa.” 
The depression is fearful, the thirst is agonizing, the natives are 
ugly, and there is no ice. But Mrs. Burton isa Roman Catholic, and 
came to visit the shrine of Xavier. Xavier is a saint such as there 
are few. He, she says, “has never failed me, so I can honestly 
recommend any one who has some case of distress, some great 
want, to ask St. Francis Xavier to pray to God for it, and see 
whether they will not get it.” Perhaps it was St. Francis Xavier 
who bent the heart of Mr. William Mullan to publish Mrs. Burton’s 
book on India. At any rate she does not charge the saint with 
having cheated her‘out of her reward for enduring the horrors of 
Goa old and new. She bore courageously a climate which, with the 
thermometer only at 87°, is “like a dirty Turkish bath.” Captain 
Burton, who had gone through the experience thirty years before, 
seems to have been equally resigned, though a heretic, to the per- 
yn squabbling of women, which is “ almost like pig-sticking.” 
ld Goa, where is the saint’s tomb, is made up of churches and 
monasteries, and is a veritable city of the dead. Its entire popu- 
lation does not exceed a hundred. There is no trade, no news, no 
amusement. As we read Mrs. Burton's description of the seething 
dulness, we can hear the pensioners of the Misericordia crying out 
to her, when turned from the gates for paying a visit after hours, 
“Come to-morrow before five; we want so to see you!” Mrs. 
Burton, however, accomplished her purpose of obtaining a pretext 
for writing a memoir of St. Francis Xavier, whom she kindly warns 
Protestants not to confound with the Franciscans. She is able 
also to show her freedom of will by a vehement repudiation of the 
Goa Inquisition, though she concludes her censure with the philo- 
sophical remark that “the lust of cruelty, like the volcano, must 
have its outlet.” Its “safety valve” was the Inquisition at 
Catholic Goa; it is vivisection in Protestant England. In the 
—_ when the Inquisition reigned she further observes that 
men and Protestants were accustomed to torture their political 
versaries. What she does not appear to understand is that lay- 
men and Protestants denounce with horror the atrocities to which 
political feuds tempted their ancestors ; but the Church of Rome has 
never frankly expressed its shame and disavowal of the barbarities 
she practised upon so-called heretics. Mrs. Burton amuses herself by 
reflecting that for marrying a Protestant she would in the palmy 
days of Goa have been burnt to death. In Protestant nineteenth- 
century England Cardinal Wiseman blessed the union, and would 
have celebrated it himself but for a severe illness. “ How quickly,” 
exclaims Mrs. Burton, with delightful naiveté, “ civilization, 
rogress, and education are marching!” She does not seem to 
ve the remotest suspicion that the march of Catholic progress 
has brought it back to uncompromising condemnation of the 
mixed marriages on an assent to which she has been so warmly- 
her Church. 

Burton is not merely a liberal theologian, but a political 
prophet. She is ready to reconstruct the map of the world at a 
moment’s notice. She sees China wrestling with Russia for the 
dominion of Central Asia, France appropriating the coast of North 
Africa, Austria transformed by the European spoils of the Porte 
into a great Slav Power, Greece rewarded for her patience out of 
the same inexhaustible repository of unclaimed goods, Syria fallen 
to England, if only England has the courage to seize it, Egypt 
left to the race of Mehemet Ali on condition of guaranteeing 
Great Britain’s free right of transit and transport, and Con- 
stantinople, with a territory stretching northwards to the Balkans 
and westwards to Rhodope, turned into a protected kingdom of 
Byzantium, under a cadet of some reigning House. We wonder 
it Mrs. Burton supposes that a single human being can care what 
are her views on the fate of the Ottoman Empire. But to speculate 
on the profundities of Mrs. Burton’s faith in her readers’ forbear- 
ance would lead us into metaphysics. Her readers may murmur 
that they are better pleased when she describes watering-places 
and picnics. She knows what is best for them, and chooses to 
spoil what might have been an amusing volume with a 
of high politics and secondhand gossip about international com- 
plications, 


GOSSE’S STUDIES IN NORTHERN LITERATURE.* 


A CRITIC can hardly be better employed than in the task of 
bringing alien literature before the public. The history of poetry 
and of philosophy seems to prove that most great and fertile move- 
ments of national spirit have been preceded by contact with foreign 
ome ee foreign manners. . Gosse’s volume of Studies in 
Northern Literature contains numerous illustrations ofa truth which 
is almost a truism. He shows us how the genius of Denmark, of 
Holland, of England, was kindled by the touch of Italy, of Ger- 
many, of France, or of the heroic past. It must be admitted 
that our own literature of the present day sadly needs to be 

* Studies in the Literature of Northern E E. W. Gosse. London : 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1879. 


stimulated in this fashion. The poetry and the style of France 
greatly influence our style and poetry, while our drama chiefly 
lives by borrowing. Meanwhile no other foreign literature affects 
that of England. Setting aside the “sweet influences” of the 
classics, we are in contact with no alien genius. From Germany, 
Italy, and even modern Greece, we learn abundance of scientific 
and historical facts; yet most educated Englishmen would be 
puzzled if they were asked to criticize the modern imaginative 
work of Greece, Italy, or Germany. As to Sweden, Denmark, 
and Holland, little is known either of their past or present per- 
formances. 

In-this general ignorance, Mr. Gosse’s book is particularly 
welcome and serviceable. He has travelled through all the 
literature of the Teutonic North, and his ten essays are, as it 
were, Reise-bilder, vivid sketches of travel, full of learning, of 
humour, and of personal emotion. “Round many Northern 
islands has he been,” which bards hold in fealty to the Hyperborean 
Apollo. He has watched in the Lofoden Islands the strange effects 
of the midnight sun; he has seen in Grundtvig, the patriarchal 
poet, the shining, as it were, of the midnight sun of human genius, 
the immortal brightness of the spirit lighting up the frosts and 
darkness of extreme old age. In Denmark, too, Mr. Gosse had the 
good fortune to carry to Hans Andersen, “the youngest to the 
oldest singer,” almost the latest English homage which the author 
of the Fairy Tales received. As this element of personality is one 
of the most noteworthy and enjoyable characteristics of Mr. 
Gosse’s booix, as he always makes a reader see with his eyes and 


feel what he has felt, we propose to quote the description of - 


Grundtvig, the aged priest and poet of Scandinavia :— 

Suddenly, and when he had given up all hope, there entered from the 
vestry and walked rapidly to the altar a personage who seemed to me the 
oldest man I had ever seen. He prayed in a few words that sounded as if 
they came from underground, and then he turned and exhorted the commu- 
nicants in the same slow, dull voice. He stood beside me for a moment as 
he laid his hands on a girl’s head, and I saw his face to perfection. For a 
mun of ninety, he could not be called infirm, but the attention was drawn 
less to his vitality, great as it was, than to his appearance of excessive age. 
He looked like a troll from some cave in Norway ; he might have been cen- 
turies old. 

From the vast orb of his bald head, very long silky hair, perfectly white, 
fell over his shoulders, and mingled with a long and loose white beard. His 
eyes flamed under very beetling brows, and they were the only part of his 
face that seemed alive, even when he spoke. His features were still shapely, 
but colourless and dry, like parchment. I never saw so strange a head. 
When he rose into the pulpit, and began to preach, and in his dead voice 
warned us all to beware of false spirits, and to try every spirit, he looked 
very nobie, but the nobility was scarcely, Christian. In the body of the 
church he had reminded me of a troll; in the pulpit he looked more like 
some forgotten Druid, that had survived from Mona and could not die. 

We must add the companion picture of Andersen :— 

The eyes, somewhat deeply set under arching eyebrows, were full of mys- 
terious and changing expression, and a kind of exaltation which never left 
the face entirely, though fading at times into reverie, gave a singular 
charm to a countenance that had no pretension to outward beauty. The 
innocence and delicacy, like the pure frank look of a girl-child, that beamed 
from Andersen’s face, gave it an unique character hardly to be expressed in 
words ; notwithstanding his native shrewdness, he seemed to have gone 
through the world not only undefiled by, but actually ignorant of its 
shadow-side. 

Mr. Gosse’s book, though there is only one drawback to its 
charm—a drawback of which we shull speak in its place—is, to the 
ordinary critic, a puzzling book to review. It is not given to 
every one to know Frisian, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic, 
and to be intimately acquainted with the literatures that exist in 
these tongues. It is probably safe to rely on Mr. Gosse’s own 
accuracy, and on that of Dr. Georg Brandes, to whom the volume 
is dedicated, and who has read through the proof-sheets. If Mr. 
Gosse gives us the wrong date for the birth of Anna Bijns, on his 
own head be it. The writings of this gifted woman “ etiected a 
great change” in the letters of her epoch; and yet we confess 
boot we are unacquainted with the facts in the history of Anna 

ijns. 

Of Mr. Gosse’s ten essays the first three are devoted to the lite- 
rature and scenery of Norway. Modern Norwegian poetry is the 
child of Norwegian freedom, which dates from the Setnantion of 
independence in 1814. Freedom, as Barbour and Herodotus 
have remarked, “is a goodly thing,” and “ makes a man to have 
liking,” and to express his emotions in poetry. The early poetry 
called “‘ Syttendemai-Poesi,” songs of the 17th May, 1814, the day 
of the declaration of — was foolish and frothy. The 
Hyperborean Apollo, Pindar says, takes pleasure in the gambols of 
wild asses. If Pindar is right, the Hyperborean Apollo had a 
festive time when the Norwegian bards began to frisk about. 
Even Wergeland, who really was a man of genius, laid himself 
open to criticism as cutting as that which Macaulay administered 
to Robert Montgomery. tween the feu et flamme of Werge- 

land and the cold douches administered by his critic and rival, 
Welhaven, Norwegian poetry grew into something that combined 
spirit with form. Wergeland’s greatest work is Den Engelske Lods, 
“The Engiish Pilot,” a rhapsody on English life and English 
freedom. Though Mr. Gosse does not say so, we cannot but fancy 
that Wergeland’s idyl of “Johnny Johnson and Mary Anne,” 
must have somewhat resembled Rouget de Lisle’s poem on “Tom 
et Lucy,” and their melancholy fate. By way of local colour, 
Wergeland brought in some verses of real English :— 

Such a passage as this, coming in the middle of an excited address to 
Liberty in England, breaks down one’s gravity altogether : : 

Ho! Johnny, ho! how do you do? 
ing, Sailor, oh! 
Well! toddy is the sorrows’ foe ! 
Sing, Sailor, oh! 
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It should be a solemn warning to those who travel and then write a book 
not to quote in the language of the country., 


Among esthetic critics Mr. Gosse is almost alone in his possession 
of the senseof humour. He sees, however, the pathetic as well 
as the comic side of Wergeland’s history; and nothing could be 
prettier than the story of the early apple-blossom (p. 7), or more 
touching than the tale of Wergeland’s misfortunes and of his 
death-bed poetry. 

The essay on Norwegian poetry is followed by a criticism of 
Tbsen, which is very lucid and interesting. There is a strong 
Teutonic vein in the satire of Ibsen, as well as in his trage- 


dies on the subject of Julian the Apostate, in which scenes | 
singularly powerful alternate with passages in which taste is | 


lost sight of, and with mystical interludes as meaningless 
almost as the ravings of Blake. It is thoroughly German thus 
to lose hold of the clue of the main interest. Mr. Gosse 
makes no attempt to conceal these faults—the faults of our race 


and our time; the vices which have affected France, as well | 


as England, Norway, and Germany; which have injured Quinet 
and Hugo, and obliterated writers like the members of our 
spasmodic school. “In all the modern literatures with which I 
deal,” says Mr. Gosse, in his preface, “no one can be more con- 
scious than I how rarely perfection is approached, how cloudy and 
flickering is the light of imagination, and how great a part atlecta- 
tion and barbarism take even in the brightest periods of national 
vitality.” Can there be a reply of weightier authority to the 
ople who wish to substitute the study of modern languages and 
iterature for the literature and the language of Greece? Here is 
the master and critic of a dozen tongues avowing, what any one 
may gather from his work, that not in the modern world is perfec- 
tion to be found. No; the canon of literature is lost when Greek 
is neglected, though, no doubt, we may then make better terms 
with the landlords of German hotels. There seems, however, to 
be no reason in the nature of things to prevent men of letters from 
knowing both modern and ancient languages. 

We have lingered too long over the poetry of Norway, being re- 
luctant, perhaps, to find the blot in these earlier essays which 
must at last be mentioned. The language is too effusive, the 
metaphors too frequent, and (as in p. 4) the metaphors are even a 
little mixed. In p. 36, too, in the reference to Juvenal and 
Ezekiel, there is an example of facile eloquence which jars with 
the general tone of the essays. It is worth noting that these 
blemishes are peculiar to the earlier articles in the volume, and 
that the workmanship of the last seven or eight is everything that 
can be desired. 

It is not easy to select any one of these seven essays for peculiar 
praise. Each has its own qualities, and the great variety and origi- 
nality of topic will commend each to various tastes. To ourselves 
the paper on Runeberg seems one of the most admirable, both for 
the picture of a pure and manly life, of a nobly national genius, 
and for the translations with which it is enriched. Runeberg was 
a writer of idyls and comedies, full of humour, of delicate feeling, 
of qualities which certainly recall the work of Mr. Longfellow. 
Even in these fragments of his poems we catch the scent and hear 
the whisper of the pine-trees, 
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we see the fiords shining like steel, and hear the revelry and listen 
to the stories of the elk-hunters. What can be prettier than this, 
in English hexameters though it be !— 

Blushing she stood at the door, in the exquisite charm of her shyness, 


Coy as a strip of the sea that is caught by the rush of the morning. 
Slender and quivering in rosy dismay through the gloom of the woodlands. 


Next to “Runeberg,” we do not know whether to prefer 
“Walther von de Vogelweide” or “A Dutch Poetess of the 
Seventeenth Century.” The charm of the latter essay lies less 
in the very clear abstract of Dutch literary history than in the 
account of the life and fortunes of Tesselschade. Mr. Alma Tadema 
has enriched Mr. Gosse’s book with a characteristic etching of 
Tesselschade, “ young, and fair, and learned,” singing to her 
children among the quaintly trimmed box-trees of the garden at 
Alkmaar. Passionate as other great women-poets, as Sappho or 
Louise Labé, the Dutch lady’s passion was domestic, and after 
enduring many sorrows, she died of grief at the loss of her one 
remaining daughter. 

To most readers the article on Milton and his debt to Vondel 
will be a revelation, while literary forgeries, and especially the 
Ocra Linda book, are treated in the last essay of all. We could 
wish that Mr. Gosse had compared the queer history of the 
“ Bulgarian epics,” which, though of less literary interest than the 
Oera Linda book, were more cleverly put together. A reviewer 
has so seldom the chance of saying anything which Mr. Gosse does 
not know already, that we seize the chances offered in p. 119. If 
Mr. Ralston has not published buzlinas, M. Rambaud has, in La 
Russre Epique, and Runeberg’s imitation of a buiina rather excels 
his model. 

It is scarcely necessary to give a final word of commendation to 
a book which has almost every quality that deserves success. The 
geniality of the style is worthy of the topics, and worthy of the 
pet vates to whom Mr. Gosse introduces English readers. The 
translations, when compared with the originals in the appendix, 
seem accurate, as they are certainly fluent and melodious. The 
repetition of the word “muffled” (probably a misprint) rather 
spoils the fragment from Werge’and’s “ English Pilot” (p. 17). 


This error is atoned for by a passage from Walther von der Vogel- 
weide :— 
O how I suffered through the wintry hours 
And grievous frosty weather ! 
I thought I nevermore should see red flowers 
Among the dark green heather ; 
Yet, had I died, ’twere grief to friends of ours, 
Good folk who when I sang 
So gladly danced about for joy and sprang. 


THE BACHELOR* 


hype is a certain interest in the story of the Bachelor, since 
nearly to the last it left us in doubt as to its real intention. 
We were long inclined to take it as an extremely realistic jeu 
desprit,in which the author meant to parody the triviality and 
inconsecutive details of too much of our contemporary fiction ; and 
the more so because, with what would have seemed otherwise 
an excess of affectation, he has suppressed almost to the end the 
name of the hero. It is only in the penultimate chapter and on 
the occasion of his wedding feast, that the Bachelor stands re- 
vealed to us as Edward Pigg. Even now our doubts have not 
been entirely dissipated ; and yet, as we have failed to find any 
oint in the parody theory, we presume we must take the novel to 
c seriously written. But, as it is possible that our dulness 
may do the author injustice, we shall help our readers to de- 
cide for themselves by giving them a slight sketch of the novel. 
We will only add, by way of preliminary explanation, that the 
characters are introduced and labelled with a naive simplicity 
which reminds us agreeably of a child’s story-book ; while conver- 
sations are reported with a fidelity to the commonplace which 
shows more conscientious observation than either ingenuity or 
fancy. . 

‘the Bachelor is so very ordinary a character as to be almost 
extraordinary—that is to say, as the hero of a romance. Neither in 
mind nor in person does he show a single salient trait; and his 
idiosyncrasy, habits, and tastes can only be described by negatives. 
He is neither good-looking, nor agreeable, nor intelligent ; though 
it is a point in his favour that he is so morbidly conscious of in- 
feriority as to be the shyest and most retiring of men. He has a 
most unnatural mother, whom we meet casually abroad, where 
we are told exactly what she had for dinner; and who dies in a 
happy hour for her son, after naving swindled him and treated 
him with consistent neglect. Mother and son have a common 
lawyer, who, apparently in the excess of his contempt for the 
Bachelor's understanding, connives most disinterestedly at her 
embezzling the property of their victim. At the opening of 
the story the unlucky Bachelor is almost friendless, Stra 
to say, he has but a single acquaintance in London, reine 
seeins to have lived there all his life, on an income that is more 
than easy. He has neither occupation nor resources of any kind, 
and is too listless and modest to care to be dissipated. In the 
fear of making their readers participate in the Bachelor’s over- 
powering sensations of ennui, most authors would have been con- 
tent to indicate all this and pass on. But, in order to impress 
the facts upon our mind, and perhaps in the hope of exciting a sym- 
pathetic fellow-feeling, Mr. Brooktield proceeds to paint most 
minutely the Bachelor at his breakfast-table and over his morn- 
ing toilet. To do it justice, the picture has all the repulsive 
minuteness of some of Swift's satirical poems or Hogarth’s sketches. 
The Bachelor lives in shabby lodgings in a dingy quarter of the 
town. It seems to us that, after the reader had been told so much, 
imagination might have supplied the particulars that follow, so far 
as we should care to fill them in. But Mr. Brooktield goes on to 
catalogue the apparatus of the breakfast-table, as if he were a 
broker's man charged with a distress warrant. We have the 
cracked cup on the dirty cloth, the battered tin-cover over the 
eggs and bacon, the ill-made coflee-pot, the worn knives, and, 
still more significant, the fireplace without fire-irons. In short, all 
the surroundings are so intensely depressing that, had he not appa- 
rently been habituated to them for years, we could understand the 
Bachelor being driven to despairand suicide. From the picturesque 
sensation of tue breakfast scene we are carried back in point of 
time tothe bedroom in which the hero has been reposing. Pre- 
nising that “the toilet of a gentleman of this sort has perhaps 
never been accurately described,” Mr. Brookfield proceeds to give 
an account of how his Bachelor got up and dressed himself. We 
are informed how he awoke and dozed off'again ; how he sat up in 
bed, felt for his slippers, and found one of them; how he yawned 
out of the window; how he filled his hand-bason and tooth-glass, 
and in what proportions he mixed the hot and cold water for 
his bath ; how he shaved, and slowly dressed himself in a shabby 
suit of ill-fitting clothes. And by this time, from sheer sympathy, 
we are reduced to the Bachelor's normal state of dulness, and 
— agree with him that things are getting desperate. 

Nine readers out of ten would naturally seek a remedy in 
throwing the book aside and taking up another; but the 
Bachelor and the responsible critic cannot so easily escape from 
themselves. We had hoped besides that the dulness of the 
beginning was an expedient of the author's, although unquestion- 
ably a dangerous one, to heighten the sparkle of what was 
to follow. For the Bachelor has “for the thousandth time 
come to the conclusion that the cause of his mental disquiet was 
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the fact that he had no real friends”; and we cannot doubt that 
at last he is going to search for friends in earnest. So he does, 
and of course the friends are, on the whole, more lively than he 
is; but they are quite as unnatural, and very nearly as uninterest- 
ing. The man he chooses to introduce him into the great world— 
though indeed he has no choice in the matter, huving, as we said 
before, but a solitary acquaintance—is a certain Mr. Sparrow, whom 
he has met in a tavern where they were both in the habit of dining. 
Sparrow is “an entirely unnoticeable sort of person, with hardly 
any good qualities,” who, having neither wits nor money, does his 
best to live by his friends. Sparrow promises to present the 
Bachelor to Mattock, “who was at Oxford with me; he’s as mad 
as a hatter; you'll like him very much. They say he’s an Atheist.” 
By the way, the turn of that sentence strikes us as among the best 
things in the book. He is also to make the acquaintance of 
Huntly, who “was rather a remarkable man,’ but who has 
roved @ social failure, owing to his inveterate want of sincerity. 
untly ridicules what he admires, and professes to admire 
what he despises. The Bachelor is very grateful for being made 
free of the brilliant company, whose members on a closer know- 
ledge of them develop still more agreeable and engaging qualities. 
Thus Mattock goes to bed through the day and sits up at night; he 
makes himself very much at home upon his acquaintance’s hearth- 
rug, where he lies and smokes tobacco indefinitely. He takes 
opiates in place of healthful exercise, and breakfasts on jam without 
bread, and ondry cocoa and moist sugar mixed in a bowl. In spite 
of the peculiar régime on which he nurses his brain, he is described 
as a man of talent and an original thinker; so we regret the more 
that Mr. Brookfield has neglected the opportunity of showing that, 
though the general scheme of his work might bind him down to 
be dull, he is capable notwithstanding of being brilliant on occa- 
sion. Such as Mattock is, the Bachelor strikes up an intimacy with 
him, and the pair start to walk to Broadstairs. The character of 
this portion of the story is even more episodical than usual ; while 
each episode means next to nothing, and has no connexion what- 
ever with the main plot. The pedestrians meet a bagman, who 
tells a long and pointless story, and a harmless lunatic, whom they 
help towards his home. They are bitten by bugs, these insects being 
indicated by asterisks. They buy a book that might apparently have 
been brought under Lord Campbell's Act, from a pedlar, who tells 
lies about his life and his licence; they inquire their way, and some- 
times miss it, but at last they arrive at their place of destination. 
Mattock has been sent there by a philanthropical middle-aged 
inster who has set her heart upon saving him, and, disreputable as 
se knows him to be, she has singled out for his savioura charming 
girl who is likewise a protégée of hers. Mattock proves himself 
more of a villain than this Miss Hope had supposed him to be; and 
the charming girl, in her longing for adventures, consents to elope on 
foot with the rascally philosopher. Itisto be presumed she made 
the arrangement in the expectation of being married, but Mattock 
has no matrimonial intentions. He means to abandon his victim 
to her fate in an obscure inn in London. Luckily Providence 
interposes; the villain is drowned in the nick of time, and the 
Bachelor is rid of a dangerous companion. 

The other acquaintances he makes are no worse than eccentric 
and tiresome. There is a Mr. Tepping whom he has met at a 
public restaurant, who cross-questions him straightway on abstract 
political questions, compels him to deliver his name and address, 
and turns up subsequently at the hotel at Broadstairs. And there 
is a Mr. Wilton-Cummings, who has taken him by storm in a 
coffee-room at Maidstone, and who tells long-winded stories that 
have not the slightest foundation in fact. ‘He was so used to 
being patronized or insulted, so unaccustomed to being listened to 
or treated with ordinary respect, that his simple heart yearned 
towards the Bachelor. It is very seldom that anything is lost by 
civility, and this old man was cestined to perform a most signal 
service for the young one.” We had fancied that the signal service 
foreshadowed the salvation of life or honour, or of fortune at the 
least. But the author consistently preserves a due proportion in 
the various incidents of his exciting narrative; and the signal 
service is the producing a wedding-ring at the Bachelor's marriage 
ceremony—the Bachelor having quite forgotten to provide one. 
The lady who makes the Bachelor happy is a Miss Margaret Tomlin 
Ainslie. We may remark that the interpolated “ Tomlin” isa 
touch of realism worthy of Defoe. So, too, is the footnote appended 
to the inventory of Miss Ainslie’s charms and shortcomings. We 
are told that “though handsome, she had rather large ears.” 
Then follows the qualifying note, “Her ears were not so 
ludicrously large as to amount to a deformity.” Miss Ainslie does 
not shine in conversation much more than her lover, but she has a 

ift of bringing rambling talkers to the point by throwing in a 
hen? How? or Why? and that implies, as we are given to 
understand, no ordinary acuteness of intellect. We should have 
rather liked to have been informed of the precise words in which 
the Bachelor made his proposal, but Mr. Brookfield leaves these to 
the imagination, Also, as we gratefully acknowledge, we are spared 
the conversations which passed between the lovers during the two 
months the engagement lasted ; for Mr. Brookfield’s specimen con- 
versations are intensely realistic, as we have said. But, by way of 
compensation, we have all the preparations for the wedding, given 
with a minuteness unrivalled before or since. We are told, for in- 
stance, how Mr. Tepping, who merely figured as one of the guests, 
“bathed his old body, including his scanty iron-grey locks with 
cold water, until his whole skin glowed.” We are told what he 
dressed in, from his underclothing outwards ; how he buttoned his 
shirt and buckled his braces; and how he sat duwn to a breakfast 


of fried whitings, lamb chops, muflins and tea. The book, in short, 
ends as it began, with that vapid twaddle of unmeaning descri 
tion which makes it somewhat tedious reading throughout. For- 
tunately, it is not very long; and we must add that there are several 
touches of humour, which every now and then revive the sus- 
picion that the author is mocking us. If it be so, he must be 
content to take the consequences of having imitated dulness with 
such genuine sympathy that in his parcdy he actually surpasses 
his models. 


BRUGSCH’S HISTORY OF EGYPT.* 
(Second Notice.) 


i he testimony of the monuments, to which alone Brugsch- 
-& Bey restricts his attention and consents to give his con- 
fidence, sets him in opposition not only to a great part of 
classical or of received tradition, but to much that has been 
put forth of late by authorities in Egyptology and has been ac- 
cepted as incontrovertible fact. His calmness and caution as a 
scholar have been his safeguard against many a seductive theory 
which has cast its glamour over minds of a more imaginative 
or romantic bent. He thus dismisses as a dangerous error 
the idea, high in favour with a certain class of Egyptolo- 
gists, of a Pelasgo-Italic confederacy of nations in the times 
of Minepthah I. and Rameses III. Resting upon readings of 
names in the long lists of tribes which make up the sum of 
those monarchs’ victories upon the great tablets of Thebes and 
Abydus, this inviting theory brings into vivid prominence races 
the most familiar to students of the Homeric cycle. Opening up 
a vista of remote antiquity, in which Hellenic enterprise already 
crosses the settled orbit of Egyptian ascendency and civilization, 
this error has already, our author complains, struck its roots into 
handbooks of the history of Greece and Italy, From a candid and 
unbiassed reading of the text of the monuments in question he is 
led to regard Ilium, Argos, and Achaia, with the Dardanians, 
Mysians, and Lydians, as powers altogether unknown to the 
Egyptians of the fourteenth century B.c. A more critical system of 
transliteration bids him place the peoples whose names correspond 
to the hieroglyphics in the highlands about the upper course of the 
Euphrates. The Dardani, or Dandani, introduced amongst the 
tribes confederate with the Khita at Kadesh in the great war with 
Rameses II., are placed by him in Kurdistan, being included in 
the Abydus tablet in the roll of “ people from the extremest endof - 
the sea to the land of Khita.” The Dardani are met with again in 
the heroic song of Pentazr commemorating the same victory, as 
are also the people of Naharain, or Upper Syria, and Qarkemish 
(Karchemish, in Greek times Hierapolis, now Jerablis). In the 
great battle of Prosopis, in which Minepthah IL, in the fifth year 
of his reign, repelled the threatened invasion of the Libyans 
(Libu) and their allies, recorded in the great temple of Amon at 
Thebes (translated by Dr. Birch in Records of the Past, vol. iv. 
pp. 398-99), a list of names occurs which, by a little ingenuity, 
may be made strongly suggestive of Greek affinities. If the 
Qaiqasha invite identification with the Caucasians, so do the 
Aquaiashu with the Greeks of Achaia, the Shardana with the 
Sardinians, the Tursha with the Etruscans or Tyrrhenians, or 
perhaps the Teucrians. Now the Libyans, it appears, were held in 
contempt by the Egyptians as an uncircumcised race, whereas 
these tribes, mercenaries of the Caucaso-Colchian family, who 
had migrated into Libya, and who again took service for pay 
against Rameses III., are kept in high esteem as being circum- 
cised, Our author annexes the list, as setting at rest the question 
of the origin of these people :— 

Qaiqasha, the Caucasians. 

. Aqaiuasha, the Achzans of the Caucasus, 

. Shardana, the Sardones, Chartani. 

. Shalkalsha, the people of Zagylis. 

. Tursha, the Taurians. 

. Zakar, Zakkari, the Zyges, Zygrite. 

. Leku, the Ligyes. 

Uashash, the Ossetes, 

To identify these cireumcised tribes, as some have done, with the 
Acheans, Sardinians, Siculians, Etruscans, Teucrians, Lycians, and Oscans 
of classical antiquity, is in eilect to introduce a serious error into the 
primitive history of the classic nations. 

Another favourite notion of recent times has been that of recog- 
nizing the Egyptian name of the Hebrews in the so-called “Aper, 
*Apura, or ’Aperiu, the Erythrzean people to the east of the nome 
of Heliopolis, known as tie “red country” or “red mountain.” The 
monumental readings enable Brugsch-Bey to dispose summarily of 
this hypothesis. It is chiefly in connexion with the breeding of 
horses and with horsemanship that the name of this people comes 
before us in the inscriptions. In an historical narrative of the 
time of Thutmes III., unfortunately much mutilated, the ’Apura 
are named horsemen or knights (senen) who mount their horses 
at the King’s command. Ina document of the reign of Ramses 
IIL., long after the date of the Exodus of the Hebrews, 2,083 
*Aperiu are introduced, as settlers in Heliopolis, with the words, 
“ Knights, sons of the kings and noble lords (Marina) of the ’Aper, 
settled people, who dwell in this place.” Under RamsesIV. we again 


CON 


* A History of Egypt under the Pharaohs, derived entirely from the 
Monuments. By Henry Brugsch-Bey. Translated from the German by 
the late Henry Danby Seymour, F.R.G.S. Completed and Edited by Philip 
Smith, B.A. To which is added a Memoir on the Exodus of the Israelites 
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meet with the ’Aper, eight hundred in number, as inhabitants of 
foreign origin in the district of Ani or ’Aini, on the western shore 
of the Red Sea, near the modern Suez. A more decisive series of 
equivalents to Hebrew nomenclature is made good out of the 
loug list of conquered towns of districts paraded in the inscription 
of Sbashang I, (Shishak) on a wall of the temple of Amon in the 
ThLeban Api. Besides many Biblical names of familiar form— 
ita-bi-tha (Rabbith), Ta~an-kau (Taanach), She-n-mau (Shunem), 
lte-ha-bau (Rehob), A-dul-ma (Adullum), A-ju-lon (Ajalon), Qe- 
be-a-na (Gibeon), Bi-le-ma (Bileam), Pi-Na-ga-bu (the Negeb or 
south)—the smitten peoples are called the “’Am of a distant 


land,” answering to the Hebrew “’Am,” which signifies people, but 
esciilly the Jewish people and their tribes. Together with 
tlicse people are mentioned those of A-do-maa (Edom) and the 
Fenuelh (Vheenicians). Amongst the tribes invaded and plundered 


by Ramses ILL, are included the Sahir, the Seirites of Scripture, 
wiv are clearly recognized asa branch of the Shasu. The same 
King did much to develop the natural treasures of the penin- 
sula of Sinai, which from the time of King Senoferu had been 
held in high value by the Egyptians, especially for the much-prized 
greenish-blue copper-stone, the Mafka or turquoise. The most 
vaiuxble key to Ho geography of the Pharaonic times is supplied 
by the long catalogue of nations or tribes which covers one side of 
the pylon of this monarch at Medinet Abu (translated by Dr. 
Birch in Records of the Past, vol. vi. p. 17, sqq.). Herein it is 
interesting to meet with numerous cities of Cyprus which had 
joined the league of the coast and islands of Asia Minor against 
Ezypt, and provoked this retaliation. Amongst these are Salo- 
maski (Salamis), Kathian (Kition or Citium), Aimar (Marion), 
Sali (Soli), Ithal (Idalion), Maquas (Akamas?), Kerena or Kelena 
(Cerynia), and Kir (Curium). Most of the places here enume- 
rated were, as Brugsch-Bey claims the honour of having been the 
first to point out to the learned world, the seats of Carian people. 
But he fails to carry with him our confidence when, in the long 
list of tribute or spoil of war brought into the treasure-house 
of Thutmes III. (from a tablet in the Louvre), he identifies 
with re the land of Asebi, whence come, together with 
forty bricks of brass and one brick of lead, a pair of elephant’s 
tusks, which we have never learnt to include among the native 
products of that island. 

Amongst the numerous sources from which their boundless 
wealth flowed into the treasuries of the Pharaohs was the mysterious 
land of Punt, the abode, according to an old tradition, of the gods 
who migrated thence with Amon, Horus, and Hathor at their head, 
into the Nile valley. By the name of Punt the old inhabi- 
tants of Kemi meant a distant land washed by the great ocean, 
full of valleys and hills, rich in ebony and other rare woods, in 
incense, balsam, precious metals, and costly stones; also in beasts, 
such as giraffes, hunting leopards, panthers, dog-headed apes, and 
long-tailed monkeys, Birds with strange plumage rocked themselves 
on the branches of wonderful trees, such as the incense-tree and 
the cocoa-palm. This land of wealth, which may well have been 
the same as the ~ of the Hebrews, is considered by Brugsch- 
Bey to have been beyond doubt the Somauli land facing the coast 
of Arabia. Peculiar to that land was the idol Bes, the oldest local 
form of the godhead, which wandered far from thence, and gained 
a footing not only in Egypt, but in Arabia and divers parts of 
Asia, as far even as the isles of the Greeks. The misshapen Bes, 
with apish countenance and bestial attributes, became identified 
with Set, and in the Greek mythology with Herakles, as also with 
Dionysus. Numerous representations of this god are given by Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson, who thinks that by Bes is typilied the power 
of death, as the dissolution of the animal part of man. He seems 
to us rather to embody the ideas of animal or corporeal vigour 
and enjoyment. It was under King Sankh-ka-ra, of the eleventh 
dynasty, that the first expedition took place to Punt for odori- 
ferous gums, “the noble Haman being the commander,” as he has 
himself left on record in the inscription translated by M. Chabas. 
In this instance, as habitually throughout the bool, we have to 
complain of no adequate reference being given to the whereabouts 
of the original inscription quoted, and but little aid to guide the 
student in his search for the translation. We have to thank the 
editor for having in numerous cases taken the pains to point out 
to us where documents cited by his author have been presented to 
the English public, especially in the pages of Records of the Past, 
In these, as in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeo- 
logy, the critical student has the means of viewing the Ngyptian 
texts under the light of independent systems of philology, and of 
gaining by the comparison highly valuable knowledge as to the 
present state of hieroglyphic interpretation. 

At the close of the work Brugsch-Bey has given, as a 
specimen text, an inscription of Usurtasen III1., at once indi- 
cating the difference in language and tone between writings 
of the twenty-fourth century B.c. and those of later periods, 
illustrating the value of strict adherence to the literal method 
in assigning its equivalent to each word, and, by critically 
securing each step, arriving at the sense of the whole passage. 
He betrays some soreness at the criticisms passed upon sundry 
of his, interpretations by a French writer whom it would 
not be difficult to name. The time indeed is not yet come for 
complete accord amongst scholars of all lands or tongues. In re- 
gard even to the values to be assigned to the characters of the old 
Egyptian alphabet variations will be found to exist, as may be 
seen from studying the scheme of transcription given in the Ap- 

ndix. More than once in the course of the two volumes we 

ve recollections of passages of arms due to discrepancies in 
reading of original documents. 


Such is the case with | 


the remarkable letter of the time of Ramses II. (about 1300 
B.c.), in which a high professor of the literary style rebukes the 
inferior composition of a novice, both in respect to matter and 
form. Brugsch-Bey submits his new translation for comparison 
with that of M. Chabas, first issued in 1866, and given in Records 
of the Past under the strange title of “Travels of an Egyptian.” 

ne striking feature of this letter is the knowledge of Semitic roots 
which it snows on the part of the writer. Ariel, or arel, as in 
Hebrew, is used for a lion. The name of a hero “ lord of Azel” is 
read “ Qazailoni,” suggestive of Qabzeel (A. V. Kabzeel), the birth- 
place of Benaiah (2 Sam. xxiii. 20), or perhaps connected with 
Kislon, strong (Chislon, Num. xxxiv. 21). The name of the city 
Zar’au-na, described as dangerous, may indicate a play upon the 
Hebrew Zir'eah, wasps or hornets, Well-known names like 
Birotha (Berytus, Beyrout), Ziduna (Sidon), Zor (Tyrus), Jopu 
(Joppa), occur throughout. We get from Brugsch-Bey an inde- 
pendent version of the heroic song of Pentaur, not only preserved 
upon papyrus, but inscribed at length upon the temple walls of 
Abydus, translated in the first instance by M. E. de Rougé, and 
given in English in Records of the Past (vol. ii. pp. 65 sgq.). In 
the abundance of original documents lies, indeed, it need y be 
said, the special value of his great work, enabling the student to 
travel with an authentic clue in hand through the labyrinth of 
Egyptian history, with little fear of being misied by the false or 
shifting lights of tradition or prejudice. ‘The tables of regal dynas- 
ties are of important service to this end; nor are we less pleased 
to see rescued from oblivion the names of great architects to whom 
ancient Egypt owes so much of its imperishable monumental 
grandeur. The head artist of Amenhotep IV. was Bek, a son of “ the 
overseer of the sculptors from life (in Egyptian s’ankh, Zi. the 
vivitier, the giver of life), Men, and of the Ri-n-an.” The 
gravestone of Bek was bought, our author tells us, not many 
years ago by a friend of his, Mr. L. Vassalli, in the market-place 
of Cairo. A description is given by him of the figures and the 
writing which it bears, indicating the artist’s pedi A lesser 
master, by name Putha, overseer of the sculptors of Queen Bek- 
en-aten, depicts himself chisel in hand upon the wall of the 
splendid tomb of Tell-el-Amarna. Under Ramses IX. the high 
priest of Amon, Amenhotep, gives himself the further title of 
“the great architect in the city of Amon.” Several monu- 
mental notices, including a pictured family group now in 
the Museum at Naples, furnish the genealogical tree of the 
line of Ameneman, the architect, as well as chief of police of 
public works under Ramses IL. ; this official being, in our author’s 
opinion, no other than the immediate oppressor of the Hebrews 
before the Exodus. Under his official rule, it seems probable 
were erected the two splendid obelisks in front of the temple of 
Amon at Luxor, begun in the reign of Amenhotep III, but not 
finished until the time of Ramses II., one of which pair of 
obelisks now adorns the Place de la Concorde, Paris. The designer 
of the great rock temple of Abu Simbel has not been brought to 
light ; but in Amen-men-ant, the grandfather of the architect of 
Ramses IL., it seems that we may recognize the artist who, under 
Thotmes III., was the first to chisel obelisks from the granite cliffs 
of Syene, among these being that of the Lateran at Rome and the 
monolith which has lately found its final site by the side of the 
Thames. Coming down to later dynasties (XX.-XXVI.), Brugsch- 
Bey has been able to supplement his full and authentic lists of 
sovereigns, queens, high priests, and priestesses, with more than 
a score of names of chief architects of the ruling P. 


COLONIAL AMERICAN LITERATURE.* 


RATHER insipid mass of bibliography, pleasantly flavoured 

with social history, and spiced with piquant anecdotes, would 
be a not unjust description of these two ably compiled volumes, 
Of literature, properly speaking, they contain nothing. Among 
the numerous writers of colonial America only two—Anne Brad- 
street in poetry, and Jonathan Edwards in prose—attained any 
considerable distinction, or are intrinsically worthy of much notice, 
To students in this country who take up Professor Tyler’s volumes 
the only familiar names in them, in probability, will be these 
two. When we consider how large a proportion of the first settlers 
in New England were persons of liberal education, and even 
ambitious of literary honours, it is certainly singular that what 
was written in America before the War of Independence is so far 
from being satisfactory. Lowever, if we know the figures to be 
small, they possess, like a theatre of marionnettes, all the 


‘tricks and graces of real authors, and their literary history is 


much the same, minus the genius. ‘The Virginian writers are 
indeed a melancholy company, being either, like Captain John Smith 
and George Sandys, casual visitors from Europe, or puny settlers 
of tifth-rate talent expressing themselves in a manner exactly worthy 
of that lamentable settlement, Jamestown. In New _—— 
we find, of course, something better than this, or Professor Tyler 
would never have had the courage to write his book at all; but 
even the Northern authors are very harsh, very narrow, and very 
provincial. The reader learns in these pages, with a shudder, 
quite as much as he ever wishes to remember about Nathaniel 
Ward, who wrote in 1645 the Simple Cobbler of Agawam, and 
who drove “ plain, honest, country hobnails ” into the tender con- 
sciences of his fellow-citizens; of John Cotton, a very tedious 
prosaist, whose attacks of indisposition were marked) by the appa- 


* A History of American Literature, 1607-1765. By Moses Coit Tyler. 
2vols. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1879. 
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rition of comets; or of Michael Wigglesworth, who wrote the | 
most hideous m in existence to celebrate, with rubbing of 
hands and smacking of lips, the eternal tortures of the damned. 
The cruelty and bigotry of these New England writers bafile 
conception; here in England the gentler and urbaner tradition 
of the Established Church preserved our religious literature 
from the excesses of sectarianism, whereas in America this tra- 
dition was ignored. As all the books published were more or 
less religious till about 1720, this is a very serious fact. The 
books printed by these dreadful divines breathed out nothing but 
threatenings and slaughter against every dissentient; toleration 
was universally condemned as a vice; and if Sir Thomas Browne 
had talked his Religio Medici in Boston, he would have run great 
risk of slit ears and a whipping. “I cannot fall out with, or con- 
temn, a man for an error, or conceive why a difference in opinion 
should divide an affection,” would have been rank heresy across 
the Atlantic, where, at the very time of its publication in England, 
the fact that a Prayer-book belonging to John Winthrop was eaten 
by mice, while a New Testament and a Psalter on each side of 
it were untouched, was enough to persuade the whole colony of 
God’s anger against that human and presumptuous compilation. 
The Restoration made things no better, and lightened the bondage 
of bigotry not a whit. Without the least flippancy, we must be 
allowed to remark that life in London with Sedley and Etheredge 
‘was a pleasanter and humaner thing than it was in Boston with 
Edward Hopkins denouncing sinners till he bled at the nose, or 
with that ghostly divine, Mr. Increase Mather, hunting witches to 
the death. The history of early colonial literature in America is 
very little else than a catalogue of unwieldy and grotesque works 
pg: Bm of the most unlovely religion that was ever yet devised 
for man. Those who wish to have a taste of its quality will no 
doubt be amply satisfied with The Bloody Tenet yet more Bloody, 

Mr. Cotton's Endeavor to wash tt White in the Blood of the 

, in which the only large-minded and intelligent man in the 
colony, Roger Williams, attempted, at the peril of his life, to 
expose the cruel errors of the Puritan practice. Hawthorne and 
Longfellow may to tinge the early New England life with 
Picturesque colour, but the more closely we look intu it, and 
especially the more we view it in its literature, the more hope- 
lessly blank and hideous does it seem. 

e only redeeming points of light in this dark picture are 
those well-meaning writers, excellent in aim though poor in 
execution, whom we find struggling to suggest to their con- 
temporaries better themes for authorship than the fierce plea- 
sures of Puritanism. Of these George Alsop, author of a rol- 
licking description of the province of Maryland, is perhaps too 
scandalous for more than a ing mention; but certainly John 
Josselyn, lover of nature and hater of the Puritans, who wandered 
away botanizing into the White Mountains to escape the jarring 
of the creeds, is worthy of our kindliest regard. He was a sort of 
Thoreau in his humble way, and though he was wholly without 
scientific equipment, American science owed not a little to him. 
He was the friend of Quarles, if not of Drayton, and a person of 

tle and refined demeanour, fond of good verse and a quiet life. 

e may consider him as a faint contemporary shadow of the 
illustrious John Ray. But by far the most important literary 
figure during the whole colonial period is that of the poetess Anne 
Bradstreet, one of the few whose works, moreover, can be con- 
sulted by an English reader, for they were reprinted ina very 
splendid form in 1867. Anne Dudley was born near Sempringham, 
in England, in 1612; she married one of the famous Puritan 
uates of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1628. This was 
on Bradstreet, with whom, in 1630, she emigrated to the 
newly founded colony of New England. They settled at Andover, 
among the woods, and close to those sounding waters of the 
Merrimac which she celebrates in her poems. The latter she did 
not venture to send to London to be printed until 1650, when 
they were brought out under the title of the Zenth Muse lately 

mg upin America, Twenty-five years afterwards, Phillips, 

e nephew of Milton, spoke of this volume as not yet quite for- 
gotten—a phrase that but poorly represents the immense popularity 
it 4 ag in New England, especially when, six years after her 

e 


death in 1672, it was reprinted, with large additions, in Boston. 
a of Mrs. Bradstreet were, indeed, calculated to make but 

stir in England, though most remarkable as a native product in 
America. She reminds usnow of Quarles, now ofCleveland, butalways 
most of Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle; she has an absolutely 
unflinching infatuation for inversions and conceits, piling up her 
chilly imagery till the sense is baffled. By far her best poem is 
that in which she is plainly under the influence of Phineas 
Fletcher, and she is, we believe, the only writer who has ever 
adopted that poet’s curious measure in the Purple Island. Here 
ate two stanzas which show Anne Bradstreet at her best :— 


Under the shadow of a stately elm, 
Close sat I by a goodly river’s side, 

Where gliding streams the rocks did overwhelm ; 
A lonely place, with pleasures dignified. 


I once that loved the shady wvods so well, 
Now thought the rivers did the trees excel, 
And if the sun would ever shine, there would I dwell. 


While musing thus, with contemplation fed, 
And thousand fancies buzzing in my brain, | 
The sweet-tongued Philomel perched o’er my head, 
And chanted forth a most melodious strain, | 
Which rapt me so with wonder and = 
I judged my hearing better than my sight, | 
wished me wings with her awhile to my flight. | 


Anne Bradstreet was mourned in more or less trivial verse by 
John Norton and Urian Oakes, in whom the Jacobean tradition 
faded into mere frippery and was lost. Persons of taste should be 
warned against Nicholas Noyes, a veritable monster among poet- 
asters. LHe was followed by a general amelioration in the tone of 
religious opinion; the stately inditference of the English Augustans 
began to temper the severity of the Puritans, and, in spite of the 
spiritual tyranny of the Mathers, the most ghastly period of New 
England society was passed. Buta kind of literary madness seized 
the colonists ; they had nothing to say, and no conception of the 
way in which anything ought to be said; but the demon of scrib- 
bling possessed them, and they wrote a multitude of books by the 
side of which the harsh accents of their predecessors of the seven- 
teenth century seem musical and entertaining. The apotheosis of 
= ous dulness was witnessed in the ascent of Increase Mather, 

robed and beperiwigged, into the literary heavens of Boston ; 
and, when his mantle fell from that empyrean height on the still 
more crass and loquacious Cotton Mather, Nature smiled to think 
that a creature more insolently besotted could never, as long as 
time might last, wield the sceptre of belles-lettres. The only 
member of the group with whom we can feel the smallest sympathy 
at this distance of time is Mather Byles, a gorgeous and pontifical 
person of the reign of George I., who enjoyed the friendship of the 
great Mr. Pope, and who reigned in state for many long years as 
pastor of the church of Hollis Street, Boston. Dr. Byles was a 
staunch Tory; and when, in his old age, New England rose in 
rebellion against the mother country, his unshaken attachment to 
the King proved a great stumbling-block to his congregation. 
‘They had been trained, however, to abject submission, and how to 
state to him their objection to his politics they knew not. At 
last, with much trepidation, they mustered up courage to summon 
him before them in church :— 

In due time the doors opened slowly, and Dr. Byles entered the house 
with an imposing solemnity of manner. He was dressed in his ample, 
flowing robes and bands, under a full bush-wig, that had been recently 
powdered, surmounted by a large three-cornered hat. He walked from 
the door to the pulpit with a long and measured tread, ascended the 
stairs, hung his hat upon the peg, and seated himself. After a 
few moments he turned, with a portentous air, toward the gallery where his 
accusers sat, and said, “If you have ought to communicate, say on !” 
Upon this, one of the deacons, a very little man with a very little voice, 
stood up and began to read :— The Church of Christ in Hollis Street 
——” “ Louder!” roared the frowning orator, with awful leonine voice. 
The puny deacon began again, and with still greater effort of articulate 
squeak. “The Church of Christ in Hollis Street-——” “ Louder!” once 
more shouted the preacher, with terrible emphasis. The miserable little 
man, now trembling with fright as well as with great stress of vocal impo- 
tence, began once more, and was permitted to proceed through three or four 
of the specifications, when the insulted pastor arose, indignation darkening 
all his face, and giving dreadful resonance to his voice, and thundered cut, 
“°Tis false; ’tis false ; ’tis false ; and the Church of Christ in Hollis Street 
knows that ’tis false.” Upon this he took down his hat, put it upon his 
head, and descending the pulpit as an angry monarch would his throne, he 
stalked proudly out of the church never to enter it again, leaving to the 
little deacon and his brethren the contemptible privilege of making the 
most of their specifications against him. 

It is a relief to turn from these grim divines of Massachusetts to 
the more lively inhabitants of the Southern States. The chief 
literary ornament of Maryland was Ebenezer Cook, Gentleman, 
whose poems are as rare and almost as eccentric as those of 
Ebenezer Jones. He was the proud author of the Sot-IVeed Factor, 
a Hudibrastic satire on the manners and customs of Maryland, of 
which this is a fair example:— 

While riding near a sandy bay, 

I met a Quaker, vea and nay ; 

A pious, conscientious rogue 

As e’er wore bonnet or a brogue ; 

Who neither swore nor kept his word, 

But cheated in the fear of God; 

And when his debts he would not pay, 

By Light Within he ran away. 
The Sot-Weed Fuctor was published in 1708, and is by no 
means a contemptible poem, even when judged by an English 
standard. The only other production which deserves mention 
was the work of a young Pennsylvanian watchmaker, a son of 
Godfrey, the mathematical glazier, Franklin's friend. This young 
man, who died when he was twenty-seven, left behind him a 
drama, which was printed in 1765, entitled The Prince of Parthia. 
This was the earliest dramatic piece composed, or known to be 
composed, in the United States, and is therefore much sought after 
by American critics. It must be confessed that it is rather a 
poor performance, in the heroic manner of Southerne, and Thomas 
Godfrey was absolutely without a glimmering of poetic origi- 
nality. The best we can say of The Prince of Parthia is that it 
was very creditable indeed to the author—as a Pennsylvanian. 
Godfrey fought for a year against the English, and afterwards 
became a factor; he died suddenly in 1763. 

We are carried pleasantly through these long and learned 
volumes by the enthusiasm of the author, and by the amusing 
freshness of the anecdotes he tells; but we are scarcely convinced 
by them that so exhaustive a history of colonial American 
literature was a thing for which the humana mind was absolutely 
craving. 


MISS STOKES ON IRISH ARCHITECTURE.* 
A UTHORS of poor books, who look upon reviewers as a cruel 
and heartless race, gloating over failure and rejoicing in the 


* Early Christian Architecture in Ireland. | By Margaret : Stokes. London: 
George Bell. 1875. 
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exposure of disappointed ambition, can hardly conceive the feel- 
ing of pleasure with which work like this of Miss Stokes’s is 
approached. It has long been looked for, and expectation is not 
balked. The true story of Irish architecture has been almost a 
secret; and it is but a few years since the secret came into the 
hands of a few investigators. The mystery which hung over the 
ruins of Glendalough or Clonmacnoise added to the romantic in- 
terest with which they were regarded. It was known that certain 
learned people had “ views” on the subject, but what those views 
were, how tar they solved the question of the antiquity and mean- 
ing of Round Towers, how far they could give a date to square- 
headed windows in lonely chapels, and round-headed doorways in 
stone-roofed cells, nobody knew. Lord Dunraven was understood 
to hold a key to the mystery; and when his great work— 
posthumous, unhappily, in part—saw the light, it was at once 
recognized as the final authority; but to the ordinary reader 
Lord Dunraven’s opinions were inaccessible. The old, far- 
fetched stories, the traditions of modern growth, the legends 
which sprang from audacious guesses, continued to hold their 
ground, and a mere list of the wild theories which clung 
to the fabric of every ruin would alone have filled a volume. 
In the present work Miss Stokes has brought within the reach of 
the general reader the truth, and probably the whole truth so far 
as it can ever be known, about the ancient ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of Ireland. It is of course based on the larger work of 
Lord Dunraven ; but as Miss Stokes is known to have had a con- 
siderable share in the labour by which Lord Dunraven'’s book was 
roduced, the authority of the present book is only enhanced, not 
Siminished, by the connexion. In a modest but perhaps somewhat 
affected dedication to a friend, the author quotes a passage from 
the Vision of Piers Ploughman as to the journey of a certain com- 
y who went on a pilgrimage to seek for Truth. A veiled lady 
1s made to ask what should women “ wercke the while.” Truth 
“commaundeth that women should work their churches to 
honour” ; and with this humble yet lofty aim Miss Stokes has pro- 
duced her book. “ Our church,” she says, “in its past and 
present,” referring of course to the Church in Ireland, “ needs 
something more than manual labour, and there are forms of hunger 
and of thirst other than for mere material food.” It is with a 
view of supplying to her “ beloved Ireland” some of that clothing 
of honour which she so much needs that the author comes forward 
to “ be the helper, not the hinderer, of such men as have striven, 
and still do strive, to work wisely in her cause.” 

A mere list of the chapters will demonstrate the complete- 
ness of the result of Miss Stokes’s well-directed labours. 
After an introduction in which the difficulties of the case are 
stated and a summary offered of the whole history of Irish archi- 
tecture, the first chapter gives an account of the Pagan forts on 
the islands of Aran and other places, adding extracts from the 
legends concerning them, which however are clearly distinguished 
from real history ; “‘for untold centuries these primitive strong- 
holds have been associated with the ancient heroes of the Irish 
people”; and Miss Stokes wisely observes that “‘ we have no more 
right to discard such tales as in all senses worthless, and to de- 
stroy all memory of such connexion, than we have to accept them 
in any way as history.” After these we have the “ cashels,” or 
ecclesiastical forts, which are traditionally coeval with the intro- 
duction of Christianity. The seven centuries that elapsed-between 
the mission of St. Patrick, although traces of earlier missionaries 
exist, and the English invasion in the reign of Henry II. form the 
age to which the rest of Miss Stokes’s book relates; an age in 
which ecclesiastical remains are so numerous that their succession 
may be traced, link by link, from the chapel of Cormac on the 
Rock of Cashel, back, without a break, to the primitive cell of the 
first preachers. When we come to the first Christian monasteries 
something almost romantic in its charm inspires Miss Stokes’s 
pen; but, in the pardonable enthusiasm of her eloquent Irish 
spirit, she never forgets the sober judgment of an autiquary 
who was brought ~ & the strictest school of historical 
investigation that England has heretofore produced. The dis- 
cipline of Guest and Willis is, as we have already had good 

roofs and many, not inconsistent with warmth and even poetry 
in description; and when Miss Stoles tells us of the lonely 
islet miles away in the “ moving waters” of the Atlantic, which, 
like the spire of some great cathedral, “raises its graceful and 
majestic form”; when she shows us the rounded hill, tinged 
with delicate green and rose from the sea-plants which cover it, 
and takes us to the church of St. Michael on the northern summit, 
with its surrounding group of monastic cells ; when she describes 
the approach to the Great Skellig, “veiled in summer mist and 
sunlight,” and the changed character revealed bya nearer approach, 
when the “great black masses of slate rock grow terrible ” as the 
landing-place is reached, in a narrow cove where the surrounding 
cliffs rise vertically to the full height of the island—we know 
that, graphic as are her words, the impression they convey is abso- 
lutely truthful, and, whatever we gain in the pleasure of reading, 
we lose nothing of strict archeological exactness. We cannot 
pause over this chapter longer than to select the following passage 
as a specimen of this phase of Miss Stokes’s work :— 

This island has been the scene of annual pilgrimages for many centuries, 
and the service of the Way of the Cross is still celebrated here, though 
with some perfectly traditional forms of prayer and customs, such as are 
now only found to exist among the islanders along the west coast of 
Ireland. From the last place mentioned a long flight of steps reaches 
to Christ's Saddle, or the Garden of the Passion. Here the pilgrim 


rests before commencing his final ascent to the Oratory. This valley is a 
‘arrow strip of land between the two extreme heigiits of | 


the island, either side being perpendicular to the sea. It is covered with 
a soft green sod. Standing at that side which faces the western horizon, 
the whole of the great Spit, as the highest point of the island is called, ma: 
be seen rising from the sea—a sheer precipice from summit to base. It 
runs up like a Gothic tower, girt with buttresses and pinnacles, all in a 
glory of colours. The black rock at its foundation contrasts with the deep 
blue of the sea, and above it is variegated with tufts of lichen and sea 
pink, fern and moss, which, when lit up by the evening sun, shine out in 
every shade of green. Towards the summit the rock becomes lighter in 
tone and less thickly clothed with vegetation until it ends in a sharp point 
glittering in the sunlight. 

The other island hermitages and oratories, including Scottish 
examples, are then noticed. The chapter relating to stone churches 
with cement begins with a few observations on the prevailing 
tendency of most writers on the history and architecture of 
lreland to exaggerate the age of her monuments, and to antedate 
the period of her intellectual growth by attributing to the sixth 
century what really belongs to the ninth and tenth. At the 
Council of Drumkeat, in 590, where the great Columba 
was present, an alliance of the regal and ecclesiastical powers 
was first cemented, an alliance which may be said to 
have subsisted until the days of Mr. Gladstone, when the bishops 
who are Colomba’s successors were for the first time excluded 
from the councils of the nation. After Drumkeat the Church 
first attained a stable position, and to this period Miss Stokes 
assigns the introduction of the cemented walls and dressed stones 
which are wanting at the Skellig and in the Pagan forts. At this 
point there is a footnote which we must pause to commend as a 
singularly clear and succinct account of the early Christian 
literature of Ireland that has come down to us—a literature in 
which Miss Stokes, to judge by her Appendix, to be noticed 
presently, is very much at home. Inthe fourth chapter Eccle- 
siastical towers in general are considered. The “ loft = 
tower” forms, we are told, “a striking innovation in the hitherto 
humble character of Irish church architecture.” In the Appendix 
is a complete list of the Round Towers, one hundred and eighteen 
in number, together with a transcription of the passages in Irish 
annals which relate to them, beginning with the entry, under 
949, of the burning of the belly of Slane, “ with its full of people 
in it,” and ending with the building of the tower of Annadown, 
County Galway, in 1238. The latest researches have led to the 
discovery that the type was not confined to Ireland, and a score of 
foreign examples are adduced. Miss Stokes divides them by 
the style of their masonry into four classes; and she concludes 
that they were all built after the Irish became acquainted with 
the use of cement and the hammer, that they belong to the period 
of transition between the entablature style and that of the round 
arch, and that the earliest towers date from the beginning of the 
tenth century. As to their use we have some interesting inquiries 
in the fifth chapter, ending with the important opinion, fully 
developed in the sixth, in which we have an account of the North- 
men in Ireland, that they were erected both as campaniles or 
bell towers and as places for defence against the sudden forays of 
pirates. These conclusions are supported by letters from Mr. 
George T. Clark, and seem to admit of no doubt or discussion. 
Mr. Clark observes that the Round Towers are not ill calculated for 
defence. Though they could not hold many defenders, they would 
oppose a stout passive resistance to a short, sudden attack. Mr. 
Clark adds some notices of similar towers in England, but all of 
later date. At Bedale, in Yorkshire, the church tower is furnished 
with a portcullis. The circular form was the easiest to employ, 
and therefore, as witness the wigwam of America, or the domed 
hut of the Nubian peasant, is the simplest, and may be found 
among the most ancient remains. 

Following the chapters on the incursions of the Danes, Miss 
Stokes gives an account of Romanesque architecture in Ireland, 
which began with the building of the little church of St. Caimin 
of Iniscaltra, by King Brian Boruma, fifty-eight years before 
Edward the Confessor built Westminster Abbey. It was at this 
time, then, that the Romanesque wave passed direct from Nor- 
mandy to Ireland. Irish Romanesque is “ somewhat pre-existent 
to Anglo-Norman architecture and entirely independent of it.” 
The volume concludes with a series of appendices, containing 
notes on the form of the early Irish churches, and a chrono- 
logical list of those examples of architecture, sculpture, and metal 
work of which the dates can be accurately determined. This 
is a paper of the utmost value to the Irish, indeed to any, 
archeologist. It is followed by a table, with remarks on the 
pre-historic monuments, or cromleacs, a map illustrative of the 
invasions of the Northmen, and a chapter on the intercourse 
between Ireland and France in the reign of Charlemagne. Finally 
the letterpress concludes with an excellent index. ; 

The woodcuts—of which there is a careful list, naming 
both the artist and the engraver—are in themselves remarkable 
and attractive features of this most fascinating book. Some of 
them are new, some have already appeared in Lord Dunraven’s 
great work, all are alike excellent. A large number are drawn 
by Miss Stokes herself, and prove her to be almost as capable of 
managing her pencil as her pen. Altogether, we may plainly 
confess that, finding nothing but what is good to say of this 
volume, we have sought in vain for a serious mistake, or other 
“fault escaped in the printing,” and are compelled to acknow- 
ledge that there are none worth noticing. People who enjoy 
graphic descriptions, pretty pictures, and a subject as-romantic 
as any of the travels into foreign lands so popular with sub- 
scribers to circulating libraries, will find this one of the best books 
of the season. 
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AN EYE FOR AN EYE.* 


HE literary invention which has established a regular manu- | 
factory o' its wares and devised an easy method of producing | 
fiction congenial to the popular taste—fiction neatly turned, signa- 
lized by mars of the original achievement which got the author 
his name and ‘‘\me, bearing the impress of a master’s hand, and thus 
winning a certvin amount of success—yet fails uniformly in one 
point, and for tse obvious reason that the interest and feeling of the 
artificer is less apparent in machine-made work than in the model 
which it imitate-.. ihe work has been carried through without that 
intimate partne: hip between heart and soul and hand, which 
is apparent iu tie past eiforts of genius, whether the thing be 
handicraft or heidwork. Habit makes the brain even more 
obedient than be'ore to the calls made upon it, and facility comes | 
with practice ; )ut enthusiasm flags. The emotions of the author — 
are less equi tian before to the demands upon them; they take 
matters easily, and will not wait upon invention with a zealous 
interest ; and because the sympathy of the writer with bis creations | 
, the heart of the reader takes their trials and sorrows in quite 
a different spirit from that which first brought him into relation 
with their author. This is one supreme advantage which early 
efforts have over the later productions of a prolitic fancy. The 
tiro is absorbed in the creatures of his fancy ; their adventures, 
their griefs, are his own; he is full of them; and the reader, while 
believing himself to sympathize with ideal personages, is really 
sympathizing with the imagination that invents them. We do 
not suppose it possible to be keenly interested in any story which © 
has not awakened an intensity of feeling in its narrator. Such | 
intensity is certainly wanting in the tragical story before us; and | 
therefore the reader takes the calamities of its leading characters — 
not only dry-eyed, but with an easy composure which would in | 
its turn be tragical to the writer were it his first novel—though | 
this is an impossible supposition. 
Wherever there is imagination, some new experience—a view of | 
human nature under some new condition—will awaken this strong | 
interest. Mr. Trollope can still draw a very vivid picture of a life | 
new in all its features and details; but the situation in this story | 
is not of a nature to quicken a dormant faculty. The cliffs of | 
Moher may possibly have suggested the subject and the mode of | 
treatment, but it could only be by a backward process and by 
starting with a consummation to be worked up to. There is, 
indeed, in this story a connexion between the beginning and the 
end ; the first note of the tale does point to effective tragedy. The 
whole pathos of the book lies, to us, in its first pages, which in- 
troduce the reader to the inmate of an asylum—an unfortunate 
lady whose mind is ever at work repeating the same formula :— 
She has present to her, apparently, in every waking moment of her exist- 
ence, an object of intense interest ; and at that she works with a constancy 
which never wearies herself, however fatiguing it may be to those who are 
near her. She is ever justifying some past action of her life. “ An eye for 
an eye,” she says, “ and a tooth for a tooth. Is it not the law?” And 
these words she will repeat daily, almost from morn till night..... But, 
though she has no friends—none who love her—she has all the material 
comfort which friendship, or even love, could supply. All that money can 
do to lessen her misery is done. The house in which she lives is sur- 
rounded by soft lawns and secluded groves. It has been prepared alto- 
ee for the wealthy, and is furnished with every luxury which it may 
in the power of a maniac toenjoy. This lady has her own woman to | 
attend her ; and the woman, though strict and masterful, is gentle in lan- 
age and kind in treatment. “ An eye for an eye,ma’am. Oh, certainly. 
hat is the law, an eye for an eye, no doubt.” This formula she will repeat 
a dozen times in a day—ay, a dozen dozen times, till the wonder is she also 
should not be mad. 
There is a strong touch of reality in this terrible record. It can 
hardly be a fancy picture; but in adapting it to his story Mr. 
Trollope imparts a sense of the improbable by putting this ever- 
repeated text, whether his own choice or not, into the mouth of a 
Roman Catholic educated in France, with whom the words can 
hardly have been so familiar as to have presented themselves at the 
moment of an unpremeditated, tremendous act. But in his handling 
of the religion of women—a favourite subject of speculation—our 
author always strikes us as describing it through his inner con- 
sciousness, apart from observation or experience. This same lady, 
when in her right senses, indulges, as he says, in a “ sarcasin on 
life” by referring her daughter in her early days of solitude and 
inaction to the glories of eternity. It does not sound very natural 
in an ambitious mother, at the first expression of the girl's dulness 
and dissatisfaction with her solitary life, to promise her pretty 
daughter that it will be over “in a few days, a few hours,” ex- 
plaining that eternity is coming ; but if she were to do so she 
could hardly be actuated by the cynical scepticism which Mr. 
Trollope assigns as her motive :— 
Yes, it will always be like this for youn—for you, unfortunate one that 
u are, there is no further look out for you in this life. You are one of 
the wretched to whom this world offers nothing, and therefore, as being | 
human, you must hope, build your hopes on eternity. 


There are pious ladies in the story whose Protestantism recoils | 
from this mother and daughter. His womenare always stouter in | 
their convictions than his men; if they hold a dogma which Mr. 
Trollope’s liberality cannot stomach, they do hold it. He is never 
so far away from the talk of real life as in their case; they are | 


walking catechisms and talk in syllogisms. All his characters 
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| simplifies an author’s labours very considerably ; but the religious 


woman beats them all in harping persistently on one key, appeal- 
ing to solemn sanctities which, if they offend nothing else, not 
unfrequently offend the reader's taste. 

When novel writers are no longer inspired by a moving story 
to tell, which is the first motive setting the pen to work, their 
next resource is a principle to advocate or an abuse to expose and 
illustrate. It is not very easy to divine what is the especial 
grievance against society in an Eye for an Lye, unless it be the 
deleterious effect of rank on the moral character. The hero starts 
as a very poor fellow, but pretty much on a par with other merely 
self-indulgent young men till he comes to the earldom, when the 
weight of a coronet and the sense of noblesse oblige makes him a 
stolid traitor to the more natural sense of honour which had 
previously had some influence with him. Every one of Mr. 
Trollope’s heroes, or of the young men who fill the place of 
heroes, is 4 “ god” to the heroine. Tis pen so naturally slips into 
this phrase that probably he is unaware of its action, and Fred is 
a god to Kate O'Hara when he comes in his boat and his sailor 
costume to relieve the tedium of her existence; but he has not 
a single manly quality. Ifit were not fora resolute irresolution 
he would have no stamina at all. He has a horror of dulness, 
which is associated in his mind with the family mansion to 
which he is heir; and therefore, on first finding himself next in 
succession, he insists on taking a year of grace, and returns to his 
regiment in Ireland that he may shoot seals and sea-gulls and flirt 
with Kate O'Hara, whose home is perched on the top of the cliffs 
of Moher. 

The character in the story to whom some individuality is given 
is Father Marty, the sole friend, as he is also the pastor, of the two 
desolate ladies. Whatever his religious principles, he is a man, 
and does not inflict them on friends or visitors with the femi- 
nine obtrusiveness on which we have remarked. He not only takes 


| a great fancy to Fred himself, but encourages the mother to admit 


him to easy intimacy with her daughter; the fact of Fred’s rank 
and prospects in no way deterring him from doing his best to bring 
a match about. ‘He regarded a stranger among them, as was 
Fred Neville, as fair spoil, as a Philistine to seize whom and cap- 
ture him for life on behalf of any Irish girl would be a great 
triumph.” So he makes friends with the young man, invites him 
to dinner, and does not tell him that the unfortunate women are 
living in hiding, away from the knowledge of the girl’s father, 
Captain O'Hara, whose misdeeds in France have been rewarded 
by a long period at the galleys. He deliberately counts the 
dangers and the cost. Of a sore heart the girl must run her 
chance. ‘ But how was a girl to have a lover at all if she was not 
allowed to seea man? He had never known what love was, but 
it was a pain to see a girl, good-looking and healthy, pine away 
unsought for. His philosophy was perhaps at fault, but he was 
human to the core, and, at any rate, unselfish.” “ That there might 
be another danger was a fact that be looked full in the face. But 
what victory can be won without danger?” The dinner which 
is given to further these ends goes off with spirit :— 


The dinner at the priest’s was very jovial. There was a bottle of sherry 
and there was a bottle of port, procured, chiefly for the sake of appear- 
ances, from a grocer’s shop at Ennistimon ; but the whisky had come from 
Cork, and had been in the priest’s keeping for the last dozen years. He 
good-humeuredly acknowledged the wine was nothing, but expressed an 
opinion that Mr. Neville might find it ditticult to beat the “ sperrits.” 

“ It’s thrue for you, Father Marty,” said the rival priest from Milltown 
Malbsy, “and it’s you that should know good sperrits from bad, if any 
man in Ireland does.” 

“Deed thin,” replied the priest of Lescannor ; “ barring the famine years 
I’ve mixed two tumblers of punch for meself every day these forty years, 
and if it was altogether it’d be about enough to give Mr. Neville a day’s 
sale shooting in his canoe.” 

When he and the young man are alone he speaks of the ladies, 
whom Fred is now in the habit of visiting; gives him good 
advice, and adds a warning; “I shouldn't like to be the man to 
come in her (the mother’s) way when he'd once deceaved 
her child.” And, again; “ If you can’t spake her fair in the 
way of making her your wife, don’t spake her fair at all; 
that’s the long and the short of it, Mr. Neville. You see what 
they are. They're ladies, if there is a lady living in the Queen's 
dominions.” All this Fred assents to. If he had acted upon it 
there would have been no tragedy. The time comes when Father 
Marty has to address him in another temper. The wretched 
Fred weeps under his contempt and his denunciations, but is fixed 
in one answer—“ I will not make her Lady Scroope.” Rank 
has given him this degree of strength. He is represented as 
entertaining the idea of a sort of morganatic marriage, turning 
over the title to his more worthy brother John; but how any 
man of ordinary capacity in the position of a cavalry officer could 
entertain such an idea is not explained. Rank, when it reaches 
him, refines his ideas so far that Kate is no longer the lady he 
thought her ; ail misery must be borne rather than that the Peerage 
should be insulted by a peeress not equal to that supreme position. 
Fred, doing what he does, and being what he is, would not have 
put himself in the way either of the priest's wrath or the mother’s 
vengeance, but the story requires that the sense of honour which 
so signally fails him in great things should expose him to his fate, 
for which we do not suppose the youngest reader will feel a single 


indeed follow the rule with which Mrs. Poyser credits her | twinge of pity or regret. 


husband —“ What he says he stands to”—a system which | 


- * An Eye for an Eye. By Anthony Trollo 2 vols. London: | 


| 


We may congratulate the author on the moral of his story. 
All ill-doing receives its punishment; while the brother John, 
who, as being out of the immediate perils of a peerage, has his 
principles uninfluenced by its imperious requirements, gives Fred 
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good advice, and, because he does not take it but clings to the 
only resolve he was capable of sticking to—“ She shall never be 
Countess of Scroope”—succeeds finally to the title and also to the 
lady originally designed for Fred. 


MISS YONGE’S PRIMER OF FRENCH HISTORY.* 


‘PIAKING the difficulties of the task into account, Miss Yonge’s 
Primer of French History may be considered to be a wonder- 
fully successful piece of work. It is clear and interesting, and 
that is a great deal. Miss Yonge’s especial merit as a teacher is 
that she really understands how to write for children. Now 
many of the “ Primers,” ‘“ Manuals,” “ Epochs,” and such like, 
which keep coming forth in shoals, however excellent they may be 
in other respects, are not books for children, They may do good 
service in teaching the teachers of the children; they may make 
admirable text-books on which to found vivd voce explanation; 
but we doubt their otherwise reaching the class of readers to 
which they are nominally addressed. A book may be written in 
childish language, and yet not be easily understanded of the 
childish mind. Miss Yonge knows how to give her brief nar- 
rative the life and colour which children crave for, and she 
does not overburden her work with unnecessary details or 
technicalities. We must praise the wisdom shown in starting 
the narrative from the accession of Hugh Capet, passing 
over the Gaulish and Frankish periods with a slight and 
general notice. Not that we would deny the importance of 
Gaulish history. It is far more needful for the student of the 
history of France than a knowledge of the history of the Britons 
can be for the student of English history. Vercingetorix is far 
more toa modern Frenchman than Caractacus is to a modern 
Englishman, because the Frenchman is in the main a Gaul, while 
the Englishman is not—except in a comparatively modern and 
purely technical sense—a Briton. So, too, the Roman conqueror 
has had a in the life of France far greater than in that of 
Britain. The Frenchman’s mother-tongue is a form of Latin; 
but neither Welshman, nor Scot, nor Englishman speaks the 
language of Rome. Nevertheless, the political history of 
France only begins with the accession of the House of Paris; 
and as the amount of space at the disposal of the writer of 
a shilling primer is necessarily small, it is well if room can be 
ined for the history of the French, even at the expense of the 
istory of the Gauls. As for the Frankish period, we feel no 
regret for the earlier part at least of it. If it were permissible to 
consider the history of any section and period of humanity as use- 
less, we should be tempted to apply that term to the history of the 
Merwing Kings—the time of “Chilperic and Hilperic,” as we once 
heard a sorely-tried schoolgirl vaguely designate the period. It is 
hard indeed to trace the growth and progress of the national life 
in the maze of crime, intrigue, and revolution which go to make up 
the history of the Merwing dynasty ; and to the child, who takes 
account only of external actions, it is almost impossible. M. 
Brachet, who complains of “ nos livres d’histoire racontant longue- 
ment les combats obscurs des princes mérovingiens,” and yet 
passing over in silence the birth and growth of the French lan- 
guage, may be gratified by seeing a history of France from which 
the bp oo of Merovingian is absent, and which distinctly 
states that the tongue of Hugh Capet’s kingdom was “ clipped 
Latin.” Another good point in Miss Yonge’s work is that from 
the first she makes it clear that France was not co-extensive with 
Gaul :— 

The country we now know as France is the tract of land shut in by the 
British Channel, the Bay of Biscay, the Pyrenees, the Mediterranean, and 
the Alps. But this country only gained the name of France by degrees, 
In the earliest days of which we have any account, it was peopled by the Celts, 
and it was known to the Romans as part of a larger country which bore 
the name of Gaul. After all of it, save the north-western moorlands, or 
what we now call Brittany, had been conquered and settled by the Romans, 
it was overrun by tribes of the great Teutonic race, the same family to 
which Englishmen belong. Of these tribes, the Goths settled in the provinces 
to the south ; the Burgundians, in the east, around the Jura; while the 
Franks, coming over the rivers in its unprotected north-eastern corner, and 
making themselves masters of a far wider territory, broke up into two king- 
doms—that of the Eastern Franks in what is now Germany, and that of 
the Western Franks reaching from the Rhine to the Atlantic. These 
Franks subdued all the other Teutonic conquerors of Gaul, while they 
adopted the religion, the language, and some of the civilization of the 
Romanized Gauls who became their subjects. 


On this passage we have only one criticism to make—that it gives 
the impression that the whole “ country we now know as France ” 
was peopled by the Celts. The races of the south—the non- 
Aryan Iberians between the Pyrenees and the Garonne, and the 
probably non-Aryan LiguriansneartheAlps—arethusleft out ofsight. 
‘The preliminary part of the narrative is in the main well managed, 
but it would not have been amiss if the author had inserted a few 
more of the important dates, such as that of the year of the 
partition of the Empire after the death of Louis the Pious, and 
that of the grant of territory to Rolf the Northman. How the 
city of Paris, and its defender Robert the Strong, rose into power 
by their gallant stand against the Northmen, and how the de- 
scendants of Robert became the royal line of the new French 
kingdom, is briefly and, on the whole, well told. We think, how- 
ever, that it ought to have been mentioned that Hugh Capet was 
the son of Hugh the White, or Hugh the Great, whichever we 


* History Primers. Edited by J. R. Green. History of France. by 
Charlotte M. Yonge. London: Macmillan & Co. 1878. 


choose to call him. As the passage stands, it gives the impression 
as long interval of time elapsed between the lives of the two 
ughs, 

Miss Yonge has succeeded where the ordinary school histories 
generally fail--in impressing upon the pupil that France in 
its present dimensions i not. existed from all eternity, but has 
grown up bit by bit by successive annexations. It is true that 
she does not invariably give the details with the precision of Mr. 
Freeman’s General Sketch. By an unaccountable omission, Toul 
and Verdun are not named among the annexations of Henry II. 
The difficult subject of the semi-mythical “Salic Law” is made 
intelligible, and pains have been taken to explain the nature of the 
Parliament of Paris, and to distinguish it from the States-General, 
with which English people are so apt to confound it. The first 
account of the States-General might be improved. Instead of de- 
scribing it as consisting “of all estates of the realm,” it would 
have been better at once to have said of the three Estates of the 
realm, and to have specified them as clergy, nobles, and burghers. 
Later on, with reference to the States-General of 1614, the author 
enters into fuller explanations of the nature of the Three Estates ; 
but we do not see why this should not have been done on the first 
occasion of their mention. Philip the Fair, too, should have 
received his due credit as the virtual founder of the national 
States-General. Miss Yonge has not even mentioned their con- 
vocation by him in 1302. Some of the later meetings, however, 
receive due prominence, the account of the Assembly of 1614 being 
especially good. That of the States-General of 1789 we do not 
like so well :— 

Nobles, clergy, and the deputies who represented the commonalty, all 

formed the Assembly at Versailles ; and though the king would have kept 
apart these last, who were called the Tiers Etat, or third estate, they 
refused to withdraw from the great hall of Versailles. The Count of 
Mirabeau, the younger son of a noble family, who sat as a deputy, declared 
that nothing short of bayonets should drive out those who sat by the will 
of the people, and Louis yielded. Thenceforth the votes of a noble, a 
bishop, or a deputy all counted alike. 
The fault of this passage is the use of the term “ deputy” to 
signify a deputy of the Third Estate only, as if the noblesse and 
the clergy had not also been represented by deputies. Nor 
was it only the Third Estate whom the King tried to “ keep 
apart.” What he commanded and ostensibly desired was that 
all the Three Estates should be kept separate—‘ Le roi veut 
que l'ancienne distinction des trois ordres de 1’Etat soit con- 
servée en son entier.” No doubt the real object aimed at 
was simply to keep down the Tiers; but it would not have 
done to avow this. In an earlier passage Miss Yonge says :— 
“ Louis decided on calling together the Notables or higher nobility.” 
Now the Notables were, theoretically, not taken from the nobility 
alone, but were, as the King expressed it, persons “de diverses 
conditions et des plus qualifiées de son Etat.” In opening the 
Assembly of the Notabies, Louis XVI. told his hearers, “Je vous 
ai choisis dans les différents ordres de I’Etat.” Practically this 
meant very little, for there appear not to have been ten persons 
present who were not of the noble or ennobled classes; but it 
shows what it was supposed the Notables ought to be. As a matter 
of fact, too, they were not all of the “higher nobility,” many of 
them being magistrates or municipal officers. 

It seems to us that the Primer somewhat falls off in the later 
part, which is brought down to the end of the Franco-German 
war. Even haste can hardly excuse such an awkward and incon- 
sequential sentence as the following :— 

Ambition for his [Louis Philippe’s] family was a great offence to his 
subjects, and at the same time a nobleman, the Duke de Praslin, who had 
murdered his wife, committed suicide in prison to avoid public execution ; 
and the republicans declared, whether justly or unjustly, that this had been 
allowed rather than let a noble die a felon’s death. 

The account of “ France under Napoleon” is good, but although 
in the main it is true that “the system of government which 
Napoleon devised has remained practically unchanged from that 
time to this,” yet when Miss Yonge goes on to say in the present 
tense that “the army... is raised by conscription—that is, by 
drawing lots among the young men liable to serve and who can 
only escape by paying a substitute to serve in their stead,” we fear 
that she has not brought her military law “down to date.” We 
have not the last French army-law at hand, but we believe we 
are right in saying that the system of lots and substitutes is a 
thing of the past, and that—with some needful exemptions—every 
man is now bound to personal service. 

These remarks will show that there is room for improvement 
in some of the details of this Primer. But when all criticisms 
have been made, its general merit as a vigorous and clear sketch, 
giving in a small space a vivid idea of the history of France, 1e- 
mains undeniable. 


MOORE’S COLUMBARIUM.* 


N its primary and classical sense a Columbarium is strictly a 
dovecot, and the chief difference between the modern and 
ancient dovecot would seem to have lain in the scale of accom- 
modation, as many as five thousand birds being sometimes kept 
by the ancients in the same house. Even our own early 
history has left us, in a Western county, two fourteenth-century 


* Moore's Columbarium. Reprinted verbatim et literatim from the 
Original Edition of 1735, with a brief notice of the Author by W. B. 
Tegetmeier, F.Z.S. London: “The Field” Office. 1879. 
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examples of almost unique stone “ columbaria” of elaborate form, 
with arched doorways and accommodation for as many as six 
hundred doves; and it would seem that, as species multiplied 
and fanciers grew more keen in the refinements of breed, 
the necessity arose for more limited dovecots for distinct types 
of the domestic pigeon. It was not, however, the design 
of the author of the curious little publication which now lies 
before us as a facsimile reprint of a rare and shrewd treatise of 
a century and a half ago to discuss the structure and details of the 
internal economy of a dovecot, so much as to take the word 
“columbarium” in the sense of the general assemblage of the 
varieties of the domestic pigeon known to his day, and to make 
his readers acquainted with the results of his researches. John 
Moore was a London worm-doctor in Abchurch Lane, in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century, chiefly famous, it would 
seem, for his freely advertised, though imperfectly appreciated, 
worm-powders ; on which in 1716 Pope published a humorous 
epistle in which he addressed the quack as “ Egregious Moore.” 
Of this it will suffice to cite the one quatrain which in 1737 the 
Gentleman’s Magazine published in an obituary notice :— 

April 12:—Mr. John Moor, of Abchurch Lane, the noted Worm Doctor. 

He will now shortly verify Mr. Pope’s witty observations :— 

O learned friend of Abchurch Lane, 
Who sett’st our entrails free, 
Vain is thy art, thy powder vain, 
Since worms shall eat e’en thee. 

Little is known of “ Egregious Moore,” except from internal evi- 
dence, which shows that he had sparkles of a shrewd wit, with 
some small amount of collateral learning, and probably compen- 
sated the dismal nature of his — calling in life by giving his 
leisure to a study of one special branch of ornithology and natural 
history. Beyond four copies of his treatise to be found in the 
British Museum, Mr. Tegetmeier, the editor of this “ verbatim and 
literatim” reprint, knows of no other except that which he has 
used for the present republication, and which is the property of 
Mr. Esquilant, the Secretary of the “Philoperisteron Society”; 
but we may safely say that for any intending dove-fancier the surest 
way to accurate knowledge, safe experiment, and successful breed- 
ing and rearing is to lay to heart the succinct data of Moore, 
using other and larger manuals, especially that of Mr. Tegetmeier, 
by way of correcting some mistakes of the old apothecary, which 
later observation has led the fanciers to discard. Armed with 
the Columbarium for his handbook, and the Pigeon-Book of Mr. 
Tegetmeier for his book of reference (invaluable, by the way, for 
its lifelike drawings of different varieties by Mr. Harrison Weir), 
the pigeon-fancier may overlook with complacency the distractions 
of rival treatises, and feel that he has ample materials for an ex- 
haustive study of his subject. 

Of varieties of pigeons there are, according to Professor Huxley, 
at least a hundred and fifty kinds; but four of these will sutli- 
ciently serve to represent the extremest divergencies of one variety 
from another—namely, the Carrier, the Pouter, the Fantail, 
and the Tumbler; and we shall touch chiefly upon these, following 
the lines of old Moore, with occasional glances at one or two kindred 
kinds. Moore begins with the carrier (Columba tabellaria), a 
long, firm-fleshed, close-feathered bird, of great length (eg. 15 
inches) from beak-point to tail-tip, with usually long neck, and an 
exceptional symmetry of shape. A carrier of good breed has, inter 
dia,a “naked, white, tuberous, furfuraceous flesh covering the 
upper chap of the bill, and hanging over both its sides”—the wattle 
to wit ; and it is a valuable property when this flesh is not white, 
but blackish. When, too, the iris, or circle round the black pupil 
of the eye, is surrounded by a thick breadth of scurflike flesh, it 
is considered an indication of blood and breed. For beauty and 
sagacity the carrier is, in Moore's esteem, the king of pigeons, and in 
confirmation of this view he quotes a City contemporary, who always 
“ kept a silver hatchet and block,on which he decently chopped off 
their heads, alleging that, being of the blood royal, they ~<a not 
to die after the same manner as the vulgar herd.” ‘The carrier's 
beak should be long, straight, and thick, especially the second, 
hooked beaks being reckoned unsightly. The wattle should be 
broad across the beak, short from the head to the bill-point, and 
tilting forward from the head; and here the Columbarian notes 
certain tricks of the trade in his day, which consisted in palm- 
ing off on novices indifferent birds with the hinder part of their 
wattles artificially raised with cork and fine wire. The pro- 

ies of the head are length, narrowness, and flatness; and of 
the eye, breadth, roundness, and equable thickness, so that a “ rose- 
eye” is as great a charm asa “ pinch-eye” is a blemish. Length 
and thinness of neck are also distinguishing marks of a good 
“carrier.” Moore’s surmises as to the origin of the carrier in 
“ Bazora in Persia,” and his inferences from the Dutch name of these 
pigeons, viz. “ Bagadats,” and the Turkish “ Bagatins,” cannot be 
said to go for much, inasmuch as no pigeon with the carrier’s 
properties is met with abroad, except in the case of birds exported 
from England. The stories told by our old fancier about the 
carrier's feats and the use of the bird “by Turkish bashaws on 
emergent occasions,” are amusing in their way; but it must not 
be forgotten that the English carrier, as such, is no longer in any 
sense a message-carrier, but a highly perfected artificial breed from 
which the homing bird or pigeon-voyageur is totally distinct. 

Moore's next type is “the horseman,” a miniature carrier, of 
smaller body, shorter neck, beak and eye surroundings less fleshy, 
and affording more room between eye and wattle. It is apt to be 
barrel-headed and pinch-eyed. He declines to pronounce whether 
this bird is an original pigeon, or a cross between a carrier and 
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a tumbler, or a carrier and a pouter, and bred over again from 
a carrier, so as to make the horseman predominate. This 
pigeon in Moore's day would seem to have been of less account as 
a “ homing bird” than the original carrier, yet capable, by training 
and regular flights, of being turned to good account. In Mr. 
Tegetmeier’s estimate it is but an inferior horseman, or, when it is 
a cross of horseman and pouter, only a small variety of the pouter. 
The “ dragoon” is an undoubted hybrid, bred from horseman and 
tumbler; and frequent matching with the latter will induce 
tolerable stoutness. Smaller and lighter than the horseman, this 
pigeon is fleeter for ten or twenty miles, but not up to its mark fora 
greater length. The Dutch croppers are so called from the 
crop of wind which they carry under their beak, and can raise or 
depress at pleasure. Thick-bodied and short, with thick, short 
feathery legs and feet, it would seem that they are not so 
much bred for their own qualities as to mix with others. For 
instance, our English pouter is originally a mixed breed be- 
tween horseman and cropper; and Moore tells us “that, by 
marching their young ones over and over to the cropper, a 
wonderful beauty will be added to this bird, with the properties of 
length of legs and body, neatness of crop, slenderness of girth and 
beauty of feather.” A pouter should be pied, preferably blue or 
black pied ; and he should have the front part of his crop white, 
girt round, save behind the neck, with a shining green, and a half- 
moon shaped bib of the same colour with which he is pied; neck, 
head, om and tail should be of uniform colour, and the thighs 
and nine flight feathers clear white. A great point in the pouter, 
however, is its carriage, which should show the crop filled with 
wind without risk of straining or slackness; the tail spread like a 
fan, without scraping the ground or being tucked under the legs; 
the legs standing close, without straddling; and the shoulders 
of the wing tight to the body. Thus, says Moore, the pouter trips, 
almost on his toes, without jumping—the characteristic of the 
“ uploper,” which is a Holland-bred bird, in every property smaller 
than the English pouter, with a crop so round that it buries its 
bill in it, and toes so short, close, and nice-treading, that, “when 
moving, you may - anything under the ball of its foot.” In 
Moore's day these birds were very scarce and costly in England. 
The chief feature of the Parisian pouter seems to be peculiar 
variegation of every feather save the flight feather. Of the pouting 
horseman Moore has many good words to say for its merry antics, 
good breeding and nursing qualities, and capacity for homing ten 
or twenty miles. 

The tumbler, which comes next, has ever been a favourite for 
its innate faculty of what our old apothecary recognizes as the 
human tumbler’s technical back-spring. It isa very minute, thin- 
necked, spindle-beaked pigeon, with the iris of the eye of a bright 
pearl colour. In health all pigeons vent their animal spirits in 
muscular exertion; and doubtless, not only among the English 
but the Dutch tumblers also, the records of the fancy could pro- 
duce abundant anecdotes of trackless flights beyond the eye’s ken, 
and of the maintenance of this height for hours together, the 
merrymakers withal being so well behaved and complaisant as to 
reserve their tumblings fur such times as either they are first 
beginning to rise or else coming down to pitch. As to colour, 
the tumblers are white, black, or blue, or a pleas2nt mixture of 
the three. The almond or ermine mixture of colours which has 
characterized the most favourite variety of the tumbler pigeon was 
in esteem even in the days when the Columbarium was put forth. 

Of fancy pigeons we must make short work. The characteristic 
of the large and stately runts, whether Leghorn or Spanish or 
Friesland, is comparative bulk. In the Columbarium, their yo 
are described on the spit as “ middling spring fowls,” and we fin 
a writer as far back as 1664 averring that he ate them in sight of 
Caprea, near Pausilippo, as big as pullets. The Spanish runt is 
said to be the largest of all pigeons; the Friesland runt, the most 
admired for its ugliness. Modern runts are mostly blue or silver, 
with dark bars on the wings. Many fancy pigeons get their 
names, like certain sorts of apples, from supposed resemblances to 
ecclesiastics. The Jacobins, described by Willoughby in 1678, 
are called in Low Dutch “cappers,” because certain feathers re- 
flected upwards in the upper part of the neck encompass the bead 
like a monk’s hood thrown back. The Capuchin is hardly a dis- 
tinct species, being allied to the Jacobin in shape, make, name, 
and all but the cravat, or lower chain of feathers. The Nun 
owes its name to a head covered with a veil. Its body, larger 
than a Jacobin’s, as well as its hood, is white, its eyes pearly, its 
head, tail, and flight feathers black, red, or yellow. e fancier 
stocking a dovecot for eye-service and antics should invest in 
Jinnikins, which are of the size of runts; and the turbits and owls 
have their specialities of a short beak and queer shirt front, with a 
hooked upper chap of beak, in the owl'scase. Moore's broad-tailed 
shaker may be identified with the fantail, a very graceful pigeon, 
with long thin neck of tremulous motion, full breast, short back, 
and tail of many feathers, which it spreads like a turkey cock, so 
that head and tail frequently meet. Willoughby and Moore know 
them as “ broad-tailed shakers”; but the reader of Mr. Teget- 
meier’s entertaining Book of Reference will see them under the 
head of Fantails in p. 155 of that manual, though we will not 
promise that he will be convinced of the grace of the back view 
there given of the fantail. Mr. Tegetmeier deserves the thanks 
of Columbarians and naturalists for his careful and exact reprint. 
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Principal (since 1860)-G. EASTCOTT SPICKERNELL. 

This School—founded in 1851 by the late Mr. Eastman, a. and conducted by him for nine 
years—has been carried on by the present Principal for th: jast nineteen years. 

At the Naval Cadet Examinations of last year, Pupils took 2nd, 4th, 4th, ‘sth, 6th, 6th, 7th, 
10th, 15th, 16th, &c. places. 

Pupils are received from Nine years of age and upwards. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on May 1. For every information address the PRINCIPAL. 


FOLEESTONE.— MR. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon, 
by_a Cambridge M.A. and co tent Teachers, pares P 
Universities Woolwich. the Civil ‘and all [Competitive Examinations. 
Ww itia Subaiterns can istmas, who wil pared for the Qualify: 
xamination and the Competition in Military Subjects. 


DUCATION.—Rev. W. TUCKWELL, late Head-Master of 


Taunton College School, and Fellow of New Coll Oxford, takes oung rs. 
as PUPILS.—Address, Stockton Rectory, near Rugby. 


GCHOOL for BOYS, age Five to Thirteen. Recommended by 

Dr. Jex-Blake, Head-Mast ot Ri Rev. Canon Duckworth, 

Terrace, N.W.: Dr. Abbott, Head: Master of au of London 32 Abbe: 7, 

TERM begins April 23.—For Terms, apply to Rugby House, 77 venes Road, 
gent's Par’ 


PRESTON HIGH SCHOOL.—WANTED, a SECOND 


MISTRESS, at Easter, meee in Public School work. Sal from £120 to £ 
Apply at once, copies to the HEAD-MIST: 


To BE LET, FURNISHED, for a long or short tmetan 
Gentionan' 's HOUSE, in South Kensington, Dos 


Rooms, Four and jing-room 
Address, A. B., 38 Southampton Street. Strand, W 


of acquiring Langu 
er particulars, ad 


RESIDENCE, for the Season or otherwise, containing Three Reception Rooms, eight 
one th-room, ants’ two * Kitchens. two Pantries, 
season, 


St JOHN’S aaa —To LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, a 


BIJOU VILLA, standing in its own Oxnamental Grounds full of choice Rose Trees. 
Sitting-rooms, five Bedrooms, and Cold Water on 


the house. Excetlent “Offices. Three t 
Two Fowi Houses. Swiss Chalet in 


Fountains ; laid ong the main. 
sinoking-roor Premium, £1,500._For cards to view, 


Lease, T enty years Rent, £64. 
apply at Mr. "SEA La’s ‘ircus Road, St. Wood. 


P: ARIS.— PIED & TERRE.—Charming ROOMS FUR- 
NISHED, ———— the Tuileries Garden, for one or Me dine TO BE LET. 


Attendance given. »M.P., care of Co., 176 Oxiord 

100 OUNCES of fine PEARLS. choice specimens, 
weighing 121 1 grains, &c. 62 lots; other costl: 

Watches, and Si Se AU four’ next 

M DEBENHAM, STORR, & t M 

Fri day's Sale yincludes the abo 

Holles Street, by of the High 

description, in large or small 


OF 
| = 
| | 
| 
‘ 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS for ENGLAND. 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING CERTAIN GRANTS OUT OF 
THE COMMON FUND. 
FEBRUARY 1879. 


I. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England are prepared to endow a limited number 
of Churches to which Districts shall have been legally assigned since the Third day of 
April, 1871, containing in each case, at the date of such assignment, a population of not 
less than 4,000 persons, and not being situated within the limits of the ancient Parish of 
Manchester (a), provided that the formation of any such District shall not involve the 
reduction below 4,000 persons of the population of any other Benefice receiving a Grant from 
the Commissioners on the ground of population ; the Grants to Churches of this character 
which may be in public patronage (») to be made, to the extent of £200 a year, unconditionally, 
and to those in private patronage, to the extent of £100 a year, upon condition that an 
Endowment of equal value be provided from stical sources. 


No application will be eligible for consideration under this Regulation, unless and until a 
Chureh, in which at least one-half of the sittings are free, shall have been built and conse- 
crated, and a separate District shall have been legally assigned thereto, with authority to the 
Incumbent to perform all the offices of the Church ; and no grant will be made in any case 
which would raise the permanent endowment of a Church to an amount exceeding £300 a year. 

N.B.—The New Districts which have been already formed, in expectation of receiving 
endowment under such a Regul as the fi and which fulfil all the conditions 
attaching thereto, are sufficiently numerous to absorb the whole of the funds which the Com- 
missioners are able to appropriate to this class of Grants during the current year. 


II. The Commissioners are further prepared to receive, on or before the Ist of December, 
1879, offers of Benefactions of not less than £100 each in capital value towards making better 
provision for the cure of souls, with a view to such offers being met by the Board with Grants 
during the Spring of 1380. 


N.B.—It must be clearly understood that the Commissioners are not pledged to meet all 
such offers, the means at their disposal being limited in amount. 


The distribution of these Grants will be made subject to the following general Regulations: 


1. A Benefaction from Trustees, or from any Diocesan or other Society or body of contributors, 
as well as from any individual, whether such Benefaction consist of money, land, house, 
site for a house, tithe, or rentcharge. any or all, may be met by a Grant from the Com- 
missioners; but neither a Site for a Church or Burial Ground, nor money to be expended 
in building a Church, nor a Grant from Queen Anne's Bounty, nor a Benefaction already 
met by such a Grant, nor money borrowed of Queen Anne's Bounty, nor a charge 
upon the revenues of any Ecclesiastical Corporation aggregate or sole [except as under- 
mentioned (c)], nor any Endowment, Bequest, Gift, or Benefaction already secured to a 
Benefice or Church, nor any temporary interest in or charge upon property—can be met 
by a Grant from the Commissioners. 


2. The Grants will consist of Perpetual Annuities in all cases, except those in which, with a 
view to the provision of Parsonage Houses, or for other reasons, it may appear to the 
Commissioners to be especially desirable that Capital should be voted. 


3. No single Benefice or proposed District will be eligible to receive a Grant of a larger sum 
than £50 per annum, or of £1,500 in capital, and in no case will the Grant exceed in value 
the Benefaction offered, the Grant, if it consist of a perpetual annuity, being estimated 
as worth thirty years’ purchase. 


4. Districts proposed to be formed out of, or Chapelries proposed to be severed from, existing 
Cures, but the formation or severance of which shall not have been legally completed 
on or before the Ist of January, 1330, will not be eligible to receive Grants, except in 
cases where the amount of Benefaction offered would, with the Commissioners’ Grant, 
be sufficient to provide an endowment of £150 per annum, or to raise to that amount any 
endowment previously secured. 


5. Im selecting cases priority will be given to those which, having regard to income and 
. shall appear to be the most necessitous. 


6. A Benefice held contrary to the provisions of the Plurality Acts as applicable to new 
Incumbents will not be considered eligible for a Grant. 


7. A Benefice which has received a Grant is not disqualified, on the offer of a further Bene- 
faction, from competing for a further Grant in any subsequent year. 


8. The Benefaction, if in cash, and the Grant, if it consists of capital, may, in the case of 
existing Benetfices, with the consent of the Commissioners and the Bishop of the Diocese, 
be laid out in the purchase of land, or tithe rentcharge, within the Parish or District, or 
in the purchase or erection of a Parsonage House. 

9. Every application must contain a specific offer of a Benefaction, and must reach the Com- 
missioners’ Office on or before the Ist of December, 1879, in order to render it eligible to 

J wr for a Grant in the Spring of 1880; andin the event of aGrant being made to a 


, the Benefaction, if in money, must be paid to the Commissioners on or before the 
lst of May following. 


All Communications should be addressed to the Secrerary, Ecclesiastical C 
10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W., and the postage prepaid. 


By Order of the Board, 
GEORGE PRINGLE, Secretary. 


a Having regard to the provisions of * The Parish of Manchester Division Act,” by which 
&@ special fund is created for the endowment and ee of Cures within the parish of 
Manchester, Part I. of these Regulations will be licable to that parish. 

b Videlicet : In the patronage of Her Majesty, either in das of the Crown or of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, of the Duke of Cornwall, of any Archbishop or Bishop, of any Dean and Chapter, 
Dean, Archdeacon, Prebendary, or other dignitary or officer in any Cathedral or Collegiate 
Church, or of any Rector, Vicar, or Perpetual Curate, as such, or of a body of Trustees not 
possessing power to sell or transfer the right of presentation. 

ec Where the Incumbent of a Benefice is willing to surrender a portion of the Endowment of | 
such Benefice towards augmenting the Income of a Church, such surrender wil! be treated 
as a Benefaction of a sum equal to seven years’ purchase of the net an:ual income so sur- 


ROVIDENT DISPENSARIES EXTENSION FUND.—The 
sum of £251 subscribed last year for this object having been exhausted (see the Balance- 
Explanatory Statement in the “ Charity Organization Reporter” of March 13), and 
the work in hand requiring increased exertion and further — iture, the Council! of the 
Charity Organization Society APPEAL for ADDITIONAL PECUNIARY AID. The 
establishment of an efficient, localized, colt system of medical for all = 
ary ailments of working men and their families ing, and in due 


DE LA RUE & CO’'S BIRTHDAY CARDS, in a great 


variety of novel and original designs, and_ with appropriate greetings, may now be had 
of all Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale only, of the Publishers, 
THos. De La RvE & Co., London. 


ENTS CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 
ribing several hundred vasletion of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &e., 
will be Mocwarden free on application to 
61 Strand. or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


WwWittianm S. BUR TOC 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &. &e. 


TABLE CUTLERY. Table Knives eat Kunives.! Carvers. 
The Blades are all of the finest Steel. | s. d. > r Pairs. d. 
Bf-inch Ivory Per Dozen) 13. | 
ditto ditto | 6 6 12. 6 6 
3 ditto ditto balance. ” | 18 6 | 13 6 6 6 
ditto ditto ditto | a. 16 6 76 
4 Gus ditto ditto ” 76 
4 ditto fine ditto ditto ” 32. 21. one 96 
4 ditto ditto, extra large 106 
ditto ditto, African . 40. 32. » 36 
4 Si it ook Ferul « 4. 3. eo 

4 Blades. 48. 35. 
Ditto Electro Silvered Handles .... ” 3. 76 

LAMPS. 


VV ILLIAM S. BURTON invites attention to this Season’s 


Show of LAMPS, comprising amongst others the following varieties : 


Kerosine Oil Table ty 23s. 6d. to 012 . 
Patent Duplex lis. 6d. to 615 . 
a nding di tto 5s. Od. to 90. 
Wall ditto 5s. 6d. to 116. 
Queen's Reading ditto lis. Od. to 210. 
Moderator ditto &. Od. to MO. 
LUXOLEUM.—A safe and inodorous On, Half-¢ n 1s. 3d. ; 
in Drums of Five Gallons and upwar per Gallon. 


COLZA OIL.—Best French, per ¢ ian, 3s. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by 


ntment to H.R.U. the Prince of Wales. CATALOGUES, containing 850 


Dost free. 


Tilust ration 
AL & SON 
Have on Show the largest Stock in London of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, 
with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


___195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
‘ISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


URN 
ee vu GHOUT on MOEDER'’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
Pr ; Large, useful Stock to select from. 


no Extra Cha 
249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 


f d Catalocue, with Terms, post free. 
9, 20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C. Established 1862. 
LOVELY ODOUR. 
CONN NAUGHT POSY.—PIESSE & LUBIN. 
Grace shines around her with serenest beams, 
And whispering angels prompt her loving dreams ; 
> or her the untading rose of Eden blooms, 
And wings of seraphs shed — perfumes. 
Sold by PIESSE & LUBIN; in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 5s., 21s., 2 New Bond Street, London ; 
by Agents ti the world. 
M ERASMUS WiELSO RR, F.R.S. 
+ Writes in the “Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,’ that 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 
“Ts an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 
LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
° ache NTS. —E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Promietes of the eclebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 
by — Na e, ben : to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 
3 entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Porte ian Square). and 18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARV EY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
rated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre} b 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Elizabe th Loney . 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 
IN l-oz., 2-oz., and 4-oz. PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL. 
WILLS’ “ THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. — There’s no 
sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia and no better brand than the ‘THREE 
CASTLEs.’"—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by 
the Name and Trade Mark. 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 
« PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 
| Limited. Philade!phia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine Old Irish Whisky may be had of the principal Wine roy 4 : irit 
Dealers, and is supplied to Wholesale end cases, b 


(THE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


Morrison’s Island, Cork. 


GOLD MEDAL at PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


|THE PERFECTION of SCOTCH WHISKEY.—The con- 


viction long existing in Scotland, is now steadily growing in England, that a thoroughly 
matured and carefully blended mixture of Scotch W eke is the most wholesome and 
pleasing of stimulants, rivalling the finest of French Brandies. Our lengthened cunerience 
enables us to offer a rich full- ied Whiskey, mellow, delicious in flavour, and 
for its great age and perfect purity. Price 40s. per dozen; Bottles and Cases ineluded. 
Delivered free at any Railway Station in England, in quantities of Two Dozens and upwards. 


DOUGLAS & MASON, 9% George Street, Edinburgh. 


lation to the consu tative, operative, and clinical treatment at the hospitals, is now generally = 
mitted to be the true solution of the question of Metropolitan Medical Relief: and, owing to the 
support the Society has received from many of the eodions members of the medical profession, 
trom leading members of the clery and laity, and more lately from the working men them- 
selves, who are the parties primarily | interested. the appears for accomplishment. 
But ‘Additional Funds are at presen I at the contributions to 

vident Dispensaries Fund may be COUTTS,59 Strand, 
the Bankers of the Society, or to the Secretary, at the Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Ade phi, 


C. 8. LOCH, Secretary. 


SEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Lon tablished. Suite: 
Rooms. apacious Cofice-room for Ladies and Gentleman.” Sea- Water im the 


P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 
BATH.—HOT MINERAL WATERS and mnoquelied BATHS, 


The Victoria > and Pub 
Excellent shops and market.— informati + 


RODRIGUES S’ NOVELTIES in MONOGRAMS, ARMS, 
Crests, and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 
NOTE PAPER and ENV ELOFES extictioally Dleminated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and 
olours, in style 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, reduced to Is. per 100. 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY. LONDON. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 

ELLIE'S RUTHIN WATERS.—" Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses, sent post free on 
application. 

ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 
without Alkali. 

ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 

ELLIsS’S RUTHIN WATERsS.—Corks b: i in.” 
ee ee is rks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 

LLISS RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


sale_R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North W: he 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square 7 ales. London Agents—W. BEST & BONS, 


E P P GRATEFUL 
COMFORTING. 
Oo C O JAMES EPPS & CO 
HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
s (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets “— 


XUM 


—s—“ 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—e— 


LONDON ASSURANCE 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1729.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Heap Orrice~7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 


THE 


Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. { Sub-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. 
Directors. 
Bush Go Gough Esa. Robert Henderson, Esq. 
Burn Louis Huth 
William Bran Esq. Henry J. B. “Kenia, Esq. 


Charles yall, 
Greville I. Esq. 
Captain R. W. Peliy, 


Major-General H. P. Burn 
George y illiam Cam poell, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, 

Robert B. Dob 


ree, William Rennie. Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ryrie, Esq 


David P. Sellar, sq. 
Colonel Leopold Seymour. 
Lewis A. Wallace, Esq. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Lady-day 
Policies will expire on April 9. 


The Directors invite a ite applications * for Agencies for the Fire and Life Departments. 
Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other information can be 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Directors. 
Chairman—RICHARD M. ITARVEY, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
in Hulse Berne. E Right Hon. John G. Hubbard, M.P. 
ry Bonham-C H. Janson, Esq. 

G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.P. 
Beaumont W,. Lubbock, Esq. 
John B. Martin, Esq. 

Henry John Norman, EF: 
John’G. Talbot, M. 
Henry Vigne, Esq 


Wm. C artis, 

Charles F. Devas, Esq. 

Sir Walter R. F: arquhar, Bart. | 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | 

James Goodson, Esq. | 

Archibald Esq. 

Thomson Hankey, Esq., M.P. 


Janager of Fire he. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary —T. G. C. BROWNE. 


Share Capital at present paid up and invested ...........+ £1,000,000 
Total Funds about £2,894,000 
Total Annual Income upwards £465,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady-day should be renewed at the Head Office, or 
with the Agents. on or before April 9. 
MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1393._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at_moderate rates of premium. 
Prompt and libera! settlement of claims. Policies falling due at Lady-day should be renewed 


before April 9, or the same will become void. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General General Manager. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
13 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE. LONDON, 8.W. 
Crry Brancu: MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Annual Income........++. 000 

UNA £2,181,000 
Bonus added to Policies in January, 1877 . £357,000 
Total Claims by £3.897,000 
Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses £6,375,000 


Distinctive Features. 
CREDIT of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 
Lives not over Sixty years of age. 
pon 2 ho a ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, payable at death or on attaining 
spec. 
INVALID LIVES assured at rates to risk, 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of 
1878. 


The -fourth Annual ae just issued, and the latest Balance Sheets rendered to the 
Board of can be obtained at either of the Society's Utlices, or of any of its Agents. 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


COLONIAL, INDIAN, and FOREIGN ASSURANCE.—The 

ISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY has made important Reductions 
in the Premiums chargeable for Forei eo lence. Prospectuses show rates graduated for 
every climate. Offices : Glasgow, 151 West George Street i London, 2 King William Street, E.C. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Income for the year pevsssnetusstoeubévas 486,479 
Amount paid in December 31 last ...... eee 11,998,456 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted ........... - 5,523,138 


a eeaatel Management (including Commission) are under 4} per cent. on the Annual 

Attention is specially directed to the revised Pros of the Society ; to the new rates 
of premium, which are Becregery i lower for young lives than heretofore; to the new con- 
ditions as to extended limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced rates of extra 
premium. 


asstran are granted on security of Life Interests and reversions in connexion with Policies of 
ssurance, 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
OFFice LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) £2,215,000, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


PHENIxX RE OF FIO E. 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Seerctary. 


DD NEFoRD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


Gout, and Indigestion. 


DPD NEFORD' S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


M EDICINAL FOOD. WASTING DISEASES and CON- 
SUMPTION are ARRESTED, the strength and 
weight are rements and maintained, and the appetite 


improved, by the Food known 
PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has non for the last 
twenty ognized by the Medical Profession as 


a NEC SSA ARY Fe FOOD for persons having a ten- 
dency to WASTING, CONSUMPTION, &c. 


GAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and Chemists 


here, from whim Pamphlets, containing fuil 
Particulars Medical , Testimonials, may be 
tis, on 


MARCH 1, 1879.—“T like < LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
4) WAFERS, Senauen they are portable, pleasant to take, and effectual in cases of Couchs, 
es ae .—(Signed), G. SMITH, Stokesley 5 m, Northallerton.” Price Is. 13d. and 2s. 9d. 
per 


W o in a P U G— 
“ Vicarage, Welley Rocks, Leek, June 6, 1878._A very handsome female Pug, which 
ha to me, seemed very much out of and ‘notwithstanding great care 
as &c.. no improvement was perceptible. therefore gave her yesterday one of 
N Av pink 'S POWDERS, and in fifteen minutes she brought off a Tapeworin 6 feet m ler: ath, 
Ebow quentiig of slime. You may add this with my name to your 
NALDI RE ‘Ss POWDERS aes = by all Chemists, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 5s., and by BARCLAY & 
SONS, 95 Farringdon Street, Lo 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW and CHOICE 

BOOKS.—All the best Books of the Season are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
—o aye See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. New Edition now ready, postage 
ree, on app: ication. 


MUDIE' S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP and SCARCE 
BOOKS.—See MUDIE’S CLE ARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition now re ady. 
postage free on SU CAE The New Edition contains : The Voyage of the Sunbeam, — 

lition, reduced to 9s.; Trollope’s South Africa ; Through the Dark Continent, by H. 
Stanley ; Conder’s Tent Life in Palestine; Public Lite of the Earl of a Besconsteld ; The 
People of Turkey, by a Consul’s Daughter ; and nearly Three Thousand other Books 


MU! UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. —NOTIOE. —All the Books 
or Sale at MUDIE'S RARY 
with the sible del by all Subscribers to MUDI 
BA RTON maT CADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


TH E UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ‘the supply All 
the best New ks, English, French, and German, i 
“= Lists of New Public ations, gratis and post free. 
A Clearance Catalog cue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at onl Reduced Prices may 
had free on applicatio: 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 ki Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. 
tt nak ks 81, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean © copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton treet, 


NEW WORK BY J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 


On Thursday, April 10, in One Volume, 8vo. with a Portrait engraved 
on Steel, price 16s. cloth. 


CESAR, a Sketch. By James ANTHONY 


Frovupe, M.A., formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
London, Loncmans & Co. 


DISCOVERY OF THE BERMUDAS. 


Now ready,in royal 8vo. Vol. II. price 30s. also the work complete, in 
2 vols. with 3 Maps and 9 Illustrations, including a Facsimile of a 


Bermuda MS. price £3 cloth. 
MENMOR IALS of the DISCOVERY and 


EARLY SETTLEMENT of the BERMUDAS or SOMERS 
ISLANDS, 1511-1687, compiled from the Colonial Records and other 
Original Sources. By Lieutenant-General “ J. H. Lerroy, C.B. 
K.C.M.G. F.R.S. Royal Artillery, Hon. Memb. N.Y. Hist. Soc. sometime 
Governor of the Bermudas. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


No. VIIL., 


Por a Collection of the Revelations i in Holy Scripture that the 
day of the Crucifixion was not Friday, see TRACTS ON THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Just published, Third Edition, fep. 8vo. 1s. 


7,ULULAND and the ZULUS; their Histo —, Beliefs, 


Customs, Military System, Home Life, Legends, ae: ., and Missions to 
FaRRER. 


“ This book contains a vast amount of interesting information, and cannot fail to command 
a large circulation.””— Western Mercury. 


London: Kersy & — 190 Oxford Street. And all Booksellers. 
ready, 7s. 6d. 


AN INSURANCE DICTIONARY; being a Practical Explan- 


ation of the Technical, Legal, Medical, and General Scientific Terms common: sed 
in the transaction of Lite. Fire, Marine, and other classes of Insurance business, 
Tables. By WILLIAM SWAIN CHAMPNESS. 


London : THomAs Morey, 32 Bouverie Street. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PICTURE AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK and DIC- 


TIONARY of a Guide for Visitors to Galleries and for 


y 
with numerous 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 


HEAD OFrrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


ethods of Painting, Cleaning. Relini Restoring, Principa’ 
of Painting, ists and Imitators. By PHILIPPE B.A. 
“ A guide to the quality, and value of a picture.” —Saturday Review. 
Practical and portabl Graphic. 
London : CkosBy  Leaneess & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court. E.C. 


Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Medras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, hai 
‘ong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for ane periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 ~~ cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Teewed. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be a: pon, 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the teks of the Bank, free of 
and Approved Bills purchased or for’ collection. 


i Chairman. 


1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BANKING REFORM. By A. J. Witson. 
“The chapters on the late bank failures and the revelations about bank audit and 
balance-sheets and on bank acceptances and losses in the Asian trade will probably have the 
interest." _Econonust. 
He criticizes our present banking habits with much acuteness and ability.”—Statist. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Third Edition, crown $vo. 1s. ; by post, Is. 1d. 
F{PILEPSY and its TREATMENT by a NEW PROCESS, 
By WALTER TYRRELL, M.R.C.S. 
London : HARDWICKE & Bove, 19% Piccadilly, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[March 29, 1879. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
insertion in the Forthcoming Number of Lg above Periodical must be forwarded to the 

Publisher by the Sth, and BILLS by the 7th April. 

JOHN Murray, ‘Albemarle Street. 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW for APRIL will be 

published on Tuurspay, April 10th. 

insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than Tuunspay Next, April Srd. 
London, Lonamans & Co, 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MAGAZINE, No. CXII. 


CONTENTS 

The Trade Guilds of the City of London. 

On the Escape of Prince Louis Napoleon from the For*ress of Ham. 
Residual Phenomena. 

The Bankruptcy Laws and Mercantile Corruption. 

Mauritius,— No. II. 

On Nursing as a Career for Ladies, 

The Vizier and the Horse. 

The Crisis in Trade: its Canse and Cure. 

Metastasio and the Opera of the Eighteenth Century.—Part II. 
Squatters and Peasant Proprietors in Victoria. 

Wagner as a Dramatist. 

Words and Deeds. 

London, Loxemans & Co. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE | for 


APRIL. 


APRIL 1879. 
No. DCCLXII. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A 
MY LATEST EXPERIENCE. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part XIII. 
MNAMLET. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—V. 
jography, Travel, and Sport. 

THE COUNTRY IN 1819 AND 1879. 

WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NAME. Part I. 


Price 28. 6a. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For APRIL (1879). 


DEDICATORY POEM TO THE PRINCESS ALICE. 

THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW. } 

PAST AND FUTURE POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. By the Richt Hon. Earl Grey. 

ON SENSATION AND THE SENSIFEROUS ORGANS. By Professor HUXLEY. 

THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDs. By the Right Hon. Lord Zoccur. 

A FEW WORDS ON MR. FREEMAN, By J. A. Frovupe. 

RECIPROCITY THE TRUE FREE TRADE. By ALFrrep R. WALLACE. 

COUNT LEO TOLSTOY'S NOVELS. By W.R. 5. RaLsron. 

THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS. By Evwarp Dicey. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF LIFE. By Professor St. GEORGE MIVART. 

IS A GREAT SCHOOL OF ART POSSIBLE IN THE PRESENT DAY? 
E. I. BARRINGTON. 

A SHOPKEEPER'S VIEW OF CO-OPERATIVE STORES. By THomas Lorp. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN BURMAII. By ARCHIBALD FoRrsbEs. 


THE 


By Mrs. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXXXIV. (for APRIL). 
CONTENTS: 
1. THE ROYAL FAMILY OF EGYPT. By Roranp L. N. MIcHeEtt. 
2. “HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hopeson Burnett, Author of ** That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s.” Chapters 33—37. 
ANDERSON, 
ae HOMERIC CRITICISM.—MR. PALEY’S DEFENCE. By Professor 
HAF 


. CHAMOUNI AND RYDAL. By J. Truman. 

. WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE SLUMS? By W. T. McCuLtacu 
TorRENS, M.P. 

. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapters 22—23. 

BURNS'S UNPUBLISHED COMMON-PLACE BOOK. By Jack. 


No. IL 
RECIPROCITY. By A. J. Witson. No. III.—The Best Remedy for the 
Present Industrial Distress. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, 2s. 64. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR APRIL: 
1. THE PROFESSIONAL STUDIES OF THE ENGLISH CLERGY. 
Rev. R. F. D.C.L. 
2. CARNIVOROUS PLANTS. By ELtice HopKins. 
3. PHEIDIAS AT OXFORD. By the Rev. R. St. Jonx Tyrwuitr. 
4. OVER-PRODUCTION. By Professor W. STEADMAN ALDIS. 
5, THE DISENCLOSURE OF THE “ ANGLICAN PADDOCK.” By J. R. 
PRETYMAN, M.A. 
6. HOW TO MAKE OUR HOSPITALS MORE USEFUL. By W. Famuz 
CLARK, M.D. 
7. ANCIENT EGYPT. IV. By R. Sruarr Pooxe, Corr. Inst. France. 
8. BAD ae, AND ITS CAUSE: 
I. The Discrediting of Silver. By STEPHEN WILLIAMSON, 
Il. The Eastern Trade, and the Precious Metals. By R. H. Parrerson, 
9. THE BATTLE OF ISANDULA. By Roperr BucHANAN. 
10. LIFE AND THOUGHT IN RUSSIA. By T. &., St. 
rsburg. 
1. corsmerensnY LITERARY CHRONICLES. By Professors CHEETHAM, 
T. G. Bonney, 8S. R. GARDINER, and MaTruEew Browne. 


By the 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 4 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, 6d. 
KENSINGTON, for APRIL. Conrarns: The Romance of 


Kendrick. B; moid. Ch: 3—5.—The Zulus and their 
Latham, F.R.S. M of 
Kindred, "By Dr Latham, By Professor Leith Adams, 


A. W. ALLEN, 11 Ave Maria Lane, E.C, And all Booksellers’. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for | 


THE SOUTHERN STATES OF THE AMERICAN UNION. By Arcuenr , 


Thames 
| its Garde: 


ice 23. Gd. ; post free. per annum, 10s. 


TITEOLOGICAL, REVIEW: a Quarter] ly Journal of 
Religious Thought and Life. Edited by CHARLES BEARD, 
APRIL 1879. 
1, LITERATURE. By RvussELL MARTINEAT, M.A. 
2. THE CASUISPRY OF AMUSEMENTS. By Epwarp R. RUSSELL. 
3. GOD, DUTY, AND IMMORTALITY: a Reply. By Marta G. GREy. 
4. THE. CONDITIONS OF COMMON WORSHIP IN FREE CHURCHES. By 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A. 
5. MAX MULLER’S HIBBERT LECTURES. By REGINALD W. Macay, M.A. 
6. SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 
7. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
WILLIAMS & 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


(THE 


No. XIV. (APRIL 1879), price 3s. ; Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 


IND: a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
. LAURA BRIDGMAN. By G. STANLEY HALL. 
HARMONY OF COLOURS. By JAMEs SULLY. 
THE STANHOPE DEMONSTRATOR. By Rev. Ropert HAR ey, F.R.S. 
JOHN STUART MILL (1) By Professor BALN. 
DEFINITION DE JURE AND DE FACTO. By AL¥PRED SIDGWICK. 
THE PERSONAL ASPECT OF RESPONSIBILITY. By L. 8. BEVINGTON. 
NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS, CRITICAL NOTICES, &e. 
WILLIAMS & NonGATE, 4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 

South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


No. CIX. New Series 73. Price 3s. 6d. APRIL 1879. 


(THE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE (published by 
Authority of the Medico-Psychological Association). Edited by T. 8. CLovsToN, M. D., 
D. Hack Icke, M.D., and GeorcE H. Savack, M.D. 
CONTENTS: 
1. TO THE STUDY OF DEATH-RATE OF PERSONS IN 
LUMs. By ARTHUR MITCHELL, M. 
2. U ABUSES OF CHLORAL By Gro. H. SavaGE, M.D. 
3. FIVE YEARS OF STATISTICS. By P. Maury DEas, M.B. 
* ON FORCED ALIMENTATION. By FREDERICK NEEDHAM, M.D. 
5. ON THE INFLUENCE OF AGE, SEX, AND MARRIAGE ON THE LIABILITY 
TO INSANITY. By J. ALGERNON CHAPMAN, M. 
6. THE SCHOOL FOR IDIOTS AT THE HAGUE, 
7 ands. TWO VISITS TO THE CAIRO ASYLUM. 
Wt. SAMUEL TUKE, M.R.C.S, 
CLINICAL NOTES AND CASES—OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
REVIEWS—PSYCHOLOGICAL RETROSPECT—NOTES AND NEWS, &e. 
(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


View of the GRAND HOTEL.—See THE BUILDER of 


this Week ;_ Architectural Foliaze— Sanitary Work in Ind'a—Plating Works—The 
in--Myeena—Medieva! Paris—St. Paul's and 

ing Bye-laws— Repairing the Eddystone, &c. 4d. ; 

‘And all Newsmen. 


By FLETCHER Bracn, M.B. 
By A. R. Urnquuant, M.D., and 


p's Ind 


by post, Catherine Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR 
Postage free on application. 


See for APRIL. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


See MUDIESS CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for APRIL. 
Postage free on application. 
MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY, 
New Oxford Street. 
CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


BLACEWOODS FOREIGN 
EADERS. Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Vol. VIT. By the Rev. W. Lucas M.A., is 
published this day, 2s. 
ee previous Volumes contain : 
TI. VOLTAIRE ..............-+++ By Major-General E. B. Hamer. 
III, PASCAL By Principal TULLOCH. 
IV. PETRARCH ..............+. By HENRY REEVE. 
BY A. HAYWARD. 
VI. MOLIERE .............+++++ By Mrs. OLIPHANT and F, TARVER, M.A. 
Volumes in preparation : 
RABELAIS. By Watrer Besant, M.A.—CALDERON. 
SCHILLER, By ANDREW WILSON. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW SERIES. 
“ BLACKWOOD.” No. XII. is published this 
day, price 1s. 
A DOG WITHOUT A TAIL. 
WASSAIL. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


INUNDATIONS IN HUNGARY. 
Recently published, 8vo. with Map, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


Round ABOUT the CARPATHIANS. : By Anprew F. 
Cross, Fellow of the Chemical Society. This Work contains i ing A ts of 
Floods in Hungary and their Results. 

WILLIAM BLACKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, Second Baie. hao and Enlarged, 8vo. with 8 Plates, 
THE TWELVE EGYPTIAN OBELISKS in ROME: 


their Lg 4 Expistesd by Translations of the Inscriptions upon Them. Edited by 
Jous PARKER, C.B Alo, 


mounted on linen, in case, 7s. 6d. 


PLANS of ANCIENT ROME; showing, on Harwood’s Reduc- 


By E. J. 


(TALES from 


Son of Aqueduets, Streets, Tombs, &c. With a copious 
JAMES PARKER & Co., Oxford and London. 
THE FALLACIES OF MATERIALISM. 
; Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 
PEROTOPLASM; and, On the Confession of Strauss. By Lroxen 
8. BEALE. 


By the Same Author, 
THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 3s. 6d. THE “ MACHINERY” OF LIFE. 2s. 
LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 
ON LIFE AND ON VITAL ACTION. 5s. BIOPLASM. 6s. 6d. 

J. & A. CHURCHILL, 
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THE AFRICAN LAKES, 


8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 


TRAVELS and RESEARCHES AMONG the LAKES 


and MOUNTAINS of EASTERN and CENTRAL AFRICA. By J. FREDERIC 
ELToN, late H. M. Consul in Mozambique. Edited and completed by H. B. 


CorreRILL, 
“There are not many who can in so few years show such an amount of work performed, 
which, great as it was, was surpassed by its promise fur the future, as Captain Elton........ A 


book interesting alike to the g , naturalist, 
grapher.”--fie.d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY LADY ANNE BLUNT. 


AR 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 24s. 


THE BEDOUINS of the EUPHRATES VALLEY. 


By Lady ANNE Biunt. Edited, with a Preface and some Account of the 
Arabs and their Horses, by W. S. B. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


BRITISH BURMA. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BRITISH BURMA and its PEOPLE; being Sketches 
of the Native Manners, Customs, and Religion. By Captain C. J. F. 8S. 
Forses, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., &c., Officiating Deputy-Commissioner, British 
Burma. 


“Captain Forbes’ volume tells us all we want to know in the pleasantest and most un- 
assuming manner. We can recommend those who have no special interest in the remote 
province which supplies the wants of India in times of famine,to read the book. Even the least 
serious wili tind abund of legend, dote, and iption.”—L.caminer. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY CANON PERRY. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


LIFE of ST. HUGH of AVALON, Bishop of Lincoln ; 


with some Account of his Predecessors in the See of Lincoln. By Rev. G. G. 
Perry, Rector of Wallington and Prebendary of Lincoln, and Author of the 
“ History of the English Church.” , 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


COVENTRY PATMORE.—FLORILEGIUM 


AMANTIS. Edited by RicHanp GaxNeTr. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s.; rox- 
burghe, 6s. 


WHO WROTE IT? a Dictionary of Common 


Poetical Quotations in the English Language. Third Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 


EMMANUEL ; or, the Incarnation of the Son 


of God the Foundation of Immutable Truth. By the Rev. M. F. SADLER, 
Rector of Honiton. Revised and Cheaper Edition, fcp. 8vo. 5s. 
(Yow ready. 
The APPENDIX, containing an Examination of Dr, ApBor?’s “ Through 
Nature to Christ,” may be had separately, 6d. 


LESSONS on CONFIRMATION. By the 


Rev. PETER YouNG, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. Revised Edition, fep. 
8yo. 2s. 6d. (Now ready. 


HOMERIC DIALECT; its Leading Forms 


and Peculiarities. By J. 8S. Batrp, T.C.D. New Edition, by W. GuNIoN 
RUTHERFORD, B.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul's School, Demy 8vo. ls. 


PERSPECTIVE for SCHOOLS: an Elementary 


Work, with 16 Diagrams. By Rev. A. C. CLaPiy, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Fcp. 8vo. 1s, 


LESSING’S PROSE WORKS. Comprising 


Laokoon (translated by E. C. Bkastey) ; Hamburg Dramatic Notes (a Selec- 
tion) ; and How the Ancients Represented Death (by HELEN ZIMMERN). With 
Frontispiece of the Laokoon Group, reproduced from the Original in the 


a 
Vatican. Post 8vo. in Bohn’s Library binding, or brown cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


PROFESSOR PEPPER’S CYCLOPZ:DIC SCIENCE. 
FOURTH EDITION.—SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. 
Large crown 8vo. with 650 Illustrations, gilt edges, 9s. 
PEPPER'S CYCLOPADIC SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED. 


New Edition, with Additions. Embracing Light, Heat, Electricity, Pacumatics, 
Acoustics, Chemistry, and the Ghost Illusion. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


sportsman, anthropist, and geo- | 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS ON 
ART AND ANTIQUITY. 


SIR GILBERT SCOTT. 
2 vols. medium 8vo. with 450 Illustrations, 42s. 


THE RISE and DEVELOPMENT of 
MEDLEVAL ARCHITECTURE : Lectures delivered at the Royab 
Academy. By the late Sir G. Gitpert Scort, R.A. 


ConTENTs : 
Claims of Medieval Architecture Rationale of Gothic Architec- 
upon our Study. ture. 
Rise of Mediwval Architecture, Windows. 
Transition. Practical Study of Gothic 
Century. Architecture. 


SIR J. GARDNER WILKINSON. 
8 vols. medium 8vo. with Coloured Plates and 500 Illustrations, £4 4s. 

THE MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS: their Private Life, Government, Laws, 
Arts, Manufactures, Religion, Agriculture, Early History, &c. Derived 
from a comparison of the Paintings, Sculptures, and Monuments still 
existing with the Accounts of Ancient Authors. By Sir J. GARDNER 
Wivkrnsoy, F.R.S. New Edition, with Additions by the late Author, 
revised and edited by Samuet Bircu, LL.D. 


PROFESSOR BRUGSCH. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 30s. 


HISTORY of EGYPT under the PHARAOHS. 


Derived entirely from Monuments. With a Memoir on the Exodus of 
the Israelites. By Dr. Henry Bruescn. Translated by H. Danby 
Seymour and B.A. 


MR. GEORGE DENNIS. 
2 vols. medium 8vo. with Maps and 200 Illustrations, 42s, 
THE CITIES and CEMETERIES of 


ETRURIA. By Georcre Deynis, New Edition, revised and 
enlarged so as to incorporate all the most Recent Discoveries. 


MR. C. H. MIDDLETON. 
Medium 8vo. with Explanatory Plates, 31s. 6d. 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 


ETCHED WORK of REMBRANDT von RHYN;; preceded by his 
Life and Genealogy. By Cuas. H. Mrippterox, B.A. 


GENERAL DI CESNOLA. 
Medium 8vo. with Maps and 400 Illustrations, £2 10s. 


CYPRUS: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and 


Temples. A Narrative of Researches and Excavations during Ten 
Years’ Residence in that Island. By General Louis pi Cesnowa. 


MR. CRIPPS. 
Medium 8vo. with 70 Illustrations, 21s. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, 


Decorative, and Domestic ; its Makers and Marks. With Improved 
Tables of the Date Letters used in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
By Witrrep J. Cripps, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


DR. SCHLIEMANN. 
Medium 8vo. with 20 Maps, Plans, and 550 Illustrations, £2 10s. 
MYCEN: a Narrative of Discoveries and 


Researches at Mycene and Tiryns. By Dr. Henry Scu.iemann, 
Author of “ Troy and its Remains.” The Preface by the Right Hon. 
W. E. M.P. 


By tHe Same. 
Medium 8vo. with Maps and 500 Illustrations, 42s. 


TROY and its REMAINS: a Narrative of 
Discoveries and Resear:hes made on the Site of Ilium and in the 
Trojan Plain. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.S NEW LIST. 
LECTURES on FRENCH POETS. Delivered 


at the Royal Institution. By W. H. Pol.Lock. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NORTHERN STUDIES.—STUDIES in the 


LITERATURE of NORTHERN EUROPE. By Epmunp W. Gossr. 
post 8vo. with a Frontispiece designed and etched by L. Alma Tadema, 
cloth, 12s. 
“ We may say of the book in its entirety that, as a group of monographs, charmingly and 
often brilliantly written, upon unfamiliar yet interesting subjects, it is a decided —— 


NOTES and EXTRACTS on EVERLASTING 


PUNISHMENT and ETERNAL LIFE, according to Literal Interpretation. 
By Mrs. MacLacHLaN (of Maclachlan). Small crown Svo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE GROUNDWORK of BELIEF. By 


H. Canxpier. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


THE MYSTERY of MIRACLES. By the 


Author of “ The Supernatural in Nature.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE ULTIMATE TRIUMPH of CHRIS- 


TIANITY. By Horace Frerp, B.A., London, Author of “ Heroism,” &c. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. éd. (Nect week. 


SALVATOR MUNDI; or, Is Christ the 


Saviour of all Men? By the Rev. Samvuet Cox. Sixth Edition, crown Svo. 
cloth, 5s. 


Lhe Spectator says: “ An able and deeply interesting volume, and makes a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of the subject.” 


TRUE WORDS for BRAVE MEN. By the 


Rev. CHARLES KinGs.ey, late Rector of Eversiey, and Chaplain to the Queen. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SHAKSPERE: a Critical Study of his Mind 


and Art. By EpwarD DowpeN, LL.D. Fourth Edition, large post 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 
“ He has an unusual insight into the broader as well as the nicer meanings of Shakspere 
The book contains many va luable remarks on the na.” —-Saturday Review. 
“ Entitled to the honoura!le dist:nction due to thor 
workmanship........ Every page ean such marks of “thought aud care, both in matter and in 


KEY-NOTES. By L. S. Bevineroy. 


crown cloth, 53. 


Small 


BURMA, PAST and PRESENT; with Per- 


sonal Reminiscences of the Country. Dy Lieut.-General Apert Fytcue, 

C.S.I.. late Chief Commissioner of British Burma. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 

Steel Portraits, Chromolithographs, Engravings on Wood, and Map, cloth, 30s. 

“ Books like this on British Burma have a real value. The author passed half a lifetime in 

the province ; he played a conspicuous part in extending its frontiers, and he administered it 
for several years as Commissioner." — Times. 

“ Throughout the book is maniy —_ a t and conscientious, 


It brings together all about 
Burma that any one needs to know. 


.-Itis a worthy record of a long and able carcer. 
ritish Quarterly Review, 


FIRST BOOK of BOTANY. Designed to 


Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. By Etiz, A. Youmans. New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with 300 Engravings, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ Tt is but rarely that a school-book appears which fs at once so novel in plan, so snecessful in 


execution, and ‘suited to the general want, as to command universal ane 
bation ; but such has a the case wae Miss Youmans’ * First Book of Bo’ 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
TENNYSON’S WORKS IN ONE VOLUME, 
FOR COLLEGE AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


I. THE ROYAL EDITION, printed from 


New Type, with broad margins, in one putes IF volume. Super royal 
8vo. cloth, 16s.; cloth extra, gilt leaves, 18s. ; roxburghe half morocco, 
price 20s. 


Il. THE CROWN EDITION, in One handy 


Volume, strongly bound in cloth, 6s.; cloth extra, gilt leaves, 7s. 6d.; 
roxburghe half morocco, 8s. 6d, 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


THE GIFT BOOK FOR EASTER. 


Fourth Edition, with gilt leaves in ornamental binding, w'th ANd Illustrations in Photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapinan, 25s. 


THE EPIC OF HADES. 


“ Many of the designs are gems, of feeling.” — World. 
“ Fine poem, finely illustrated.” —spec 

“ Eros and Psyche literally float i in ether, 

luxurious and beautiful volume.""—Church Time 

“ One of most cherished gitts any lover of poetry pe the pencil could desire.”—Scotsman. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Large | 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Edited, from the French of L. WirsENER, by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author 
of * The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE THEATRE FRANQGAITS in the 


REIGN of LOUIS XV. By A. Bam. CocHRANE, M.P. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


“ We hope Mr, Cochrane's book will meet with the rece ption it merits. Itisa most valuable 
contribut.vn to dramatic literature. All members of the profession should read it.” —Vos¢. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepworts Drxov. 


Seeond Edition, Vols, I. and IT. demy 8vo. 30s. 
“ A valuable contribution to English history ; worthy of its grand subject.""—Morning Post. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for 1879. Under the Especial Patronage of Her Masrsty. Corrected by the 
Nobility. Forty-eighth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“Viva,” “Mignon,” &c. 3 vols. 


ALL or NOTHING. By Mrs. Casner Hoey, 
a of “Griffith’s Double,” &c. 3 vols. 


rovel will, if, possible, add to Mrs Ifoey's high literary reputation. 


The plot is 
and the incidents dramatic. 


“ This 
interes tlhe It is a true picture of life.’ *_Court Journal. 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macponerr, 


Au ithor of “‘ For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols. 


a thore on chiy healthy tone al out Mrs. Macdonell’s work. and what is more. the 
boo! ! sant and interesting. is rarely tha at a book is found written with more intelii- 
gence aud more re fins cd art than Quaker sins.” thenceum. 

A | A AL PASSION. By Mrs. ALexanper 
Fraser, Author of “ A Thing of Beauty,” &e. 3 vols. 


“A powerful and interesting novel, well written, and with an absorbi nely exciting and 
admirably worked out plot. The tale will surely be a popular success."’"— Pos 


THE GRAHAMS of INVERMOY. By 


M. C. SrinuinG, Author of A True Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


* A charmi ve me ovel. To nineteen readers out of twenty the interest of the book will be 
surlung.” —Scoisman. 


vughly prepared materials and elaborate | 


\SPORT in BRITISH BURMAH, 


TH LAST of HER LINE. By the Author 


of ** St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 
By 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. 
&e. 3 vols. 


MacDonap, LL.D., of Robert Falconer,” 


CHAPHAN & HALL'S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR APRIL. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. 


GEORGE 


By Freperic Harrison. 


CHAPTERS ON SOCIALISM. By Jony StcartT MILL. Conclusion. 
ITALIAN POLITICS. By LAvELEYE. 
FURTHER REMARKS ON THE ZULU WAR. By the Eprror. 


WHAT IS MONEY? By Henry Sipewicr. 
CONVENTIONS AT WHIST. By W. Povs, F.R.S. 


BL acm a WHITE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. II. By Sir G.Camr- 

A <1 Prt. EME wi ny Lan Y PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS. By W. T. 
HORNTOS, C. 

BURMAH. By Lieut.-General Frtcue, C.S.1. 


IMOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


ASSAM, 


an] the CASSYAH and JYNTIAH HILLS. With Notes of Sport in the 


oe Ny Districts of the Northern Division, Bombay Presidency. By Lieut.- 
‘olonel POLLOK, Madras Staff Corps. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Tllustrations 
paar Maps. (On Monday. 


MR. DIXON'S NEW WORK. 


BRITISH CYPRUS. By W. Herworrn Drxoy. 


Demy Svo. 15s. 
OUR NEW PROTECTORATE: Turkey 


in Asia; its Geography, Races, Resources, and Government. With a Map, 


showing the Existing and Projected Public Works. By J. CARLILE McCoan. 
2 vols. large crown Svo. 24s. 


IMPERIAL INDIA. By Vat Prinsep, A.R.A 


Containing numerons Illustrations made during a Tour to the Courts of tic 
principal Rajahs and Princes of India. Demy 8vo. 21s, 


THE SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. 


Vol. I. Being the New Volume of “ Chronicles of Barsetshire.” By ANTHONY 
TroLLore. Large crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. Vol. II. Being 


the New Volume of the Popular Library Edition of C. DIcKENs’s Work: 
Large crown 8vo. with 16 Illustrations, 3s. 6d (This day. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER: a Story 


of Female Prison Life. By Mark Hore. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


'A DEBT of LOVE. 2 vols. 


[This day. 
| YOUTH on the PROW. By Lady Woop. 
| 3 vols. 

MARBLE QUEEN. By E. A. Ryper 
3 vols. 
| 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
On May 1, demy 8vo. with Portraits, price 18s, 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 
OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Nearly ready, fep. 8vo. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. By 


ADpDINGToN SyMmonpDs, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” &c. Crown 
8yo. with Frontispiece, 10s. 6d. (in a few days, 


NEW VOLUME BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
MIXED ESSAYS. By Marrsew Arvocp. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 


ConTENTs : Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholicism and British Liheral- 
ism—Porro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to English Literature—Falkland 
—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Lesuiz Srepuey, 


Author of “ History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” Xc. 
Third Series. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


CoNTENTS: Massinger—Fielding—Cowper and Rousseaun—Edinburgh Re- 
viewers — Wordsworth’s Ethics — Landor — Macaulay — Charlotte Bronté— 


NEW VOLUME BY FREDERICK LOCKER. 


PATCHWORK. By Freperick Locker. 


Small crown 8vo. 5s. 


SKETCHES from SHADY PLACES. By 


THor FrEDUR. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


NEW NOVELS. 
BASILDON. 2 vols. [In the press. 


“AIRY FAIRY LILIAN.” By the Author of 


“ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” &c. 3 vols, (In a feu days. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. Oxtrnayt, 
Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
(Now ready. 
New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, each 3s. 6d. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d., with Illustrations by E. J. Wheeler, George 
Cruikshank, J. P. Atkinson, and F. Barnard. 


THE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS— THE 


FITZ-EBOODLE PAPERS—COX’S DIARY—CHARACTER SKETCHES, 


Now ready, No. CCXXXII., Is, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For APRIL. 
With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksce. 


CONTENTS: 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration. 
Dream. Chapter 44. Aprés? Chapter 45. Conclusion. 
BODILY ILLNESS AS A MENTAL STIMULANT. 
COBBETT. 
THE REVOLUTION AND THE STAGE IN FRANCE. 
THE DUTIES OF IGNORANCE. 
THE DON QUIXOTE OF GERMANY. 
LOOSE MEN. 
IN MEMORIAM (MAJOR STEUART SMITH). 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. With an Iilustrati ‘adame 
‘Trémonville at Home. Chapter 9. Grande 


Chapter 43. The End of the 


LONDON: SMITH. ELDER. & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


On Wednesday next will be published, 2 vols. 8vo. with 
2 Portraits, 30s. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF - 


DEAN HOOK’S LIFE and LETTERS. By 


| 


his Son-in-Law, the Rev. W. R. W. Srerrens, Author of “ Memorials 
of the See of Chichester,” and “ Life of St. John Chrysostom.” 


Now ready, 8vo. with several Illustrations, 16s. 


JOHN RUSSELL, of TORDOWN. 


THE LIFE of the REV. JOHN RUSSELL, described by the 
“Graphic” as * One of the most delightful sporting biographies we have 
ever read.” 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


FANNY KEMBLE’S RECORDS of a 


GIRLHOOD is ready at all Booksellers’ throughout the country. 


THREE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LATHEBY TOWERS. By Atice Corxray, 


Author of “ Bessie Lang.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


HARDING, the MONEY SPINNER. By 
MiLes GERALD KEon, Author of “ Dion and the Sibyls.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ The book is full of life and character, abounding in interest, and many of the petasioal 
as 


scenes are graphically described. In brief, amongst the crowd of novels which this season 
brought us, * Harding, the Money Spinner,’ deserves a p t "Ath 


CORDELIA. By F. E. M. Nottey, Author of 


Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vol3. crown 8vo, 


On Monday, April 7, will be published, crown 8vo. with an Illustration, 6s. 
the Popular Edition of 


POMEROY ABBEY, forming the New Volume 


of “BENTLEY’S FAVOUAITE NOVELS.” 


LIST of Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


EAST LYNNE. DENE HOLLOW. 
THE CHANNINGS. GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES.| TREVLYN HOLD. 
THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS, MILDRED ARKELL, 
VERNER’S PRIDE, ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 
WITHIN THE MAZE. ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
LADY ADELAIDE. ANNE HEREFORD, 
BESSY RANE. A LIFE’S SECRET. 
ROLAND YORKE, RED COURT FARM. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. PARKWATER. 
OSWALD CRAY. EDINA. 


~ 


BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—On Wednesday, April 2, will be added to this Popular Library of Books, 
weil printed on good paper and well bound, each 2s. 6d. 


A ROGUE’S LIFE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Author of “ The Woman in White.” 


The following Volumes will also be added in April and May, namely : 


A VAGABOND HEROINE. By Mrs. Annie 


EDWARDES. 23. 6d. 


MY QUEEN. By Mrs. Goprrey, Author of 


“Dolly: a Pastoral.” 2s. Gd. 


ARCHIBALD MALMAISON. By Jutta 


HAWTHORNE. 23. 6d. 


A VICTIM of the FALK LAWS. Qs. 6d. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. CCXXI. for APRIL 1879. 


CONTENTS : 
PROBATION. Chapters 13—15. 
. ELIZABETH INCHBALD. 
MADEIRA. By Mrs. MorTIMER COLLINS, 
POLL MILES. 


GILBERT WHITE OF SELBORNE. 
6. EBENEZER. Conclusion. By the Author of the “ Breitmann Ballads.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 1 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Next week, 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


-VOL. I. (A to Impromptu). 


- 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. 


To be completed in about Twelve Quarterly Parts, each 3s. 6d. 
Parts I. to VI. Now ready. 


“Up to this moment no work has been produced in dictionary or any other form 
to which that familiar abstraction, the ‘general reader,’ could refer for iull and 
accurate information in regard to ‘the lives of eminent composers, the history of 
musical instruments, the origin and gradual develop it of ical forms (such as 
the symphony and the sonata), the career of great singers, andsoon. Such a work 
will be found in the Dictionary of Music and Musicians, now being issued in parts, 
under the ee of Mr. George Grove.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“What is modestly called a * Dictionary’ might have fairly been entitled an 
* Encyclopedia,’ for the editor has included in his scheme everything that belongs 
to music, or is allied, or is even distantly related t> it. It would be a great mistake 
to regard this work as useful only for purposes of reference. It is a collection of 

and articles on all kinds of musica] subjects, ny amateurs 
who take a genuine interest in the art they profess to love will read from beginning 
to end.” —Daily News. 

“ We now take leave of this mney td oepanting it heartily to our readers 
as full of instruction and amusement.” — 

** The Editor has given us a book, or at 14 an instalment of a book, absolutely 
invaluable to English musicians.”—Examiner. 


NEW SUPPLEMENT, FROM MARCH 1874, TO JULY 1878. 


ANNALS of OUR TIME: a Diurnal of 


Events, Social and Political, Home and Foreign. By JoszepnH Irvinc. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. (This day. 
FROM the ACCESSION of VICTORIA to FEBRUARY 28, 1871. 1és. 
FROM FEBRUARY 1871, to MARCH 1874. 4s. 6d. 


‘(HE ETCHED WORK of REMBRANDT: 
a Monograph. By Francis SErmour HapEN, F.R.C.S. Royal 8vo. with 
8 Plates, ds. (This day. 


THE PATHOLOGY of MIND. By H. 


Mavpstey, M.D. the Third Edition of the Second Part of “ The 
‘and Pathology of Mind,’ Recast, much 
This day. 
By the same Author, 
THE PHYSIOLOGY of MIND. Being the First Part of 


a3 Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Rewritten of “The Physiology 
and Pathology of Mind.” ” Crown 8y0. 102. 6d. 


BODY and MIND: an Inquiry into their Connexion and 
Mutual Influence, as with reference to Mental Disorders. Second 
nee = Revised, with Psychological Essays added. Crown 


GUPERNATURAL REVELATION; or, 


First Moral By the Rev. T. R. Birks, of 
Philosophy, Cambridge. 8vo. 8s. (This day. 


BY Professor W. K. CLIFFORD.— 


ELEMENTS of DYNAMIC: an Introduction to the Study of Motion and 
Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. Part I. KINEMATIC. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ Professor Clifford has conferred a great boon, in turning not aa his 
own ys but also his powers of assimilation of what has been dis- 
by others, to the production of an elementary work abreast of the 

most recent researches.” —Academy. 


EUCLID and his MODERN RIVALS. By 


L. Dopeson, M.A., Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Nezt week, 


READINGS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Selected and Edited by JoHN RicHARD GREEN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


each 1s. 6d. 
Vol. I. HENGIST to CRESSY to CROMWELL.—III. 
CROMWELL to BALACLA (Un a foo days, 


J UVENAL for SCHOOLS. Part III. 


Edited, with Notes, by Professor Joun E. B. M.A. 
ext week. 


ON the SEABOARD; and other Poems. 


By Susan K. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. (Next week, 


, and Rewritten. | 


THIRD THOUSAND, S8vo. with 3 Maps, 12s. 6d. 


MY. COMMAND in SOUTH AFRICA, 


1874-1878. Comprising Experiences of Travel in the Colonies of South 
Africa and the Independent States. By General Sir AnrHUR THURLOW 
CUNYNGHAME, G.C.B., then Lieutenant-Governor and Commander of the 
Forces in South Africa. (With Letter from ‘* One who has lived in Zulu- 
land,” reprinted, by permission, from the ‘‘ Times.”’) 

Lord CARNARVON, in his speech in the House of Lords, March 25, said: 
“T will read two lines to your Lordships from a book which has been 
recently published, by one of the prominent actors in South Africa, a very 
distinguished officer, than whom there is no one who better understands or 
appreciates the subject : I refer to Sir A. Cunynghame.” 

The Morning Post says: ‘‘Sir Arthur Cunyrghame’s book needed no 
extraordinary circumstances to command for it popularity, for it consists 
of an admirable account of our Cape colonies, based upon personal experience, 
combined with much information communicated by trustworthy residents. 
eoccoece It would be impossible to give any adequate idea of this valuable 
work in a necessarily brief review, but we are obliged to confess that it is 
about the most replete with useful information concerning our South 
African possessions of any we have yet read.” 


MAROCCO and the GREAT ATLAS: 


Journal of a Tour in. By Sir J. D. Hooxer, K.C.SI., C.B., F.R.S., and 
Joun Bann, F.R.S. With Appendices, including a Sketch of the Geology 
of Marocco, by G. Maw, F.L.S., F.G.S. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 
cloth extra, 21s. 

“ In taking up this volume the reader, whether he be a traveller, a poli- 
tician, a philanthropist, or a naturalist, will find ample material for thought 
and speculation, and, if he be none of these, he will still rise from its 
perusal with the feeling that there has been opened out to him a new field 
- interest by men who know how to acquire knowledge and how to impart 


WATERTON’S WANDERINGS in SOUTH 


AMERICA. New Edition, edited with Biographical Introduction and 
Explanatory Index, by the Rev. J. G. Woop. Medium 8vo. wiih 100 
Illustrations, cloth elegant, 21s. (Uniform with “ White’s Selborne.”’) 

“This is a handsome volume, and admirers of Waterton’s Wanderings’ 
will be glad to see the book in a form so becoming. Mr. Wood, who is well 
known as a popular writer on natural history, shows an interest and enthu- 
siasm which makes his pages attractive...... .. There are many interesting 
anecdotes in the biography; while as for Waterton’s work it is well known 
to form one of the most fascinating records of a naturalist’s wanderings 
ever written.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


OTES by a NATURALIST on the 


CHALLENGER : being an Account of various Observations made during 
the Voyage of H.M.S. Challenger Round the World, in 1872-76. By H. N. 
MOosELEY, F.R.S., Member of the Scientific Staff of the Challenger. 
8vo. with Maps, Coloured Plates, and Woodcuts, 21s. 

‘** This is certainly the most interesting and suggestive book, descriptive 
of a naturalist’s travels, which has been published since Mr. Darwin's 
* Journal of Researches’ appeared more than forty yearsago. That it is 
worthy to be placed alongside that delightful record of the impressions, 
speculations, and reflections cf a master mind is, we do not doubt, the 
highest praise which Mr. Moseley would desire for his book, and we do not 
hesitate to say that such praise is its desert.” 


Professor E. Ray LANKESTER, in Nature. 
DAISY MILLER ; and other Stories. By 


Henry James, Junior. 2 vols. 


“ Apart from the novelty of the subject, which no doubt renders these 
stories exceptionally striking, the thoroughness of Mr. James's workman- 
ship would win success, whatever he touched; as is proved by the ‘ Four 
Meetings,’ the last story in the book, the conception of which is compara- 
tively commonplace and hackneyed, while the writing is as delicate and the 
management of details as ingenious as anything can be. In the first two 
stories, on the other hand, it seems to us that Mr. James has shown a touch 
of that spirit of invention which is the essence of all fiction, and without 
which other qualities are comparatively worthless.” —Pall Mail Gazette. 


[THE AMERICAN. By Henry James. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


(THE.LAUGHING MILL; and other Stories. 


By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ A volume of permanent value, and among recent books quite alone for 
subtle blending of individual and genera! human interest, poetic and psy- 
chological suggestion, and rare humour........We cordially commend tlie 
stories to readers of all classes, hoping they will not pay the slightest atten- 
tion to any one who tells them beforehand they are wanting in human 
interest.”—Contemporary Review. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


Collected Edition. Vol. II. ALTON LOCKE. Crown 8vo. with Portrait 
and Memoir, 6s. 


ANNIE KEARY’S WORKS. 


CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years 
Ago. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


OLDBURY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A YORK and a LANCASTER ROSE. Crown 8yo., 6s. 
NATIONS AROUND. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

JANET’S HOME. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

CLEMENCY FRANKLIN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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